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JOHN MASON as Baron Andrey, and FLORENCE REED as Marya Varenka, in ‘The Yellow Ticket. 
Phoiograph by White, New York. 





A scene from ‘ 


The Yellow Ticket :” JOHN MASON as Baro 


m Stepan Andrey, and JOHN BARRYMORE as Julian Rolfe. 
Fhotograph by White, New York. 
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Photograph by White, New York. 
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JOHN HUNTER BOOTH as Mahruss, GUY BATES POST as Omar Khayyam, and LOUISE GRASSLER as Little Shireen, in ““Omar, the Tentmaker.” 
Photograph by White, New York. 
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in ‘“The Laughing Husband. 
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Photograph by White, New York. Copyright by Chavies Frohman. 
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MIZZi HAJOS as she appears in the title r6le of ‘ Sari.” Photograph by White, New York, 





d BLANCHE DUFFIELD as Juliska Ferete, in ‘’Sari.” 
Photograph by White, New York. 
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A scene from “The Queen of the Movies :” FRANK MOULAN as Josiah Clutterbuck, JAMES REDMOND as Bobby Lopp, and JEANNETTE HORTON as Mrs. Clutterbuck. 
Photograph by White, New York. 
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Above, at the lee. are ¢ WILLIAM J.O’ NEILL as the Sie: and HOLBROOK BLINN as General Allison, in ‘“The Hard Man; 
at the right are HARRY MESTAYER as The Man, and MAY BUCKLEY as The Girl, in ‘““The Kiss in the Dark.” 
Below, at the left, are EMILIE POLINI as The Wife, and HARRY MESTAYER as The Husband, in “The 
Neglected Lady;” at the right are EMILIE POLINI as The Fountain Figure, and HOLBROOK 
BLINN as Godinard, in “The Fountain.” Photographs by White, New York, 
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— ew Far Wilt —— 
the Picture Plays Go? 


THE DAY OF THE OLD WILD 
WEST PHOTO-PLAY IS ENDED 
AND NEW FIELDS ARE OPENING 























By Johnson Briscoe 





ITHIN the last year or two the 
WW most amazing results have 
come about in the motion 
picture industry, such development, 
growth and a sense of understanding 
and discrimination upon the public’s 
part, that the possibilities of the purely 
pictorial drama seem absolutely un- 
limited. ; 

It has taken a long time to convince 
many people that the picture plays have 
a distinct place in the ethical scheme 
of things and that, though they are 
still in their infancy,—and, therefore, 
will continue to make a few blunders 
in future,—they have lately hastened 
to correct so many past errors that we 
may feel sure they are bound to be fac- 
tors of the greatest importance in our 
every-day life. 

Thus far, motion pictures have been 
devoted almost wholly to the field of 
amusement, simply as diversion and en- 
tertainment, and just as it seemed as if 
they were approaching their zenith in 
this line, they suddenly branch out more 
ambitiously than ever before. 

Only look at the extraordinary suc- 
cess which attended the “Quo Vadis” 
pictures, an “eight-reel” feature requir- 
ing two and one-quarter hours for pres- 
entation, which ran for six consecutive 
months at the Astor Theatre, at the 














same time being exhibited in many 
leading theatres throughout the coun- 
try. Probably the most popular and suc- 
cessful pictures released thus far, they 
showed the extraordinary possibilities 
which may be brought out in motion 
pictures. Taken by the well-known firm, 
the Kleine-Cines company, and requir- 
ing the services of thousands of people, 
they clearly proved what untraveled 
roads, what unexplored territory, was 
still open to the motion pictures 
merely as amusement factors, mind 
you. 

Along industrial lines, those tending 
towards civic improvements, the possi- 
bilities of medicine, science and art, the 
purely commercial uses,. the spreading 
of geographical and historical knowl- 
edge—all these are almost virgin sub- 
jects as yet, though they have each been 
touched upon to a considerable degree, 
especially the two last-mentioned: But 
these will all be handled in a big and 
vital fashion in our pictures of to-mor- 
row. No less an authority than Thomas 
A. Edison has openly declared that 
school-books, as we know them now, 
will be an absolutely nil quantity a 
short time hence, that the public school 
pupil of the future will have every- 
thing visualized upon a screen and text 
books will be. things unknown, ex- 
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Famous 
Players 
Film Co. 


A THRILLING MOMENT IN THE 
FILM STORY OF “IN THE 
BISHOP’S CARRIAGE,” SHOWING 


MARY PICKFORD IN THE CHAR- ™ 


ACTER OF Nance Olden 


cept for occasional ‘ref- 
erence. Already there is 
a plan under foot to re- 
lease a number of educa- 
tional and scientific films 
in Berlin, the outcome of 
which will be eagerly 
awaited, as having a vital 
influence upon future 
picture subjects. 

The most extraordi- 
nary thing which has 
come about in the pic- 
ture world during the 





A PICTURE IN WHICH MAY BE SEEN AN OUT- 
DOOR STAGE WITH AN INTERIOR’ SETTING, 
SHOWING HOW MANY PICTURES ARE DEPEND- 
ENT UPON CLIMATIC CONDITIONS. THIS PHO- 
TOGRAPH WAS TAKEN AT LAKE PLACID, N. Y., 
WHERE THE PATHE PLAYERS WERE LOCATED 
THIS PAST SUMMER, AND THE PICTURE PLAY 
ABOUT TO BE PHOTOGRAPHED WAS “THE 
SECOND SHOT” 


last year has been the tremendous in- 
terest and cooperation on the part of 
many of our most importarit theatrical 














Vitagraph Co. 
A GROUP OF MOTION PICTURE PLAYERS FROM A PICTURE TAKEN 
CLOSE BY AN IMAGE OF BUDDHA, IN INDIA 
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Famous Players Film Co. 


A TELLING SCENE FROM “TESS OF THE 

D'URBERVILLES,”’ FOR WHICH MRS. FISKE RE- 

CENTLY POSED BEFORE THE CAMERA, SHOW- 

ING THE* MOMENT WHEN Tess DELIVERS 

HERSELF UP TO THE POLICE FOR THE MURDER 
OF ALEC STOKE-D’URBERVILLE 


managers and stars. This in itself is an 
evidence of the growing hold which 
films have taken as amusement factors, 
because for years many producers 





Famous Players Film Co. 


ANOTHER HIGHLY EFFECTIVE 
SCENE FROM THE “TESS” PIC- 
, TURES: THE DISPOSSESSED 
Durbeyfield FAMILY TAKING 
REFUGE IN THE OLD CHURCH 
YARD. MRS. FISKE, AS Tess, IS 
THE FIGURE UPON THE RIGHT 


sneered at the very sug- 
gestion of their having a 
harmful influence, in the 
matter of luring patrons 
from the regular 
theatres. Nowadays all 
this is changed; mana- 
gers and stars alike are 
falling over themselves 
to obtain a place in this 
new industry. Such well- 
known theatrical mana- 














pre’ } i Thanhouser Co. 

FFECTIVE GROUP FROM DICKENS’ TALE, “LITTLE DORRIT, IN 

WHICH MAUDE FEALY WAS SEEN IN THE TITLE ROLE. SHE IS THE 
- FIGURE ON THE RIGHT IN THE ABOVE PICTURE 
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Kalem Cu. 


THE “WAKE” SCENE FROM: DION BOUCICAULT’S 

POPULAR DRAMA, “THE SHAUGHRAUN, WHICH 

WAS TAKEN IN IRELAND SOME TIME AGO BY 

A COMPANY OF MOTION PICTURE ACTORS 

WHO WERE SENT ABROAD TO OBTAIN A NUM- 

BER OF IRISH PICTURES IN THEIR ORIGINAL 
SETTINGS 


gers as David Belasco, Charles Froh- 
man, Daniel Frohman, Klaw and Er- 
langer, the Lieblers, A. H. Woods, Sam 





Kleine-Cines Co. 


AN EFFECTIVE SCENE FROM 
“QUONADIS,” SHOWING Peter 
(PLAYED BY THE ITALIAN 
ACTOR, J. GIZZI,) SPREADING 
THE DOCTRINE OF CHRIS- 
TIANITY. Vinitius, THE YOUNG 
ROMAN, KNEELING DIRECTLY 
BEFORE HIM, IS PORTRAYED 
BY A. NOVELLI 


H. Harris, and Augus- 
tus Thomas have ll 
come out openly and al- 
lied themselves with 
various motion picture 
concerns, bringing with 
them, of course, practi- 
cally all the successful 
plays with which their 
names have been iden- 
tified in the past. 








Imp. Co. 

A SCENE FROM “IVANHOE” RECENTLY TAKEN AT CHEPSTOW CASTLE, 

MONMOUTH, ENGLAND, SHOWING KING BAGGOTT IN THE TITLE ROLE 
AND HERBERT BRENON AS Isaac of York 
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Vitagraph Co. 


A SCENE FROM “DANIEL IN 

THE LIONS’ DEN, A BIBLICAL 

PICTURE WHICH LENDS ITSELF 

TO SPECTACULAR AND EFFECT- 
IVE DISPLAY 


George C. Tyler, of 
the house of Liebler, re- 
cently, in an interview, 
touched upon the sub- 
ject in the following 
characteristic manner: 
“The possibilities of mo- 
tion pictures have, in my 
opinion, never been 
touched. Remember that 
I am talking imper- 
sonally. The  Liebler 
Company has made ar- 
rangements to put some 
of its plays into motion 











Kleine-Cines Co. 

THE MUCH DISCUSSED ARENA SCENE FROM THE 

“QUO VADIS” PICTURES, SHOWING THE EN- 

TRANCE OF THE LIONS, READY TO DEVOUR THE 
CHRISTIAN MARTYRS 


pictures, but I am not in the business. 
Motion pictures are where the auto- 


mobile game was five years.ago, in in- 
cipiency. The mere fact that so many 
minds are working on the mechanical 
end alone shows that improvement is 
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101 Bison Co. ‘ o : 
SCENE FROM MAETERLINCK’S FAMOUS DRAMA, “PELLEAS AND 
MELISANDE,” SHOWING THE WELL-KNOWN ENGLISH ACTRESS, 
CONSTANCE CRAWLEY, AS Melisande—THE FIGURE ON THE COUCH 
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bound to come. But it takes an ex- 
pert to talk about that, and I confess 
that I don’t know anything about the 
mechanical part. I’m talking about mo- 
tion pictures simply as the opportunity 
for big men to write. I’ve talked about 
it to several men of international repu- 
tation. They are tremendously inter- 
ested; they watch for every sign of 
improvement, but they will not have 
anything to do with the business in its 
present condition. As motion 
pictures develop, there will be great 
works of literature written specially for 
the film. They will be produced on a 
scale and with an artistic finish that will 
make any pictures shown now look ab- 
solutely crude. 

“But that period will not come until 
present methods are abandoned. When 
all the popular novels and plays have 
been put on the screen andthere is noth- 
ing more at hand, new material will 
have to be found. That is where the 
creative minds will begin to work. 
There will be a change of methods to 
permit motion pictures to exist, and 
the writers will work on a big scale. 
That will be the day when men who are 
real producers will become interested, 
men who are willing to put everything 
they have into the work, without count- 
ing how much they will get out of it. 
They will give the world something it 
has never seen.” 

There has lately been organized the 
All Star Feature Corporation, in which 
Augustus Thomas is a leading spirit, 
and, naturally enough, all of his suc- 
cessful plays are to be brought out by 
this concern, the first two _ being 
“Arizona” and “Soldiers of Fortune.” 
The first film of the Klaw and Erlanger 
people will be “Seven Days,” while an 
early Liebler promise is Viola Allen in 
“The Christian,” to be followed by 
“The Eternal City,” two Caine dramas 
which should lend themselves admirably 
to picture purposes. Some time soon 
David Belasco promises a screen pro- 
duction of “A Good Little Devil,” 
which would also appear. to be admir- 
ably suited-to this form of expression ; 
and it is also on the cards that one of 
Charles Frohman’s earliest ventures 
will be Maude Adams in “Peter Pan.” 


THE GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE 


The two greatest achievements thus 
far, in the relation of famous actors 
to motion pictures, has been the appear- 
ance of Forbes-Robertson in “Hamlet” 
and Mrs. Fiske in “Tess of the 
D’Urbervilles,”"—long considered by 
many to be the foremost displays of his- 
trionic art, as offered by England and 
America respectively. Is it not only 
right that they should go down to pos- 
terity through the medium of the film 
drama? Better a thousand times that, 
than that they should be wholly lost 
to future generations. The “Hamlet” 
pictures, in. which the star was sup- 
ported by his wife, Gertrude Elliott, 
and all the regular members of his com- 
pany, were taken at Bushey, a happy 
spot of rural England which strongly 
resembled the original Denmark set- 
ting. This was used for some of the 
exterior scenes, while others were taken 
at a specially erected castle, situated 
upon the cliffs of Lulworth Cove. 

The Mrs. Fiske pictures came to pass 
through the influence of Daniel Froh- 
man, a leading light in the Famous 
Players Film Company. It was origi- 
nally intended that she should do “Van- 
ity Fair,” but as that subject had been 
used before for screen purposes it was 
wisely decided to present “Tess” in- 
stead. A picture which required three 
weeks in the making, it occupies about 
two hours when thrown upon the 
screen. 

Incidentally, Famous 


the Players 


. Film Company has certainly carried out 


some ambitious plans lately; it is 
sponsor for Sarah Bernhardt in 
“Queen Elizabeth” and James K. 
Hackett in “The Prisoner of Zenda,” 
while its more recent subjects have 
been the Fiske pictures, Mary Pick- 
ford in “In the Bishop’s Carriage,” 
Henry E. Dixey in “Chelsea 7750,” 
Mrs. Langtry in “His Neighbor’s 
Wife,” Laura Sawyer in “An Hour Be- 
fore Dawn,” James O’Neill in “The 
Count of Monte Cristo,” and Miss 
Pickford in “Caprice,” the drama with 
which Mrs. Fiske’s name was so long 
associated, back in the days when she 
was upon the play-bills as Minnie Mad- 
dern. A few of the other well-known 
footlight favorites who have posed for 





HOW FAR WILL THE PICTURE PLAYS GO ? 


special films have been Blanche Walsh 
in “Resurrection,” Rose Coghlan in 
“As You Like It,” Florence Roberts in 
“Sapho,” Arthur Bourchier in “Mac- 
beth,” Sir Charles Wyndham in “David 
Garrick,” William Farnum in “The 
Spoilers,” Charles Hawtrey in “A Mes- 
sage from Mars,” Cyril Maude in “The 
Beauty and the Barge,” Cyril Scott and 
Gail Kane in “Arizona,” Martin Harvey 
in “A Cigarette Maker’s Romance,” 
and Seymour Hicks in “Richard III.” 
It is almost incredible, the amount of 


time, labor and expense involved in the - 


matter of taking motion pictures nowa- 
days. Nothing is too involved, nothing 
too difficult or too-intricate for your 
picture producer, and it is practically an 
everyday occurrence to send a company 
of actors somewhere far abroad to get 
the desired “atmosphere,” to gain the 
proper surroundings, for certain 


scenes. Climatic conditions being more 
favorable for exterior pictures during 
the winter months in the South and 
West, many companies spend half their 


time in Florida and California. Indeed, 
the latter has become a perfect colony 
of picture players, especially in the 
neighborhood of Los Angeles, and it 
has been jokingly said that there is not 
an inch of ground within one hundred 
miles of that city which has not been 
photographed at one time or another. 
Many producing firms, practically all 
of which have several companies in 
operation at once, will keep one organi- 
zation busy in New York, a second one 
in California and a third somewhere 
upon the map of Europe. Indeed, one 
intrepid band of eleven Vitagraph play- 
ers, including two children, recently 
concluded a tour of six months, during 
which time they visited Japan, China, 
India, Egypt, and Italy, and throughout 
their travels they scarcely had a free 
moment, even taking pictures on ship- 
board. Two of our most important pro- 
ducing companies, the Vitagraph and 
the Selig, think nothing at all of pos- 
sessing a fully-equipped menagerie, 
lions, tigers, leopards, snakes and the 
like, and these animals are trained to 
take part in many pictures. 
Announcement has been made that 
Mrs. Leslie Carter has signed a con- 
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tract with George Kleine to pose for a 
series of characters with which her 
name has long been identified behind 
the footlights. The first of these will be 
“Du Barry.” Having canceled all her 
theatrical contracts for a year to come 
(it had been her intention to spend 
this season in vaudeville), Mrs. Car- 
ter went to France some time ago, 
where the absolutely correct atmos- 
phere will be gained through the back- 
ground of Paris, Fontainebleau, Ver- 
sailles, and Louveciennes. We are prom- 
ised that these pictures will be histor- 
ically correct in every detail: 

Both the Vitagraph and Edison com- 
panies have had players located in Eng- 
land for a considerable time, the former 
to “film” a series of Pickwick pictures 
and the latter for a number of semi- 
historical ones. A year or two ago the 
Kalem company sent a band of actors 
upon a tour of the Holy Land, with a 
lengthy stay in Egypt, too. One of the 
most important recent films has been 
that of “Ivanhoe,” pictured by the Imp 
company, the scenes being laid at the 
famous Chepstow Castle, at Monmouth, 
an edifice which was erected nearly nine 
centuries ago. An ideally picturesque 
spot, here were enacted the famous bat- 
tle scenes, the stress and turmoil of the 
Saxons and Normans, and the pathetic 
love tale of Rebecca of York, all visual- 
ized for the lovers of Scott’s master- 
piece. 

This, by the way, is another inesti- 
mable value of the motion picture, the 
familiarizing of the world’s literary 
classics through the literally enacted 
story, thereby stimulating an interest 
in the book itself, a desire upon the 
auditor’s part to know more about the 
story. Only think of the thousands 
upon thousands of picture patrons who 
in this manner have tasted for the first 
time of such delights as “Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” “Vanity Fair,” “Les Mi- 
serables,” “The Scarlet Letter,” ‘Notre 
Dame,” “The Little Minister,” “The 
Three Musketeers,” “Pelleas and Meli- 
sande,” and “A Blot in the ’Scutcheon,” 
not to mention practically all the works - 
of Shakespeare and Dickens, probably 
most of which would forever have re- 
mained sealed books to them. Percy 
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Burton, who has long been associated 
with the business direction of Forbes- 
Robertson’s affairs, recently hit upon 
the happy, idea of making a film pro- 
duction of George Bernard Shaw’s 
“The Devil’s Disciple,” with the Eng- 
lish actor, Matheson Lang, in the lead- 
ing role. When the proposition was put 
before Shaw, he exclaimed, in char- 
acteristic fashion: “Bless you, I. am up 
to my neck in cinematic proposals! In 
future my works will be measured in 
feet!” 

A happy combination is often af- 
forded by the presentation of historical 
and famous characters or events, such 
as revealed in pictures like “The Life 
of Dante,” “The Battle of Waterloo,” 
“When Lincoln Was President,” “The 
Life of Richard Wagner,” “The Re- 
turn from Moscow,” “The Battle of 
Gettysburg,” and similar subjects. Of 
course there can be no denying the 
value of such pictures as “The Snowy 
Egret and Its Extermination,” “The 
Peril of the Dance Hall,” “The Fly 
Pest,” “The Wonders of the Briny 
Deep,” and the various “film weeklies,” 
showing the world’s most important 
happenings from day to day. 

Undoubtedly there is a tremendous 
popular appeal in picture subjects 
which lend themselves to spectacular 
display, those in which great crowds 
figure, where many wild beasts, added 
to a sense of pomp and display, opu- 
lence and luxury, are predominant fac- 


tors—for instance, pictures like “The .~ 


Miracle,” “Parsifal,” “The Last Days 
of Pompeii,” “Antony and Cleopatra,” 
“The Fall of Troy,” “CEdipus Rex,” 
for which Monet Sully posed, and 
“Theodora,” from Sardou’s drama, 
which is said to have required the serv- 
ices of three thousand people and neces- 
sitated a financial outlay of one hundred 
thousand dollars. 

Pictures dealing with religious sub- 
jects have long been high in favor, ap- 
pealing as they must to the vivid 
imagination, such colorful subjects as 
“The Story of Esther,” “From the 
- Manger to the Cross,” “Daniel in the 
Lions’ Den,” “The Life of Christ,” and 
“The Star of Bethlehem.” 
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Apropos, there was recently organ- 
ized in New York the Children’s Mo- 
tion Picture League, the object of 
which was to have certain picture 
theatres devote several hours upon 
specified days to those films which 
would be of educational and amusement 
value, appealing specially to the juven- 
ile mind. Aside from the unquestioned 
importance of the former style of pic- 
tures, only think of the pleasure it would 
afford youngsters to know that upon 
a certain date they were going to be- 
hold such joys as “Little Red Riding 
Hood,” “Snow White,” “The Sleeping 
Beauty,” “Cinderella,” “Jack and the 
Beanstalk,” and “The Beauty and the 
Beast,” all of which have already been 
used for film purposes. 

There is little need to chronicle here 
the great success attendant upon such 
entertaining and instructive pictures as 
“The Undying Story of Captain Scott,” 
a most moving and effective series ; the 
Jack London films of his cruise among 
the South Sea Islands, the Kinema- 
color pictures of the Balkan War and 
the Panama Canal, the Alaskan Pic- 
tures, “North of Fifty-three,” and Paul 
Rainey’s “African Hunt.” 

Although we need not greatly con- 
cern ourselves over our dramatic art 
of the future, its projectors and inter- 
preters, in a recent interview Thomas 
A. Edison was quoted as saying: “In 
the years to come, and the years are fot 
far off, although there are many who 
will doubt, my prophecy, the technique 
of the picture will be so perfect that 
the great actors and actresses will live 
in their own homes, while their picture 
reproductions will travel and spread 
their art. This will come because the 
screen productions will be so much bet- 
ter than a performance of traveling 
players, which must naturally be af- 
fected by varying conditions.” 

Possibly so, but what about the subtle 
trick of the actor’s personality, the 
strong, magnetic individuality, which 
so often makes for stage greatness? 
One can scarcely believe that this par- 
ticular phase of pictures will come 
about for many, many years yet. Let 
us hope not, anyway! 





An Actress Who Was 


‘“‘Discovered”’ 


by Her 
Father 
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AND NOW ELAINE HAMMER- 


ST ETN 
SHE LIKES LFS 


|» y JENRY ARTHUR JONES, the 
| H English playwright, admits 
that he wept the first time he 
saw his daughter in the make-up of a 
professional actress, although practi- 
cally his whole life had been spent in 
the theatre or with people of the stage. 
Trixie Friganza’s father thought of 
something more effective than tears, 
when he was trying to stifle his daugh- 
ter’s artistic ambitions, and wired the 
chief of police of the city in which his 
daughter was appearing, to “detain” 


ISN'T “QUITE FOS TTIVE 


ON THE STAGE 


the willful young lady until her father 
could arrive and conduct her to her 
home, which she had left suddenly 
when she heard the “call.” 

Maurice Barrymore is said to have 
enjoyed a good laugh and to have dis- 
missed the whole thing as a joke when 
his little daughter, Ethel Barrymore, 
announced that she would like to fol- 
low in the family footsteps. 

And the history of the theatre 
abounds in similar cases—girls who 
have run away from home, others who 
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have scaled 
convent 
walls, en- 
dured pri- 
vation, left 
riches for 
poverty, 

and have 
risked the 
displeas- 

ure of 
parents, 

all because 
they wanted to 
go on the 
stage, because 
they’ felt in- 
stinctively that 
they had ability 
and wanted to 


prove that in- | 


stinct seldom 
lies. 

Therefore the 
case of Elaine 
Hammerstein, 


Photograph by White, New York 
ELAINE HAMMERSTEIN WITH A GROUP OF THE 
DITRICHSTEIN-HAUERBACH FARCE, 


daughter of Oscar, seems to be unique in 
the annals of the green room. She has 
just made. her début in “High Jinks,” 
a musical farce by Rudolf Friml and 
Otto Hauerbach, and she has created 


4 an extremely favorable impression; the 


Be 


authors and audiences are pleased with 
her work, while her father predicts: 
“She’ll some day be an ornament to the 
operatic stage in America.” Therefore, 
strangely enough, this from Miss Hammer- 
stein, directly after she had made her 
début : 

“I’m not the least bit excited about it all. 
It seemed to me that every girl in school 
was more stage-struck than I was. In fact, 
I didn’t think of going on the stage, while 
I was at school. There we gave a little Jap- 
anese musical comedy and I played one of 
the parts, but I am certain that I played it 
no better than the other girls played their 


parts. The difference was that they were much 
more interested in the proceedings than I was. 


Then I came home for a vacation and one night at our 
home, Father had a party of old friends. After dinner, 
I showed them something of what I had done in the 


daughter of Ar- 
thur Hammer- 
stein and grand- 
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PRINCIPAL PERFORMERS IN THE FRIML- 
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play at school. I sang a little, 
danced a little, and Father 
jumped up and said: ‘My dear, 
there’s no doubt about it ; you’re 
certainly an actress.’ : 

“Even that didn’t excite me, 
but I told the girls about it ,when 
I went back to school and they all 
said: ‘Oh, you fortunate girl! Just 
think, you’ve got the chance to go on 
the stage right away.’ And then it 
dawned on me that Father had probably 
been serious about the matter, and he 
was, for almost immediately he an- 
nounced to me that he had my part and 
had arranged for a music master to get 
me in shape for the ordeal. Well—here 
I am, you see, playing the part. 

“Still I am not so sure that I shall 
fancy this work of making up eight 
times a week, It’s a good deal of work, 
this stage life—more than other girls 
seem to realize. I don’t mind telling you 
that my greatest incentive is not to dis- 
appoint Father. He thinks I have tal- 
ent; so does Grandfather, and you 
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A RECENT PORTRAIT OF MISS HAMMERSTEIN 
BY WHITE, NEW YORK 


know what a Hammerstein thinks in 
the theatrical business, must go, or at 
least that’s the way I like to think 
of it. 

“Ambitious? Why, I haven’t had 
time to figure out whether I want to be 
a dramatic actress or an opera singer. 
Perhaps the latter, because then I could 
be managed by Oscar the Great, the 
most wonderful man in the world, in 
my estimation.” 
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Quality You Need Most 


By Laurette Taylor 





HAVE been asked to discuss, 
| for the benefit of those who 
may go on the stage, the 
qualities which are most important as 
elements of success. If merely the fi- 
nancial or popular success of a woman 
star is meant, I should say that beauty 
is more essential than magnetism. But 
if by success you mean all that is im- 
plied by the magical word Art—success 
in the sense that Bernhardt, Duse and 
Ellen Terry are successes—I should say 
most emphatically the reverse. And I 
should add that imagination is more 
important than either. 

Mere beauty is unimportant ; in many 
cases it proves a ‘genuine handicap. 
Beautiful women seldom want to act. 
They are afraid of emotion and they 
do not try to extract anything from a 














character that they are portraying, be- 
cause in expressing emotion they may 
encourage crow’s feet and laughing 
wrinkles. They avoid anything that will 
disturb their placidity of countenance, 
for placidity of countenance insures a 
smooth skin. 

Beauty is. not all-important as an 
asset, even when the star is not anxious 
to achieve true greatness. Many of our 
most charming comediennes are not 
pretty women. Rather, they are women 
of great charm and personality. I can- 
not for the moment recall a single great 
actress who is a beauty. At least not 
in the popularly accepted idea of what 
constitutes beauty. 

Personality is more important than 
beauty, but imagination is more im- 
portant than both of them. 
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Beauty as I understand it does not mean simple 
prettiness, but stands for something illusive 
and subtle. The obvious seldom charms 
after one has had to live close to it 
for any length of time. Being all on 
the surface, there is nothing left 
to exhilarate, once the sur- 
face has been explored. | 
On the other hand, the @ 
beauty which emanates § 
from within becomes 
more enchanting upon 
close acquaintance. It is 
constantly revealing itself 
in some new guise and be- 
comes a continual source of joy 
to the fortunate persons who have the 
privilege of meeting it frequently. 
That is beauty of the imagination, 
and that beauty all the really great 
actresses have. 
The case of Bernhardt is as 
good an example as one would 
wish. In her youth espe- 
cially, she was the very _ 
apotheosis of ugli- 
ness; still, through 
the power of 
her rich im- 4 
agination that 
glorified her 
ever 4 
thought , 
and act, 
she held @ 
her audi- | 
ences in 
the hol- % 
low of her 
hand. It is 
the strength 
and richness % 
of her wonderful 
creative mind that 
makes it pos- 
sible for. 





The larger photograph is by Davis & Sanford; the one in the circle by White, New York 
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her to present the amazing illusion of youth which she does even 
to-day. ; 
It isn't beauty or personality or magnetism that makes a really great 
actress. It is imagination, though these other qualities are useful. 
You see a queer little child sitting in the middle of a mud puddle. 
She attracts you and holds your interest. You even smile in sympathy. 
Why? Simply because that child is exercising her creative imagination. 
She is attributing to mud pies the delicious qualities 
of the pies which mother makes in the kitchen. 
You may not stop to realize that this is what 
is going on in the child’s mind, but unconsciously 
it is communicated to you. It is the quality of 
imagination that has held your attention. 
One hears it said often at the present time 
that there are so many more capable actresses 
than actors. The reason is that women fos- 
ter their imaginations more than men. 
Parents try to kill imagination in their 
children, especially in boys. Yet it is im- 
agination that distinguishes them from the 
mere muscle man. Parents seem to think 
that it is a sign of weakness, when if prop- 
erly fed and directed, imagination is of 
; tremendous importance even in 
Photograph by mes prosaic business. an ers 
Gar ie FN, We create in the imagination 
@ea the character we wish to express. 
d If it is real and vital to us in 
imagination we will be 


able to express it with 

freedom and surety. But 

we must conceive it as a 

whole before we begin 
to express it. 

There will be 

those who will dis- 

agree with me 

».and say that 


IN JOSEPH MEDILL PATTERSON’S ONE-ACT 
PLAY, “BY-PRODUCTS” 


magnetism presupposes imagination. 

This is a mistake. Many magnetic ac- 

tresses are wholly lacking in imagina- 

tion, their hold upon the public rest- 

ing chiefly upon personality and charm 

and beauty. Have you ever gone to a 

tea party where you met some very Be i hee 

magnetic woman who radiated charm, | — am white, New York 


who not only held your attention but ex- 
hilarated you until you became impatient 
to see this scintillating creature on the 
the fullness of her wonder? And have 
tunity came and you saw her on the 


AS Peg 


stage, where you might realize 
you not felt, when -your oppor- 
stage at last, the disappoint- 
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ment of realizing a wooden lady with a the action of the 
beautiful. mask for a face, speaking play? Unless 
faultlessly articulated lines—an ac- _~ + @ » this 2. rae 
tress who rose desperately to the big ; aero you feel that 
moments of her part, and who never ' after all you 
for a moment let you forget that it have seen a 
was she, the actress, whom you saw, ‘WJ limited _por- 
not the character whom she was por- trayal of the 
traying? There may have been splen- ~ character and 
did acting but you were conscious of you real- 
the fact that it was acting. There was ize that 
no illusion. She was conscious at the big 

climax that she was acting this part and that “& 

she must reach this climax. She was acting as_ 4 

much to herself as to you. That is not the art 

of the great actress. The imaginative actress 

builds a picture, using all her heart and soul ; , 

and brain. She builds this picture not alone i 

for the people out in front but for herself. / 

She believes in it and she makes the people 

across the footlights believe in it. Unless she 

has done this she has failed. She must stimu- 

late the imagination of the audience. An 

actress should not only be able to play a 

part; she should be able to play with 

it. Above all, she should not 

allow anything to stand 

between her and 
the thing she 

is’ express- 


Photegraph by Bangs, New York 


though the acting was 

practically flawless 

; there was something 

How often does an ac- -F@¥ missing. And, in nine 
tress play a part so as to ~ a cases out of ten, that 
leave you with the feel- ' is because the woman 
ing that you have so inti- playing the part did 
mate a knowledge of the ied not use any imagina- 
character that you could . tion. She was entirely 
imagine its conduct in 2 bound by the tradi- 
any position, aside from [BMH photograph by White, New York we tions of the theatre. 
the situations involved in ™  Lavuretre Taytor as Peg ™ She did everything 
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number of times that there have been Irish plays, of 

the number of times that the Irish character has 

been used in the working out of a plot. Yet never, 

to my knowledge, has an Irishman been played on 

the stage. (This excepts, of course, Lady Greg- 

ory’s players’ and Guy Standing’s rendition of a 

current Irish-American role.) Real~ Irishmen 

» have never been played. The Irish. can be the 

4 most melancholy people on the face of the 

} earth, yet the traditional stage Irish have been 
lilting colleens and joking Paddies. 

The most interesting thing to me in act- 

4 _ing is the working out of the character itself, 

the finding of that which is uncommon 

and the small, seemingly insig- 

ii nificant trait which 

~ will unconsci- 

ously make 





LAURETTE TAYLOR ROWING ON 
LONG ISLAND SOUND 


just as it would have 
been done by. anyone 
else on the stage. This 
is fatal. 
You feel untouched 
by the play because it 
was not made real to 
you. 
The artist looks for 
the unusual. She watches 
everyone, always search- 
ing for the unusual in 
clothes, in manner, 
in gesture. The 
imaginative ac- 
tress will even 
remember that 
the French have WITH HER TERRIER ON THE ROCKS AT 
character- | LARCH MONT 
istics other than . an appeal to the audience and 
the shrug! . establish the human appeal. Too 
Think fyWane: - much importance is laid. on clothes. 
ofcrTte — In the main, I think that all clothes 
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hamper unless they 
express the character. 
Personally, I detest 
“straight” parts for 
that reason. They ne- 
cessitate the clothes 
that make me self-con- 
scious—or, rather, 
“clothes conscious.” 

I want to get right in- 
side the character and 
act. from the heart as 
well as from the head. 
That is impossible un- 
less one is free from 
outside interference. 

I think actresses pay 
too. much attention to 
the tradition of acting. 
That is a great mistake. 
It cramps creative in- 
stinct. I received a 
good deal of criticism 
for my walk in “The 
Bird of Paradise.” 
Some of the critics said 
I should be taught how 
to walk across the stage. 
Of course I paid no at- 
tention to -that. My 
walk was the walk of 
the barefoot Italians 
who carry loads on 
their heads, and I had 
learned it from them. 
It certainly was not the 
traditional stage walk, 
but we are living in a 
time when _ simplicity 
and truth are the watch- 
words of the theatre. 
The traditional stage 
walk would not. have 
fitted the character I 
played. 

The stage has come 
to a period of simplic- 
ity. A few years ago 
the direct attitude 
adopted by the younger 
actresses of to-day to- 
ward their roles would 
have been considered ri- 
diculous. The changes 
have been positive but 
subtle, and the actress 
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“MERE BEAUTY IS UNIMPORTANT, COMPARED WITH IMAGINATION. : 
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without concentration has been unable 
to discern them. They are the ones 
who are still sparring for time in 
their emotional scenes, using the tra- 
ditional tricks to express grief, joy, sur* 
prise, chagrin; and they wonder why 
they are sitting at home without engage- 
ments. They cannot comprehend that 
the very little basket of tricks which 
made them the idols a few years ago 
fails utterly to get results to-day. 

They still have their beauty, their 
magnetism and charm, but they are so 
bound up in the traditions of the the- 
atre that they are unable to take the 
step ahead. 

The time has come when we may as 
well realize that we can no longer give 
a filmy portrayal of emotion and pad 
it out with stereotyped pieces of “‘busi- 
ness.” The younger actresses of to-day 
express the elemental emotions as the 
elemental person would express them in 
real life. There is no such thing as a 
compromise in the logical development 
of a character in order to make a the- 
atrical effect. 

Some of my friends in the profession 
have criticised me for having Peg in 
“Peg o’ My Heart” leave all her beau- 
tiful clothes behind her when she makes 
up her mind to go back to her father. 
They take me to task for appearing in 
the last act in the same grotesque make- 
up which Peg wore in the first act. It 
would be more charming, they say, to 
have her go back in her pretty clothes. 

The point they seem to overlook is- 
that Peg is leaving all this because she 
hates ft, and to take the pretty clothes 
would be to carry away something of 
the very thing that she is running away 
to avoid. It would be utterly inconsist- 
ent with the simple elements of inde- 
pendence in Peg’s nature. She is going 
to leave because she is disgusted with 
the people, the place, the shame and 
deceit, the confinement and everything 
else. Can you imagine anyone with 
Peg’s spunk taking along anything at all 
that those people had given her? Never! 
She would go back in the clothes that it 
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had suited her father to provide for 
her. That, to my mind, is the logical 
working out of her character. Had she 
taken anything she would have taken 
all. There could have been no com- 
promise with Peg. 

Too few actresses follow their in- 
stinct. I think instinct is the direct con- 
nection with truth. 

It is not enough to know just what 
you are to do yourself in the action of 
a piece; you must know also the exact 
relation you must bear to every other 
character in the play. 

For instance, take the business of 
dying. You must in your imagination 
realize not only the fact that you are 
dying but the effect which your death 
will have on every character related to 
your-part. You know that you are not 
dying and the audience knows it, but 
in your imagination you must really be- 
lieve you are. The business of dyin 
becomes actual to you; also, you sia 
the audience to believe in you by the 
very sincerity of your attitude. 

This trait is really remarkable in 
Maude Adams. Recall her work in 
“Chantecler.” Without her tremendous 
imagination to gild her impersonation, 
this frail little woman would have been 
hopeless in the part. Yet through her 
marvelous richness of imagination she 
produced the illusion of bigness that 
many women better fitted physically 
could not have done. 

One would never say that Maude 
Adams is beautiful, in the sense that 
she is pretty or has a beautiful phy- 
sique; but she has charm, magnetism 
and imagination. These three make a 
beauty that transcends mere beauty. 

Beauty, personality and magnetism 
are not important in the equipment of 
a star, when compared to the creative 
faculty of imagination. The first three 
qualities are valuable adjuncts, and no 
one should sneeze at them. But you 
might get along without the slightest 
beauty and little or no personal magne- 
tism if you were generously endowed 
with the imaginative mind. 
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[ HE hair specialist ran a know- 
| f ing finger along the rapidly 
|=} growing bald spot on my head 
and exclaimed: 

“Dandruff !” 

“No! vaudeville,” I corrected mildly. 

“T don’t get you,” he said. 

“No wonder, Doctor,” I volunteered ; 
“you never have been in vaudeville. You 
would be treating yourself for bald- 
ness instead of me if you had.” 

“I begin to see,” he smiled benignly. 
_ “Vaudeville is worry.” ; 

“That’s the best definition I have 
heard of vaudeville up to date, Doctor,” 
I approved. “One ought to go to a 








scientific man for definitions, to a lit- 
erary man for descriptions.” 

“T’ve given you the definition,” he 
chuckled. “Suppose you give me the 
description.” 

“T’ll do it if you'll divide your bill in 
half, seeing that I am supplying one- 
half of the diagnosis,” I agreed. 

The doctor nodded sagely, occupying 
himself with multiplying the prospec- 
tive bill by two and then dividing it by 
two so the quotient might remain un- 
impaired, and I began the following 
narrative: 


Get it our of your head that vaude- 
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TECHNICALLY, THIS IS KNOWN.AS A “TOUCH” 


ville is a short show. It isn’t; it’s a long 
disease. If you once contract it you’re 
gone. Many die from it. A few recover 
and get fabulously rich—by which I 
mean their riches are a sad fable. What 
money there is in vaudeville is made 
by keeping out of it. This sounds like 
a paradox, but I speak out of the full- 
ness of my heart and the emptiness 
of my pocket, and I know whereof 
I speak. 

I’ve been in vaudeville six months— 
the longest six months of my life. 


Naturally! I nev- 
er slept a wink 
during the whole 
six, which makes 
them equal in 
time to any other 
twelve. Nobody 
invaudeville 
dreams of sleep- 
ing, and when he 
does he dreams 
he had sense 
enough to have 
kept out of it. A 
few with the 
sleeping sickness 
took it for a cure 
and when they re- 
covered their 
health they ran. 
Did I hear the 
remark that the 
profits must be in 
proportion to the 
efforts and_ the 
pains involved? 
I'll excuse the 
blunder. There 
are no profits in 
vaudeville. O ut- 
siders, for the 
sake of politeness, 
may call them 
profits, but in 
reality they are 
bills — bills for 
scenery, props, 
photographs, sal- 
aries, fares, tips, 
touches — sala- . 
ries and commis- 
sions. You sub- 
‘tract these from 
what you already owe and find your- 
self so much deeper in the hole than 
when you started that you wonder if 
Marconi has enough genius left to in- 
vent something that will pull you out 
of it. Mere money can never do it. 
There’s a limit even to the power of 
money. For that reason Rockefeller 
made golf instead of vaudeville his 
favorite pastime. If he hadn’t, he would 
have been too poor to buy golf clubs 
long ago. 
So far, I. have dealt in nothing but 
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glittering generalities, but now let me 
bid good-by to my, preamble and get 
down to the hard facts. This last re- 


mark is superfluous. All facts in vaude- 


ville are hard. The rest is easy, but the 
rest has nothing to do with facts. Well, 
then, when my guardian angel went up 
to Northern Canada for a fishing excur- 
sion, I wrote a sketch called, “All For 
Her.” The title was a great blunder. 
It should have been “All For Them.” 
They got it all. 

I read the sketch to my friends and 
they yelled in a chorus, “Bully! Im- 
mense! It will lift them out of their 
seats!” This was not flattery on their 
part, but ignorance, inasmuch as they 
weren't familiar enough with the show 
business to know that you have to get 
‘em in their seats before you can— 
well, never mind about that! Anyhow, 
actors and playwrights in general lift 
’em out of their seats at such frequent 
intervals that I am often compelled to 
wonder if it wouldn’t pay the audi- 
ences better to take “Standing Room 
Only.” Why go to the trouble and ex- 
pense of sitting down when you are 
warned in advance by the troupe and 
the author that every two seconds you 
must get up again. 

After writing your sketch and get- 
ting your friends to praise it, which 
anybody can do with money enough to 
set up the drinks, the next step is to 
get it produced: This, according to uni- 
versal experience, is more difficult and 
less frequent. No one who has ever 
produced a sketch and survived it is 
going to be reckless enough to produce 
another, any more than the man 
who has stepped into a den of lions 
and escaped will try it again to make 
sure that lions are beasts and carnivor- 
ous. After his first escape, he will take 
the word of the zodlogist. And again 
those who never have produced a 
sketch aren’t going to begin unless 
they’re insane; and insane people are 
usually under custodians who wont let 
them burn their money, an unfortu- 
nate condition of affairs for the multi- 
tude who have trunks full of sketches 
and board bills. 

And the result of these propositions 
was that I was forced to produce my 
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sketch myself. You will notice that in 
self-defense I use the word forced, 
because I wouldn’t have you think 
meanly enough of me to_ believe 
that I did it merely because I 
wanted the sensation. Does a man put 
his foot on the third rail because he 
has the notion that it will make him 
feel good? Not in the village from 
which I come, where the danger sig- 
nals and threats of a heavy fine are 
hung all along the tracks. 

It’s really astonishing when you 
stop to think of it, but the truth is 
you can’t produce a sketch without 
actors. Yes, despite all that is alleged 
against actors, they’re really neces- 
sary for the production of plays. 
Otherwise, I don’t know that there is 
any legitimate excuse for the occupa- 
tion. In countries where they give no 
plays, they have no actors. I am hoping 
to emigrate to one of these countries 
if I can get a passport, and my exact 
knowledge is the result of a careful 
inquiry into conditions. 

Before I was stricken, I always had 
the notion that there were more ac- 
tors in the world than were needed 
and that an actor was a person of su- 
preme ability who never could connect 
with a job. Vaudeville rapidly cured 
me of the illusion. I offered over five 
hundred actors a job before I could 
inveigle one into connecting. The trou- 
ble was, I learned, that all of the five 
hundred had been in vaudeville once— 
and once was generally enough. 

“Don’t mention vaudeville to us,” 
they said when I approached them. 
“The very name constitutes extenu- 
ating circumstances and an alibi for 
murder. Any jury of actors: in the 
whole world would return a verdict 
declaring us public benefactors. Civili- 
zation is stamping out typhoid, yellow 
fever, consumption and the bubonic 
plague; and some great scientist will 
get the Carnegie medal by doing as 
much for vaudeville. Until the advent 
of the hero we want to do our share. 
We owe that duty to humanity and 
the profession.” 

This wasn’t exactly encouraging for 
a starter, but a green hand in a new 
venture never knows when he ought 
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to be discouraged; otherwise, angels 
would be fewer and farther between. 
However, after a week devoted to the 
effort I found four people—one male 
and three females—who were willing 
to face the music, which, so to speak, 
they never had heard before. Re- 
hearsals were the next step in the proc- 
ess and we hadn’t begun to rehearse 
on the stage I rented for the purpose 
when the leading lady wanted to know 
when the show was going out. 

“As soon as the rehearsals are over 
and we have our try-out and get our 
bookings,” I answered. 

“I’m from Missouri,” she said, 
“and friends tell me that only one 
sketch in two hundred gets bookings, 
and while this sketch looks as if it 
might get a call along with the one 
hundred and ninety-nine others, I 
can’t see what there is about it which 
entitles it to be chosen. Meanwhile I 
have to eat and sleep, and while my 
landlady is kind hearted she wont let 
me do it for nothing.” 

Technically this was known as a 
“touch,” and I fell for it with the ex- 
plicit understanding that this was to 
be the last and only time. It was, in 
so far as she was concerned, for at 
the end of a week, when we were 
ready for a dress rehearsal and two 
agents put in their appearance to see 
it, her absence was horribly conspicu- 
ous. I rushed for the telephone, got 
her landlady at the other end of it 
and learned that Miss What’s Her 
Name had departed for home and 
mother. What she left for me was her 
best wishes and her typewritten part. 
I was a nice young man, she had said, 
and would do very well if I left pro- 
ductions alone and went in for matri- 
mony. 

This was small consolation, inas- 
much as I had a set of scenery on hand 
that had cost one hundred and fifty 
dollars, and prop’s that figured up to 
fifty more. Scenery and prop’s are 
worse off without actors than actors 
without scenery and prop’s. The com- 
bination is necessary for success and 
I had hoped the four actors I had 
hired would stick to me until I could 
replace the eloping woman and so give 
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the scenery and the prop’s another 
chance. 

The hope was forlorn. It was get- 
ting late in the season and they feared 
that by the time I got a second young 
woman to take the part of the first the 
season would be over. Moreover, they 
had come to the conclusion that the 
show didn’t look good. If it had looked 
good, Miss What’s Her Name, who 
had been a dramatic critic on a coun- 
try paper and who knew a good thing 
when she saw it, would have stuck. 

My situation was now like that of 
a man who finds himself on the back 
of a hungry tiger and doesn’t know 
whether he ought to keep on riding 
until thrown off and devoured or 
jump to the ground and risk a foot 
race. I decided to defer my destiny 
and ride to my fall. The tiger, sure 
of its meal either way, offered no ob- 
jection. I scoured the town and finally 
got four more actors, and not being 
able to get four that contented me, I 
contented myself with the four I got. 

They had it over my first troupe 
in that they were all actors—artists 
in the gentle art of touching. One had 
a mother dependent upon him, an- 
other a sister, another a wife. One was 
frank enough to say he was depend- 
ent upon himself. But they were a good 
sort all the same and they hung on 
until I could inveigle two more agents 
to review the show and pass judg- 
ment on it. One of these agents as- 
sured me the piece was immense but 


* the actors were rotten, and the other 


that the actors were immense but that 
the show was rotten. When their opin- 
ions were put together this left me a 
rotten show and a rotten troupe, or a 
show and a troupe that were im- 
mense, according to the way one looked 
at it. However, it was my privilege to 
take my choice between these two pro- 
nouncements and being young and 
optimistic, I selected the latter. 

My persistency proved a little more 
than its own reward this time, for 
finally the agents got together and com- 
promised, the one admitting that the 
show was immense and the actors 
fair, the other that the show was 
so-so and the actors immense, and as 
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a result of the. compromise they got 
me a house to try the thing out. 
Elated, I thought all my difficulties 
were over, but I soon found that they 
had just begun. All the stage hands 
of this obscure theatre were unionized 
and there is an inviolable law to the 
effect that every show having fifty 
feet of scenery must carry its own 
union carpenter with it. 

The luxury was too great to afford, 
for an extra railroad fare and an ex- 
tra salary would mean a more imme- 
diate bankruptcy. Yet the luxury was 
an absolute necessity. The only way 
around the obstacle was to fire one of 
my actors and hire a~combined car- 
penter and actor. The solution had its 
insolvable quantities, for while there 
are any number of actors who are 
designed by nature for carpenters, 
there are few carpenters who are born 
actors. But the way out of this quan- 
dary, as out of many another, is com- 
promise, and at last I found a man 
who could drive a nail in a board and 
hammer lines into his head. He 
might have been a whale among 
carpenters, but I decided, on try- 
ing him out, that among actors he 
was a fish out of water. 

Vaudeville, however, is a long 
way from being all sorrow. Like 
life, it has its beneficent surprises. 
One of those transpired when I 
announced to my people that I 
should have to fire one of them 
in order to make room for the 
carpenter. Instead of being in- 
censed, they were delighted. Each 
wanted to be that lucky mortal. Like 
me, they were on the tiger’s back and 
yearned for some outside influence to 
help them come to a decision as to 
whether they should stay on or get off. 
They quarreled for the honor of quit- 
ting and then decided their differences 
by drawing lots. The lucky one got a 
steady job as a clerk in a department 
store and I never see him now but 
he thanks me for it. I didn’t get him 
the job actually, but in reality I forced 
him to get it, which, he claims, amounts 
to the same. 

All of us went to work in dead 
earnest this time, and in ten days we 


“Ry? 


were 
ready for 
another 
try - out; 
but while 
we were 
ready, 


the thea- 


tre wasn’t 
and we 
had to 
hang on 
for: 
vacancy. 
We might 
have been 
hanging 
on yet if 
a_ sketch, 
through 
the sick- 


AMONG CARPENTERS, BUT AMONG ACTIO 
A FISH OUT OF, WATER 


ness of one of its actors, hadn’t 
fallen down unexpectedly, and if 
we hadn’t been called upon to fill 
the vacancy. It was another case, 
as the agent told me afterwards, 
where the remedy nearly came to being 
worse than the disease. The trouble 
started with our lady. She came from 
one of the leading families of the 
South and when she learned that most 
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of the patrons of that theatre were 
colored, she refused to go on. Her 
mother, she screamed, would never 
forgive her if she did, and if her 
friends in the South ever found it out, 
her social position would be gone. My 
argument to the effect that she would 
be better off without a social position 
than with it, did not avail. She val- 
ued social position more than money, 
and yet it was only when one of the 
actors brought forth the argument 
that there was no color to money that 
she condescended to go on. Her work 
showed her condescension. She laid 
down flat on her lines, and to my notion, 
“crabbed the piece.” 

The carpenter was worse. For if the 
lady put too much value on social posi- 
tion, he flew to the other extreme and 
put far too little value on it. He came 
on in a full dress suit and- yellow 
shoes. 

“T see,” he laughed when I flew back 
of the scenes after his first exit and 
pleaded with him to change, “you want 
the color of the shoes to match the 
color of the audience. I’d be glad to 
accommodate you, but the trouble is 
that this is the only pair of shoes I 
own. You might lend me yours.” 

I rushed out to the front again, in 
the carpenter’s shoes, and waited, my 
heart in my mouth, for the curtain to 
fall. When it actually fell I started to 
run. A thunder of applause stayed 
me. The show got over! Why it did is 


one of the mysteries, but it did. Even - 


the agents congratulated me. They 
were particularly enthusiastic about 
the acting of the lady and the carpen- 
ter. These two, they proclaimed, had 
saved the show! 


My elation was short lived, for I 
soon learned that there was all the dif- 
ference in the world between getting 
a show over once, and really and truly 
getting it over. The agents acquainted 
me with the difference when they re- 
marked that they would get me an- 
other theatre for another performance 
so that they could bring the booking 
agents, whose agents in turn they 
were, to give an authoritative judgment 
on its merits. 
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“But why didn’t the booking agents 
come in the first place?” I asked. 

“Oh, they never go out,” they ex- 
plained, “when the weather is rainy 
or cold, or the theatre is too far 
or— 

“But what guarantee can you give 
me that when I produce the show 
a second time it wont rain or—” 

“The show is so good that we'll in- 
duce them to come anyhow,” they in- 
terrupted. 

And so I again put myself in the 
hands of the agents and fate and let 
things take their appointed course and 
more of my money. 

And this time fate wanted to be 
kind, for I got a theatre near the heart 
of the town, fair weather and an audi- 
ence from the booking agents inside 
of a week. But if fate wanted to be 
kind, the stage hands of the theatre 
didn’t, for one of them took a spite 
against the show or me, and switching 
the lights on us in our dark scene, 
crabbed the show. 

The booking agents shrugged their 
shoulders, turned up their noses and 
prepared to leave. I begged them to 
stay over for the second show, which 
would go on in an hour, but they 
turned a deaf ear to my pleas and 
marched out. Luck was with me that 
night, however, for as they marched 
out two others marched in for the sec- 
ond show. The lights went on and off 
at the right time for this performance; 
the show got over with a whoop, and 
the. booking agents told me to come 
down to their offices in the morning and 
consider myself booked. 

I was in their office on that follow- 
ing morning long before they were. 
When they:finally appeared on the scene 
they coolly asked me the nature of 
my errand. I explained the purport of 
my presence, and then, racking their 
memories, they managed to recall that 
they had seen a show with which I was 
somehow connected. 

“Come to-morrow and we will tell 
you when to come again,” they yawned, 
anxious to be rid of me. 

I came on the morrow, and on the 
morrow after that-and the morrow 
thereafter and I might have been going 
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yet, if my 
persist- 
ency hadn’t got 
on their nerves. They 
handed me a list of 
bookings finally, 
because they wanted 
the act but because 
they didn’t want me. The list read: 
Duluth—Nov. 12, 13, 14, 15th; Minne- 
apolis—Nov. 16, 17, 18th; Madison— 
Dec. 21, 22, 23, 24th; Cincinnati—Jan. 
14, 15, 16th; Omaha—Feb. 1, 2, 3d. 
“What do you expect me to do be- 
tween Duluth, Minnesota, and Madison, 
Wisconsin?” I asked. 
“Amuse yourself,” they answered. 
“A fine amusement,” I replied, 
“when it will cost me about as much 
to get from one place to another as 
I am receiving for the show.” 
“That’s the fault of the railroads, 
not ours,” they observed. “Use your 
pull and get passes.”, 
“That settles me and vaudeville,” I 
exclaimed hotly. “I put my show on 
the shelf.” 


race: o 

pity -to do 

that,” they put 

in. “You'd better 
take your first date 
and start out. Maybe 


not THE LUCKY ACTOR GOT A STEADY JOB while you're on the 
AS A CLERK IN A DEPART- 
MENT STORE 


road we can fill in.” 

I had gone so far 
that it seemed to me I would be rash 
not to go a little further. The result of 
which reasoning was that I had our 
photographs taken, our billing matter 
printed and went as far as Duluth. 
From Duluth we went on to Minne- 
apolis, and there a telegram, collect, 
reached us from the agent: 


Madison date cancelled. Don’t be 
discouraged. Other dates may be in 
sight. 


Well, I did somehow manage to 
reach home, and, believe me, I in- 
tend to stay there. It is possible some- 
thing may take me away, but I’m will- 
ing here and now to give my word of 
honor that it wont be a vaudeville. 














EPrIGRAMS OF THE STAGE 


By 
EDWARD ABBOTT 





P RIDE goeth before a curtain speech. 











Nearly every unattractive chorus girl looks at the peroxide 





bottle once too often. 
One-half the world does not know how the play-writing half. lives. 


When a man becomes manager for an actress of temperament, he 


begins to love dull women. 


If an actor got hit with an égg nowadays, he’d most likely be held 


up for an income tax. . 
Sexward the course of drama takes its way. 


In spite of the present skimpiness of women’s attire, men still 
go to burlesque shows. Some people are never satisfied. 


It’s a wise father who knows his own child—in “make-up.” 
It’s an ill wind that bloweth nobody some theme for a play. 
In the bright lexicon of a soubrette, there is no such word as age. 


The work of a high-class low comedian is oft-times considered 


mediocre. 
A smooth season never made a skillful manager. 
If at first you don’t succeed as a press-agent, lie, lie again, 
A play in the heart is worth two in the blush. 
In prosperity, provide for temperamental outbursts. 


Many an honest heart beats béneath a critic’s coat. 
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BAYES, an expert in 
Sand MA TRIMON ¥ 


RENNOED WOLF 


NORA 
3 Ie 
By 


FTER & 
matri- “ 
mony, 
Nora_ Bayes’ 
principal occupa- 
tion is sewing. If 
one might borrow one 
of her own pet wheezes, 
she is a Singer profession- 
ally, but a Domestic in her 
leisure hours. NORA 
The truth of the mat- saves anp 
ter is that Nora Bayes HER PRESENT 
isn’t the least little bit as you have ' 
imagined her. To be sure, she gets mar- 
ried whenever opportunity and the 
law permit, but you can’t fancy how 
immensely happy she is between 


A 























ceremonies. 

The popu- 

lar estimate of 

this pet of the 

varieties is that she 

is a roistering, rol- 

licking, devil-may-care 

sort of young person, to 

whom life is just a joyous 

frolic of lights, laughter and 

nuspanp, tango parties. Shame - 

warry _ fully I confess that once 

CLARKE upon a time I so re- 

garded her. That was before she and 

I in the course of a newspaper contro- 
versy signed an amnesty. 

In fact, for a number of years Nora 

Bayes and the writer hereof indulged 
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in the pastime of making faces at 
each other. In a misunderstand- 
ing that had arisen between 

her and one of her man- 
agers, which had resulted 

in an injunction restrain- 

ing her from accepting 
other engagements, I 
editorially endorsed the 
“manager’s side of the 
contention. Miss Bayes 

does not relish opposi- 

tion. She is particu- 

larly averse to it in 

print. 

Also, it seemed to 
be the duty of an un- 
biased surveyor of 
theatrical activities to 
poke fun at the style 
of billing adopted by 
Miss Bayes, wherein 
she referred to herself 
as “Assisted and Ad- 
mired by Jack Nor- 
worth,” the latter being 
her husband of the mo- 
ment. Sarcastic telegrams 
and messages of rebuke 
delivered through a mu- 
tual acquaintance assured 
me of Miss Bayes’ honest 
conviction that eventually 
I should be imprisoned for 
horse stealing or robbing an 
orphan asylum. 

Thus we sparred for sev- 
eral years. The first over- 
ture of peace came at the 
time when Mr. Norworth 
ceased to “admire” and 
“assist” Miss Bayes, pro- 
fessionally or otherwise, 
and gave way to Harry 
Clarke, her current hus- 
band as this article goes to 
press. 

Sarcastically, over the 
telephone one day, Miss 
Bayes asked why I persist- 
ently persecuted her, and 
I refuted the charge of 
ungallantry. The net re- 
sult of the conversation “ 
was that Miss Bayes 
agreed in the future to 
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perform her contracts and 

to omit confessions of love 

from her advertising mat- 

ter, and I in turn promised, 

so far as possible, to re- 

strict my comments to her 

vocal and comic talents, for 

which I had always possessed a 

profound reverence. The 

» complete truce was finally 

» solemnized over a high- 

» ball—the Peace Treaty 

, of the Haig and Haig, 

Miss Bayes called the 

incident—and_ thence- 

forth we abstained 

from conflict. 

Consequently it is 

only recently that I 

have béen enabled to 

study this preéminent 

singer of popular 

songs at close range. 

The disclosures which 

a tranquil propinquity 

afforded were sur- 
prising. 

I learned that, ex- 
cept when Miss Bayes 
was at the theatre, she 
spent most of her 
time at home. I learned 
also that she did not 
favor all-night  ses- 
sions at the restaurants 
frequented by her col- 

| leagues, and that she 
would rather play with 
a book than a bottle of 
champagne. I learned, 
too, that her general out- 
look on her calling was 

serious: 
Nora Bayes is able to 
“put over” a certain class 
of song a little better than 
any other woman’ on the 
American stage. If she has a 
rival, it is Blanche Ring. In 
her enunciation there is a 
_/ precision, an attack and an 
fe. emphasis that must make 
: lyric-writers long to hug 
» her. One of the saddest 
conditions of the stage 
to-day is that a very 


AFTER MATRIMONY, 
HER PRINCIPAL OCCU- 
PATION IS SEWING 





NORA BAYES 


HARRY CLARKE * NORA BAYES 


small proportion of singers give any 
heed to enunciation. Their ambition is to 
make their tones clear, no matter if the 
sense of the song becomes meaningless. 
Just in passing I should like to observe 
that this deficiency is the cause of as 
many failures of musical plays as are 
a faulty score or lame libretto. 

Miss Bayes receives as much as $2,500 
a week for singing twenty-five minutes 
twice a day. Few grand opera prima 
donnas are as fortunate. There are 
countless vocalists in vaudeville pos- 
sessed of better voices than Miss 
Bayes’, but there Js none that makes it 
so easy for an audience to understand 
and feel the meaning of a song. And for 
this perfection in delivery Miss Bayes 
should receive a testimonial from the 
Song-writers’ Union, if there be such an 
organization. 

It was not always thus with Nora 9, .,caphby ig 
Bayes—that is, the salary. She was White, New York vicktiar Gas 
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scarcely eighteen years of age, al- those days, melodrama was 
though already married, when she first : the chief dra- 
felt a wild yearning to uplift the y matic _ tid-bit. 
stage. As a child the a fo “Shaft No. 6” 
é happened to be 
the title of the 
: ei occ: : particular thrill- 
neigh- por ees id, er on the boards 
bors had told her (ghee - when Miss 
she was possessed of a ~~ i * 
wonderful contralto voice. In 
school and in choir she had 
established a parish repu- 
tation. She had noted 
Hopkins’ Theatre in her 
walks through Chi- 
cago’s State Street; 
and there she ap- 4 
plied for a hear- 
ing. 
At Hop- 
kins’ in 


BAYES AND 
CLARKE IN 
THEIR 


Photograph by Apeda, New York 
AS SHE LOOKS “CLOSE UP” 


Bayes meekly rapped at the 
manager’s door. She knew 
that the intermissions were 
enlivened by vaudeville 
offerings, and she hoped 
to find a niche in which to 

fit. 

As ae matter of fact, 
Miss Bayes was supposed 
to be at church when she 
was trying to get on the 
stage. Sunday was regular 
amateur day at Hopkins’, 
and the novice was not 
especially © encour- 
aged, when she was con- 


AT PLAY 





-NORA BAYES 


ducted into the theatre for a trial, leave the 
to observe a sign over the proscenium stage after 
arch, reading “Don’t Turow ANny- her song, 
THING.” Charles Elliott, the manager, as she 
was impressed by Miss Bayes’ voice, might not 
and told her she might report at the . be request- 
matinée performance for her début. ed by the 
Foreseeing the need of a costume, audience to 
Miss Bayes dashed home, and, un- return. 
known to the family, carried off 
her wedding dress. You will 
observe that she is forever 
mingling matrimony and 
art. Back at the theatre 
Joe O’Hara, a local 
favorite, took pity 
on her and ¢ 
showed her csp 
how to make sok ; F NORA BAYES 
up. Also #&® a laa ae WITH ONE OF 
he cau- > ih + a HER DOLLS 
tioned her 
not to 


HARRY CLARKE 
AND NORA 
BAYES ON 
THE LEFT 


» ; ” i 





NORA BAYES AND HARRY CLARKE IN THE CENTER WITH THE COLLIE 
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7 Miss Bayes, acting on this 
hint, courageously stood 
her ground until she had 
finished three _ ballads. 
One of them was a song, 
entitled “Always,” which 
was a favorite at that time 
with the ribbon clerk and 
housemaid trade. 

Kohl and Castle next en- 
gaged Miss Bayes at a sal- 
ary of twenty-five dollars a 
week. At the old Chicago 
Opera House, under that 
contract, she was obliged to 
dress in an uninviting room 
with seven other girls. The 
next time that Miss Bayes 
appeared at the Chicago 
Opera House, she was in 
“Little Miss Fix-It,’ and she 
occupied the star’s room. The 
other room was no longer in 
use because of its unhealthful 
condition. 

Little by little her salary 
grew, deriving sustenance 
along the way on the Orpheum 
Circuit at 

fifty dol- 




















THEY ARE A DELIGHTFULLY HAPPY COUPLE 


lars a week, at Percy G. Williams’ 
theatres at one hundred dollars a 
week, and finally at the Palace 


“MARRIAGE IS THE ONLY STATE TO BEIN” 








NORA BAYES 





Theatre, London, where her stipend 
was two hundred and fifty dollars. 
Broadway first knew her in “The 
Rogers Brothers in Panama.” <A 
song in that piece called) “Come to 
My’ Watermelon Party,” was consid- 
ered of too small merit for one of the 
principals to sing, and Miss Bayes ac- 
cepted the place in the chorus at forty 
dollars a week in return for the chance 
to “put one over.” She made the song 
the hit of the production, and, al- 
though her name was not on the pro- 
gram, she became known to managers 
and was soon on her way to fame and 
fortune. 

When Miss Bayes returned from 
London, commanding a salary of three 
hundred and fifty dollars a week, it 
looked as if she had reached the limit 
of the pecuniary possibilities of her 
talents. Those who followed vaudeville 
closely were aware that she possessed 
extraordinary ability of a certain kind, 
but few guessed that it could be util- 
ized outside of variety theatres. In 
those days Broadway managers were 
chary of invading vaudeville ranks to 
fill the complements of their more 
aristocratic and. dignified organiza- 
tions. 

Several volunteer scouts made bold 
to recommend Miss Bayes to produc- 
ing managers, but the latter ridiculed 
the suggestion of her value until F. 
Ziegfeld, Jr., always something of a 
pioneer, placed her prominently in 
“Follies of 1907.” He paid her four 
hundred dollars for her services, and 
she was largely responsible. for the 
great success of that révue. About this 
time she first met Jack Norworth, and 
together they worked out the words 
and music of “When Mother Was a 
Girl” and “Harvest Moon,” two songs 
that would go a long way toward bring- 
ing success to any musical entertain- 
ment. 

Curiously enough, her legal contest 
with Mr, Ziegfeld brought her salary to 
its topmost point. Miss Bayes and Nor= 
worth, by that time her husband, had 
been engaged jointly for “Follies of 
1909” at one thousand dollars a week. 
Probably Miss Bayes was taken ill. 
Certainly she said she was, and both 


she and Norworth abruptly quit 
their engagement. Vaudeville managers 
sought her services, and Lew Fields © 
tempted her into “The Jolly Bache- 
lors,” but Ziegfeld and his attorneys — 
were hot on her trail. One injunction 
after another piled up, each with its at- 
tendant newspaper notoriety, and fi- 
nally Miss Bayes abandoned the 
litigation in despair. For a period she 
was idle, restrained by court ‘mandate, 
and then at the conclusion of the term 
of Ziegfeld’s contract, she joyously — 
learned that through publicity her 
value had been enhanced. She returned 
to vaudeville at $2,500 a week. 

That theatrical folk do not harbor 
business grievances long is attested by 
the fact that Miss Bayes and Mr. Zieg- 
feld are now close friends, and that the 
latter is at this writing seeking a play 
in which to present her. as star. 

Miss Bayes’ voice is not mediocre, 
and it is not great. Her lower register 
is rich and her tones are powerful. 
But she sings a lyric with as much ar- 
tistry as a great actor might put into 
Shakespeare’s most stirring lines. It is, 
of course, wholly as a singer that her 
professional worth must be estimated. 
Her histrionic ability is still to be dem- 
onstrated. In the title rdle of “Little 
Miss Fix-It,” although she was equal to 
its demands, she found no opportunity 
for serious or important work. 

As in the case of most all the world’s” 
popular singers, a happy choice of songs 
has been a tremendous factor in her 
success. To desire good songs is one 
thing; to find them is another. And 
therein Nora Bayes holds an advantage 
over many of her competitors, because 
usually she is herself able to write the 
sort best suited to her. 

Lyrics and tunes are a kind of re- 
ligion to most vaudeville singers. They 
spend their lives in seeking numbers 
with a lilt and a swing and a “punch” 
that will set af audience’s feet a-tap- — 
ping. Such luminaries as Bert Williams, 
Harry Lauder, George M. Cohan, the 
late Henry Fragson, Eva Tanguay and 
Irene Franklin either write or inspire 
their own repertory. Miss Bayes also 
has the faculty of evolving the sort of 
rhythm and lyrics she requires, 
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Her constant companion is the fam- 
ily piano player, who accompanies her 
on the stage and occupies a room in 
her house, in order to respond to a call 
for help at any hour of the day or night. 
Once Miss Bayes gets an idea for a 
number, she cannot rest until it has 
taken shape. Inspiration may come to 
her after she has retired, in which case 
the household is aroused, and the en- 
tire staff, equipped with pencil and pa- 
per, labors over the piano. 

Recently when I chanced to drop in 
at her home I found her, Mr. Clarke 
and the pianist deep in the throes of 
song-building. 

Miss Bayes paused long enough to 
hum the melody. 

“Like it?” she inquired. 

“Rather,” I replied. “It has a wonder- 
ful charm.” 

“It ought to have,” retorted Miss 
Bayes. “It’s a strain I’ve stolen from 
‘Lohengrin.’ ” 

And so she had, and so do countless 
other song-writers. The formula seems 
to be first to get your tune, then dis- 
guise it by change of tempo, add your 
lyric, and serve at the prevailing rates. 

There are several songs which always 
will recall Nora Bayes, because she was 
the first to make them familiar. Among 
them are “Has Anybody Here Seen 
Kelly?’ “Come Along, Mandy,” 
“Strawberries,” “The Lovin’ Rag,” 
“Turn Off Your Light, Mr. Moon 
Man,” and “The Pinkerton Moon.” 

With Mr. Clarke, she is now present- 
‘ing an elaborate number, in which both 
dance and sing simultaneously for near- 
ly ten minutes, entitled “The Modern 

raze.” It tells in burlesque the story 
of a jealous lover who discovers that 
his sweetheart actually has been guilty 
of dancing the waltz. It forms the ba- 
sis of Miss Bayes’ present vaudeville 
act, and is both pretentious and comic. 
The idea belongs to Ray Peck, and Miss 
Bayes worked out the details. 

To meet Miss Bayes casually, one 
would get the impression that life con- 
tained little that was serious to her. She 
is ready in repartee, keen in satire and 
a of a gorgeous sense of 

umor. 

A specimen of her retorts courteous 
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was revéaled a few evenings ago at one 
of the regular dancing parties in which 
social Broadway is now indulging. 
There was present a young theatrical 
man who from humble origin has at- 
tained prosperity and entry into a 
favored coterie through his inherent 
brashness, and business associations. His 
deportment is not quite up to Newport 
standard—or even Shanby’s, for that 
matter—and at one of the dances the 
aroma of table d’hote still clung to 
him. 

On the occasion in question the 
young man burst uninvited upon one 
of the little groups which contained 
Miss Bayes, and interrupted the conver- 
sation with an entirely irrelevant and 
tactless remark. Miss Bayes greeted 
the assertion with a smile of incre- 
dulity. 

“You don’t believe me, do you, Miss 
Bayes?” asked the young man. 

“No,” she replied, “I always take 
everything you say with a grain of 
garlic.” 

Once on the stage Miss Bayes was 
appearing in a breakfast scene where 
eggs were being served, and a child sit- 
ting in a box made manifest his inter- 
est in the food. Stepping down to the 
footlights, she tendered the youngster 
an egg, but his mother drew back her 
child with a sign of annoyance. 

“You should let the young man take 
it,” said Miss Bayes quietly. “It is 
unique for eggs to be passed from this 


-side of the footlights.” 


In her home, however, while Miss 
Bayes entertains resplendently,—for in- 
stance, promoting. breakfast parties 
that begin at nine o’clock and last until 
evening,—she is in every sense the 
domesticated, industrious and dirt-chas- 
ing housewife. Her home is one of the 
handsome brick houses on West End 
Avenue, in the thick of New York’s 
best residential section. It is a souvenir 
of the Bayes-Norworth nuptials, but 
Mr. Clarke, the present incumbent, 
seems to adapt himself snugly to the 
environment. ; 

It is well and not garishly furnished, 
two grand pianos being the most con- 
spicuous sign of extravagance, It is a 
homey sort of place, and in none of 











its decorations indicative of its mis- 
tress’ profession. The absence of the- 
atrical mementoes, such as photographs 
and framed programs, is a rather re- 
freshing omission. 

Miss Bayes spends most of her 
leisure in her own spacious bedroom 
on the second floor. She refers to her- 
self as an “old maid,” and in the in- 
genious provision for personal comfort 
and her devices for neatness, the ap- 
pellation is apt. Each article of her 
wearing apparel, no matter how trivial, 
is neatly folded and wrapped in a cov- 
ering before it is laid away. 

At the head of Miss Bayes’ bed is a 
button which, when pushed in the morn- 
ing, unlocks the door of her-room and 
lowers the window. The unlocking of 
the door is also the signal for the maid’s 
entrance with coffee. This is served 
regularly at ten o’clock. Two hours 
later, Miss Bayes arises for what she 
terms breakfast. 

Also hanging at the head of the bed 
is a pair of white woollen socks. They 
are Miss Bayes’ remedy for insomnia. 
She is afflicted with cold feet—not the 
managerial brand, that most dreaded by 
player-folk of all blighting maladies— 
but the genuine physical variety. Ac- 
cording to Miss Bayes’ notion, cold feet 
make her sleepless. By drawing on the 
socks, she warms her feet, and slum- 
ber follows. By the side of the socks 
hangs a strip of black silk.-Miss Bayes 
calls it her “blinders.” In the morning 
when the daylight annoys her, she binds 
it over her eyes and resumes her beauty 
sleep. 

One of the comedienne’s weaknesses 
is dolls. Dolls of all sizes and all styles 
repose on the pillows of her bed and 
divan. One magnificent doll of wax, 
imported from Paris, cost fifty dollars. 
% Another old-fashioned China doll, 
q dressed after the crinoline style of 
a fifty years ago, is equally treasured by 
its owner. Big dolls and little dolls, 
flaxen-haired dolls and brunette dolls, 
are forever tumbling over in one’s lap 
when one sinks down in one of Miss 
Bayes’ sofas. 

As mentioned at the outset, her 
leisure is devoted largely to fancy work 
and sewing. Her hobby is what women 
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call the cross-stitch. Dozens of ani- 
mals and figures, and even landscapes, 
worked out in colors in this stitch, 
adorn the walls. Many of them are 
framed in groups. Blushingly Mr. — 
Clarke confessed to me that he had ~ 
learned the cross-stitch, He was in- ~ 
duced to exhibit specimens of his handi- 
work, done in a spirit of fun and pre- 
sented to his wife. 

Mr. Clarke’s principal household” 
duty seems to be to pare apples for 
the apple of his eye. Apples are the 
favorite fruit of the Bayes-Clarke 
ménage. Dutifully and solemnly Mr. 
Clarke nightly perches himself on the 
- of Miss Bayes’ bed, pares large 
red apples and passes them to his wife, 
who does the only reasonable thing one 
may do with juicy apples. It is not un- 
common for the comedienne to devour 
six or eight of them before retiring. 
She claims a record of twenty, but that 
is probably the press-agent’s miscalcu- 
lation. 

To all appearances and by their own 
testimony Miss Bayes and Mr. Clarke 
are very happy. Mr. Clarke is a small 
man physically, a legitimate actor of 
good theatrical stock—the son of Cres- — 
ton Clarke and Adelaide Prince—but 
he has cultived a mustache and a two- 
a-day atmosphere, and appears to get 
nicely into his new environment. 

One of Miss Bayes’ favorite topics 
is “Harry’s gameness.” She refers 
proudly to the successful manner in 
which he has taken his place by her side 
as a vaudeville partner, and she resents 
bitterly any suggestion that her hus- 
band is basking in the light of her own 
greatness. Very, bp! confidentially 
she will tell you of the sacrifices the 
young man has made in order to assist 
her. She assured me, for instance, that 
when Mr. Clarke was convinced that 
his voice was not up to her standard, 
he deliberately caused certain bones in 
his nose to be broken and removed, in 
order to improve his vocal plumbing. 

On the subject of the possibility of 
happy marriage among players Miss 
Bayes has definite ideas. She believes 
that separation is fatal to connubial 
bliss, and, hence, holds fast to the rule ~ 
that a manager engaging her must also 
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make Mr. Clarke a member of the or- 
ganization. It happens that the young 
man is a sufficiently good actor to be 
welcome on his own merits. 

At close range you will observe that 
Miss Bayes’ hair is streaked heavily 

' with gray. This touch of frost is at- 
tractive, and does not give a semblance 
of advanced age. At first she was sen- 
sitive about the gray hairs, and con- 
cealed them by wearing aigrettes. Now 
she pushes them to the fore and refers 
to them laughingly. 

With three marriages to her credit, 
it is fair to concede to the comedienne 

—expert knowledge of matrimony. Her 
views on it, therefore, may prove en- 
lightening. 

_ “Matrimony,” she declares, “is the 
only state to be in. I believe that a 
woman should have as many love af- 
fairs as she likes, but only one at a 
time. Also I am sure that a woman 
may be really in love many times, but 
I do not understand how she can be 
on with the new before she is off with 
the old. 

“A man or a woman may go direct 
from one love affair to another, and 
be quite happy. People always have 
said that it was impossible for a mar- 
ried couple on the stage to be happy. 

Once I proved the fallacy of this for 
five years, and now I am proving it 
again. Happiness is right up to the in- 
dividual every time.” 

Perhaps I should let you into a little 
secret. Miss Bayes is shortly to adopt 
a baby and rear it as her own. By the 
time these words reach type she will 
in all probability have found and re- 
cruited the infant she is seeking. 

Her love of children is pronounced, 
and she borrows her friends’ babies 
for a day whenever she has the chance. 
In selecting a child for adoption she 
will not inquire into its parentage fur- 
ther than to ascertain the healthiness 
of the father and mother. She will not 
even ask their names, and will cherish 
the youngster as her own. 

Above all else, Nora Bayes is demo- 
cratic. Her reputation for outbursts of 
temperament is not altogether deserved. 
She and her managers have not always 


agreed on business matters, but it is not 
incongruous to conceive that the man- 
agers may occasionally have been in 
error. 

Whatever her idiosyncrasies, they do 
not take the form of artifice and airs, 
as they do in many stage ladies of 
prominence. One may approach Nora 
Bayes comfortably. Also in any con- 
versation with her lasting longer than 
a minute one may be confident of hear- 
ing a joke or a bright speech worth 
listening to. 

Charles Dillingham, one of Broad- 
way’s acknowledged wags, is always 
eager for a bout of repartee with her, 
and whenever she chances to be in the 
jurisdiction he invites her to call at 
his office for an afternoon of gossip 
and persiflage. One of her closest 
friends is Ethel Barrymore, the pos- 
sessor of a keen sense of humor, who 
finds in Miss Bayes a kindred spirit. 

To this day Oscar Hammerstein, an- 
other of Broadway’s wits, tells glee- 
fully of his first meeting with Miss 
Bayes. The Victoria Theatre was then 
nearing completion, and Mr. Hammer- 
stein had already moved into his tiny 
room in the loft. The decorators had 
not begun their work, and the walls 
were bare. Mr. Hammerstein’s room 
was sparsely furnished, and utensils as 
necessary to his comfort as a cuspidor 
were lacking. 

As he chatted with Miss Bayes on 
the occasion in question, he smoked vig- 
drously a big black cigar, and at inter- 
vals wheeled in his chair and spat. 

“Ah,” remarked the comedienne, “I 
see that you do your own interior dec- 
orating.” : 

At one of the Sixty Club’s dances 
this winter, Miss Bayes appeared at 
Sherry’s in a gown more décolleté than 
any she had worn on previous occa- 
sions. In fact, its daring depth made 
her nervous, and she confided to a group 
of friends that she was not sure it was 
intended for public exhibition. 

“Why, darn it,” she remarked, “when 
I tried it on at the modiste’s shop the 
first time, I didn’t know whether I was 
being dressed for the opera or an opera- 
tion.” 
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A SHORT STORY OF A 
GIRL WHO CAME BACK 


By 


Ida M. Evans 


Author of ‘‘The Back Porch of Life,’’ ‘‘Mud- 
puddles,’’ ‘‘Rouge and Black Sateen,’’ etc. 
LE EUS TRACTED: 8 eR LB EAMES 


PON the glass showcase of 
U | plain, plaited and frilled neck- 
wear, Bessy Jennings leaned 
weary and perspiring elbows. 
“If the thermometer doesn’t rehearse 
a sliding act pretty soon,” she an- 
nounced languidly, “I’ll jump my job. 
Standing all day in a basement that is 
stuffer than a horse-hair sofa cushion 
and sizzlier than a griddle of fried 
cakes, picking out jabots to suit women 
with a thirty-nine-cent pocket-book and 
a three-dollar yearning, aint living. It’s 
enough to make you appreciate the peo- 
ple that are always moaning over the 
poor working girl.” 
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Anne Peterson, whose perspiring 


right elbow adjoined Bessy’s left, did — 


not look up from the tray of bow-ties 
that she was re-arranging with one 
spiritless hand. But she yawned with 
the same heat-induced drawl of intona- 
tion: “’Bout two days after you 
jumped, youd be pussy-footing it up 
to old Farwell’s office for him to let you 
jump back. Cheer up. It wont always 
be July. December’s bound to get here 
ear sometime, and then we'll be 
yapping for some of the heat we’re 
now—” 

“When you two young ladies finish 
your most interesting discussion of the 
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weather, would one of you mind at- 
tending to me? Or—would it be too 
much to ask?’ From the other side 
of the glass counter, the question flirted 
like pepper from a shaker. 

“Such nerve!” commented Bessy to 
Anne. Slowly, haughtily, she raised 
heat-drooped eyelids—and then Bessy 
forgot that a _ perspiration-clammy 
shirtwaist was glued to a clammy-per- 
spiring back, that disheveled wisps of 
hair hung stickily down over her ears 
because she was too languid to push 
them up; she forgot that her face was 
hot and gummy, that a tight suéde 
pump was crushing a heat-swollen corn 
- and sending streaks of agony to her 
' knee, that her throat was parched for 
a sundae. She poked the inattentive 
Anne in the ribs: 

“Some linen jabots with Cluny edge, 
please. And—could you hurry if the 
store caught fire?” 

In response to the poke, Anne looked 
- up listlessly. And instantly an incip- 
_ tent yawn changed to an awed gasp of 

admiration. 

_. For she beheld a white lace dress 
(“Real!” Bessy’s whisper gurgled up as 
- she delved for the Cluny-edged 
_jabots), a white lace hat loaded with 
white aigrettes (“Did you ever see 
so many outside an Easter opening win- 
dow?” Bessy hissed demandingly), an 
assortment of diamond _ eardrops, 
brooches, rings, bracelets and lavallieres 
that would have put a Christmas 
jewelry counter to shame for its pau- 
city of glitter; hands the softest, whit- 
finger-nails the pinkest and 
shiniest that Bessy and Anne had ever 
been near; and a face whose features 
might have been entirely left off, so 
overwhelmed were they by a complex- 
fon of rose pink and cream white, and 
so overhung by golden earmuffs and 
bangs. All this on the other’side of the 
counter, frowning over the delay. 

Bessy got the jabots, and, with fin- 
gers made clumsy by humility, 
spread them out for inspection. She 
rendered the highest tribute possible 
for femininity; she put away haughti- 
mess and groveled. “These aint very 
nice,”—depreciatingly. “We'll have a 
better assortment next week.” 


“T’'ll be a thousand miles from here 
next week,” snapped the — vision. 
“And thank goodness I will, or they’d 
be carting my sizzled bones out to 
Rosehill. Give me six of those plaited 
ones, Can’t say I’m daffy over ’em, but 
they’re sort of cute. Say, you look 
familiar to me! You’re not—why, you 
are little Bessy Jennings!” 

Bessy, who was five feet seven and 
weighed one hundred and _ sixty, 
frowned puzzledly while she ransacked 
memory’s closets. “That’s my name,” 
she admitted, “but there’s no peekhole 
to my past that I can see you 
through.” 

“No? Think again. Think hard. 
Shut your eyes and think. Don’t 
you remember Jenny Ollett, that lived 
across the hall on the fourth floor 
rear of old Haggerty’s tenement? 
Why, Bessy, can you forget the many 
times you had to lug my mother’s 
washboiler across that hall and back 
because your mother’s started to leak 
just as the clothes started to boil, and 
she had to borrow ours. I can hear your 
mother rave—” 

“Jenny Ollett!” The six plaited frills 
fell from Bessy’s fingers to the floor. 
Bessy leaned weakly against the coun- 
ter and stared unbelievingly. “You 
aint never Jenny Ollett!” 

Below the aigrettes and the golden 
bangs beamed a complacent smile. “Not 
any more. Thanks for the emphasis. 
I’m Jeanne de Awhlette now. That’s 
me. Ever notice the posters? My face 
and name are strung on every billboard 
from Wilmette to Blue Island. But 
twelve years ago, I was plain, scrawny 
Jenny. And,”—contritely—“to think of 
me railing at you poor kids because 
you didn’t turn a double somersault 
waiting on me! But, Lordy} I never 
look at a clerk’s face. How in the 
world do you endure this hot place 
on this hot day? And how’s your folks? 
Do you still live on West Madison? 
And does your pa still wear woolen 
underwear all summer on account of 
his rheumatism ?” 

“He’s got ’em on this broiling day,” 
—indignantly. “And Ma’s got so fat— 
you wouldn’t know her. We live out 
north now, since Pa got a raise, in a 
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cottage. We don’t endure it—we just 
simmer.” The answers tumbled out in 
inverse order to the asking. “My good- 
ness !”—breathlessly. “I’d never—never 
known you if you hadn’t told me! Why 
—you look—you look—” 

“Not much like I sprouted in old 
Haggerty’s rathole, do I?” —laughing. 
Manifestly there was no false pride 
about Miss de Awhlette. She paused, 
lanced complacently at the round, 
rass-framed mirror tilted on the 
counter,-adjusted a wayward bit of 
bang with nice care, and continued: 
“People wouldn’t think that an extra 


any time-you’re down near the Empire, 
and he'll give you and your friend”—~ 
with a sqciable nod at the gaping Anne 
—‘“the best seats in-the house. I’m 

ry stopping at the Metropole 
—come over and see 
me.” 

And then she was gone! 
A swish of silk and lace, 
a whiff of ambergris, a 
jingle-jangle of chains, — 

’ mesh bag and bangles, a 

g\ clickety-click of white buckskin 
heels, a disappearing flutter of 
white aigrettes, a vanishing flash of 
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dear, I could stand here and gab for a 
month, but I’m under contract to be 
an erring wife for three acts this after- 
noon, and, it’s nearly one o’clock 
now.” She fished a scrap of paper from 
a jingling gold mesh bag, reached for 
Anne’s pencil and scribbled ten words 
on it. “Hand this to the doorkeeper 





' golden coif. 

Bessy gaped after her. So did 
Anne—gaped till the last flutter of 
white was out of sight. Then, bulg- 
ing-eyed, Anne whirled upon Bessy. 

“Was she shooting straight stuff? 

About the washtubs, I 
mean—” 






























“As straight as the 
edge of this glass show- 
case,” solemnly averred 
Bessy. “Twelve years 
ago—I was nine, then— 
her mother was the 





“1 pon’? KNow!” 
SAID BESSY. “ 
DON’ T—KNow !” 


[— 


slowest, sloppiest washerwoman oa the 
West Side, and Jenny was a shrimpish, 
pop-eyed girl of fifteen who stole Wien- 
erwursts from every butcher shop that 
didn’t nail ’em down. And look at her 
now! Those aigrettes alone would buy 
a fair-sized laundry!” 

“Q-oon!” Anne groped in her dazed 
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head for a sufficient expletive. Not find- 
ing one, she repeated weakly, “Oh my!” 
And then, wonderingly, unbelievingly, 
“How do you suppose she done it?” 

“IT don’t know!” said Bessy. “I— 
-don’t—know!” As if conjecture over- 
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powered her, she propped her elbows 
on the counter, and leaned her chin 
heavily in her palms. “I’d like to 
know !” 

A few minutes before, Bessy Jennings 
had been reasonably satisfied with life. 
True, the weather was not all one could 
ask. Rather, it was more than one would 
ask. But weather is not fixed. Given 
time, it will change. Bessy knew that 
while she was not reclining on a bed 
of orchids, neither was she, on the other 
hand, squirming on a couch mattressed 
with thistles. And though mirrors told 
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her frankly that she wouldn’t get more 
than ninth prize at a beauty show, she 
had proved to her own satisfaction 
that when she had taken off the day’s 
grime with hot soapsuds and cold cream, 
dipped freely in the talcum and deli- 
cately in the rouge, fluffed her 
brown hair into a three-fourth’s 
imitation of the wax lady’s locks 
in the hair dresser’s window near 
home, and donned a light pink 
charmeuse festooned with green 
velvet ivy, she could have her 
card filled twice over. And though 
she had not yet dined on terrapin, 
she had never lacked for fried beef- 
steak and mashed potatoes. 
Yesterday, on a bargain table in 
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the north end of the basement, she had 
come’ across a white linen dress that 
fitted her as though a Michigan Ave- 
nue tailor had made it on her, and that, 
was marked down to almost nothing. 
At that very moment, her mother was 
laundering it so that she could wear 
it that evening to Gaylife Park under 
the prideful escort of Albert Lum- 
ners, head floorman in the same base- 
ment that harbored Bessy and Anne. 
Until the advent of Jeanne de Awh- 
lette, Bessy had looked forward to 
evening as one will hope for a decent 
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pudding after a scorched roast. And 
now— 

“I wish I was dead!” gloomed 
Bessy. “I’m tited of living. Nothing but 
work, work, work! Stand behind this 
hateful counter till your feet are blis- 
tered”—she shifted her weight pet- 
tishly from one to the other—“and 
your corns- most kill you, then hang to 
a strap in a jammed street car till your 
back aches so you can’t eat any supper, 
while a row of prosperous grouches 
sit in front of you and hold up news- 
papers so they can’t see you—I bet 
she has plenty of seats offered to her! 
—and never have any clothes except 
rags from a bargain counter—” 

Anne sighed. “She makes me feel the 
same way,’—drearily. “I’ve got a date 
to go to a moving picture 
show with Jim to-night, but I 
guess I’d rather stay home and 
c they 
“Oh, I’ve got a date with 
Albert,”—scornfully. “But it’s 
off now. I wish 
he’d come by, so I 
could tell him. 
Anne !”—excitedly 
—‘T'll telephone 
the butcher to tell 
my mother when 
she comes over for 


the meat that we’re staying downtown 
this evening. She can send my kid 
brother over to tell your mother, and 
we'll get something to eat at the Select 
Food Club, and then go to the Empire. 
And to-morrow morning, I’m going to 
get off and go over to her hotel and 
find out how she done it!” ; 
Dubiously Anne’s glance went to 
Bessy’s' unremarkable, roundish face 
and not exactly peachy complexion. 
Then she sought the tilted mirror for 
examination of her own brown hair 
and equally round cheeks. Dissatisfac- 
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tion forthwith frosted the dubiety of 
Anne’s glance. 

_ “She’s better looking than us,” said 
Anne sadly. 

“Those clothes she had on would 
make a shriveled sardine look- like a 
tea-rose,” sniffed Bessy. “If you’d ever 
seen her before, you’d know that her 
eyes are green and her nose is too short 
to be so wide. And her hair may be 
golden now, but it used to be drab— 
Well, for goodness sake! Why don’t 
you say it instead of just mumbling?” 



















This last was explosively addressed 
to a small, nice-looking man who for 
two long minutes had been diffidently 
trying to stem Miss Jennings’ vocal 
flow. He was an immaculately groomed 
little man, The trim blue serge coat 
and trousers might have come that mo- 
ment from a Pullman porter’s tender 
care. Smoothly parted light hair, 
smooth light mustache and smooth fair 
skin were as fresh and clean as a line 
of just washed tablecloths flapping dry 
under Monday’s sun. 

Mr. Lumners was nervously lack- 
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ing in the fierce dignity which is popu- 
larly assumed to belong to his calling. 
His expression was apologetic; his 
glance was furtive to fright; his voice 
was ready to quit at any second. Panic 
hung over him like wet sails on a storm- 
overtaken sloop. 

“Bessy,” — pleadingly —“wont you 
please wait on that large angry lady at 
the end of the counter? She’s been there 
quite ten minutes, and Farwell is com- 
ing this way—” 

“What do I care for Farwell?” 
Bessy haughtily wanted to know. 
“Let him fire me! Am I in love with 
this measly basement? Is this the only 
pay-roll on earth that I can scratch a 
pen at? If you want her waited on, 
do it yourself!” 

“But he is liable to discharge me! 
Only yesterday he complained that I 
have no control over you girls—” 

“Oh, go away and don’t bother me 
with your troubles,”—coldly. “Wait”— 
as he helplessly and _ hopelessly 


turned to obey—‘“while you are here, 


Mr. Lumners, I may as well tell you 
that I don’t care about going to Gay- 
life Park this evening.” 

“All right,”—readily. “Where shall 
we go instead?” 

’ “Not any place,” crushed Bessy. “I 
have another engagement.” 

“Oh, Bessy!’ Albert Lumners was 

grief-stricken, reproachful and angry. 
“TJ wont stand for this kind of treat- 
ment.” 
“Sit down, then,” heartlessly ad- 
vised Miss Jennings, and since Farwell, 
a gentleman with the face, manners 
and heart of a rheumy steer, had hove 
in sight, she moved to the end of the 
counter and attended to the large, angry 
lady in green cotton pongee. She then 
waited upon seven customers in pain- 
staking and unusual attention, while 
Lumners hung about disconsolately 
until Farwell, re-meandering by, paused 
to scowl black inquiry as to-his head 
floorman’s partiality for that section. 

Bessy and Anne were silent as they 
left the store and dined on lemon 
cream pie and canned salmon salad with 
a soda biscuit. They were tensely silent 
when the doorkeeper of the Empire, 
after a keen inspection of the scribbled 


slip, called an usher. They were critic- 
ally silent through the musical farce in 
which Miss de Awhlette sang, danced 
and acted. Only a harmonious heavi- 
ness of breath testified to the emotion 
that held. both. 

“To-morrow morning,” tensely re- 
peated Bessy as they pushed out 
through the crowd and found their 
street car, “we'll see her and find out 
how !” 

Anne, her eyes big with desire and 
thought, nodded assent. Silently they 
rode home, their hearts beating fast. 
What one woman has done, another 
may do—especially when you were 
brought up in the same neighborhood 
and the one who has done it used to 
have her calfskin shoes half-soled at 
the same basement repair shop that 
your family patronized. There may be 
some unknown, some supernatural es- 
sence to the fame of a distantly reared 
personage. But when your own neigh- 
bor gets fame, it is an accident, and you 
can have an accident just as well as 
anyone else! 

So both thought at midnight—under 
the spell of the shimmering shell-pink 
brocaded satin gown that Jeanne de 
Awhlette wore in the last act. 

Next morning, at eight-ten, an oblig- 

ing head of stock called Anne to the 
*phone, and a young man named Jim 
informed her, in a voice audible three 
aisles from the receiver, that if she 
thought for one-sixteenth of a second 
that he would stand for the shabby 
deal he got the night before, her mental 
trolley had jumped the track. He had 
an offer of a swell job up in Canada, 
and he saw no sense in hanging around 
town to buy moving show tickets for a 
girl who didn’t care for movies—nor 
for him. 
_ Anne jumped—and rapidly counted 
her chances of Thespian glory. At 
eight a. M. accidents do not dangle so 
probably near, as at midnight. And 
Jim was no accident— 

“Aw-w, Jim,” cried Anne, “what d’ye 
want to go ’way up to that cold coun- 
try for?” 

Secretly, Bessy judged her wise. 
Anne’s features were insipid. And | 
after five years behind the educating ~ 















neckwear counter, Anne had not yet 
learned that there was no room be- 
tween her chunky cheeks and chubby 
shoulders for an accordion plaited ruff. 
Bessy herself was of a different build 
and a more tasteful taste. Looking at 
a starry future wherein aigrettes were 
an elegant milky way, Bessy didn’t see a 
moon-faced, irritable customer in front 
of her— 

“If you don’t care to wait on people, 
Miss Jennings,” said Mr. Lumners 
coldly, “maybe I’d better put another 
girl in here, and you can have all your 
time to yourself—” 

“As you please,” airily returned Miss 
Jennings. “Anyway, you'll have to put 
some one here after ten-thirty this 
morning, because I have an engagement 
at that hour.” 

“How long will you be gone?” 
— Mr. Lumners. “I don’t know 
i =, 

“T may be gone all day, and maybe all 
week—and maybe forever!” 

“As you please,” said Mr. Lumners, 
whose wormlike spirit had turned. 

Bessy forgot Jeanne de Awhlette 
momentarily. “Do you know,” she said 
thoughtfully, turning to Anne, “if he’d 
talk that way all the time, I’d like him 
better.” 

Anne flounced around an offended 
shoulder, and disdained to answer. Jim 
had refused to say definitely that he 
would recant on that Canadian threat, 
and if he went, it would be as much 
Bessy Jennings’ fault as anyone’s. 

Bessy smiled tolerantly and forgave 
her, polished her nails and departed. 
Past perusals of Sunday editions 
wherein the habits, the dietary and the 
wardrobes of actresses, kings’ favorites 
and murderesses are recorded gor- 
geously and exactly had made her sure 
that Jenny—in Bessy’s mind she was 
still plain Jenny—would be break- 
ing open a French roll about eleven 
o'clock, 

The nonchalance that sprouts behind 
a counter and waxes green in the 
warmth of floormen’s deference, with- 
ers, and its leaves curl in pale sickli- 
ness when brought into the unaccus- 
tomed calcium of strange places, such 
as red-plush-carpeted corridors spotted 
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lavishly with potted palms, Bessy got 
meekly into a smugly classy elevator, 
and said to the smugly important youth 
in command: “Miss Ol—de Awlette’s 
room ?” 

“Fourth floor?” he inquired snubbily. 
“T can’t carry the room numbers of five 
hundred people in my head.” 

Bessy flushed under the carelessly 
rude regard of the others in the ele- 
vator: a tall man with dark eyes and 
slovenly tan clothes, two boys, dapper, 
immaculate, even dudish youngsters of 
nine or ten, a languid, over-dressed 
blonde lady, a sad, sedate, middle-aged 
woman who seemed to own the boys, 
a fat man with sputtery brown eyes 
and bristly brown mustache who 
seemed to own—to his sorrow—the 
blonde lady. Then Bessy’s flush was lost 
in a smile. As they passed the third 
floor, the younger of the boys shot out a 
slim white hand and tweaked the ele- 
vator boy’s ear. “Next is fourth.” The 
man in slovenly tan snorted, “You 
young scamp!” and jerked back the 
slim hand. Bessy got off laughing. 

Jeanne de Awhlette’s apartment tes- 
tified to the reliability of Sunday edi- 
tions’ items. It looked precisely as 
Bessy had enviously expected. Pajamas, . 
silk, lace and jersey, were flung about 
in rainbowed disarray. Stockings of 
every color but only one sheer, sheeny 
material had a litter of confusion all to 
themselves. Negligees, kimonos and a 
red silk bathrobe scrambled for the 
privilege of carpeting the room. The 
dressing table was an iridescence of 
silver, gold, glass and ivory. 

Miss de Awhlette was sitting half in 
bed and half out, absorbed with news- 
papers and black coffee. She grunted 
“Hello,” when the maid ushered in 
Bessy, and kept on reading—with a 
frown—the newspaper. Obviously she 
was cross. Bessy, already snubbed in 
the elevator, felt, ill at ease, but pres- 
ently Miss de Awhlette reassured her. 
She swallowed the coffee gulpily and 
ripped the paper into pieces. And those 
pieces she flung at the floor. 

“I saw you last night. How did you 
like the show?” she demanded irri- 
tably. 

Bessy hastened to offer incense. 
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hy “T see by 
/ the _ papers 
7» that the show 

was rotten,” 
y observed 
/ Miss de 

Awhlette 





bitterly. “Well, my dear, if I was half - 


as rotten as they say I am, I wouldn’t 
be dodging contracts—would I?’— 
fiercely. 

Bessy breathed a fervid, indignant 
hope that she wouldn’t. 

“R-r-rotten!” Miss de Awhlette re- 
peated bitterly. She stuck out a bare 
foot and kicked one jagged fragment of 
hostile print away. “Some little tinhorn 
of a high-pompadoured brat that gradu- 
ated from college last year and thinks 
because he led his sorority in sassing 
the faculty that he knows all about 
words and folks—he grabs a peck of 
adjectives and a yard of personal pro- 
nouns and wades in to describe acting. 
One of ’em says I can’t articulate!” 

“The idea!” mouthed Bessy. “Why, 


I thought you were awfully graceful!” 
“And another says my facial expres- 


sion is absolutely wooden—that I'll . 


never get anything across the footlights 
—Bah! Can’t I act? I'll show ’em—” 
She hopped from the bed and began to 
dress. “Why didn’t you come earlier, 
kid? Now I’ve got to rush off to an 
appointment.” While she’ talked, 
Miss de Awhlette was swabbing cold 
cream; unsightly greasy stuff, on a 
most uncreamy-tinted face—also, 
in the frank morning light, unsightly. 
Bessy wished that Anne—who, she 
felt intuitively, had doubted her word 
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“I SEE BY THE PAPERS THAT THE SHOW WAS 


—were along so that she could see for 
herself what Jenny Ollett looked like 
before she was all togged up. Bessy 
wanted to reach up and pat her own 
thick brown hair. Jenny had almost 
enough stringy, ragged mop to make a 
doll’s wig. As for her complexion—well, 
Bessy understood how the critics felt. 
Jenny wasn’t thirty—Huh! What stem 
wouldn’t look tea-rosy when it was 
smothered in tea-rose petals? Bessy 
grew quite at her ease and unfolded 
her day-old but lusty ambition. 
Jenny lifted a Turkish towel from her 
grease-swabbed face and looked sorrow- 
fully at Bessy. “Oh, Lord!” Then: ° 
“What do you want to go on the stage 
for?” she asked impatiently. P 
Bessy bridled—after a first involun- | 















tary glance at the litter of gay hose and 
negligees. “How did you do it?” she 
countered. 

“Oh—Lord,” Jenny sighed again. 
She looked critically again at Bessy, at 
the torn newspapers on the floor, at a 
small silver clock on the dressing table. 
Bessy, looking likewise critically at her, 
thought that she had seen few unlove- 
lier sights: the lined, irritable face, the 
thin, stringy hair, the unsightly smear 
of cold cream, the gray-green eyes 
whose only luster at the moment was a 
certain hard shrewdness. “Why don’t 
you get married?” Jenny 
demanded crossly. 

Bessy shrugged pettishly. 
“Why didn’t you ?”—pertly. 

“Oh!” Jenny looked at ; 
\ 
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ROTTEN,” OBSERVED MISS DE AWHLETTE BITTERLY 


her queerly, then at the clock, then at a 
silver-framed photograph beside the 
clock. This last she slowly turned face 
down. With a sudden impetuosity of 
movement she dropped into a chair be- 
side Bessy. “Why,” she said queerly, 
“T did! That’s how—don’t you remem- 
ber the stock company that played in 
that one-horse theatre three blocks 
from Haggerty’s? The Criterion was 
the name. And don’t you remember”— 
the hard, gray-green eyes snapped with 
light—“that tall young good-looking 
leading man?” 

“T guess I do,”—doubtfully, as mem- 
ory, prodded by the question, pawed at 
the past. “You were always pestering 
your mother for ten cents to go to a 
matinée.” 
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“Yes,”—with a laugh. “Poor Ma! Be- 
tween the washtub and me, she certainly 
led a’ strenuous life. It is some consola- 
tion to know that she’s taking it easier 
now. Well—I guess it was about six 
months after we moved into another 
neighborhood that Clarence asked me to 
run away and marry him. And I did. 
He was twenty—I was sixteen. Bright 
age for both. He said he’d make me as 
good an actress as he was an actor.” 
She sighed dreamily. Bessy leaned for- 
ward with parted lips, fearful of miss- 
ing a word. 

‘The company went on the road the 
next week,” she continued: “Western 
tour. Lovely trip Sometimes Clarence 





got his salary—sometimes he didn’t. It 
wasn’t what you’d call a heavy salary 
either. I was taken along as understudy 
—without pay—to the entire troupe. 
Oh, that first year!” Sighing, she-rested 
a grease-dabbed chin in her palm, and, 
as though oblivious of Bessy’s presence, 
looked sadly back at the past. “There 
were times,”—musingly—‘when I en- 
vied my mother her lucrative, comfort- 
able washtub back home. Draughty 
hotels, and stuffy coaches, and never 
sure from one week to another that 
we'd have railroad fare, and—lI’ve 
loathed cracked china washbowls ever 
since. I never saw an unchipped one. 
And then, when I had a chance to get 
a whack at work—one of the girls got 
sick and had to go home—I had to 
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pass it up. My baby came.” Her voice 
was low and tired. Bessy breathed hard 
as the gay litter of silk garments 
strewed about gave way to the white 
lonesomeness of a Denver hospital, 
then the more lonely enforced wait in a 
cheap hotel till Jenny and the boy 
were able to join the company, which 
was having poor success. 

“T can’t say,” she went on medita- 
tively, “that I really resented the baby’s 
birth. But—I didn’t welcome it. You 
see—it interfered. And—it is tiresome 
work, carrying a baby from hotel to 
train and to hotel again. Besides, of 
course, the expense. And it was sick 
from the beginning. Colds, and the 
croup, and it was hard to keep its 
clothes clean. I always had to be laun- 
dering in my room.” 

“Couldn’t you have left him some- 
where?” asked Bessy timidly. 

“How ?”—bitterly. “I hadn’t enough 
money to pay for good care for him. 
Clarence’s salary—what he got of it— 
barely paid our expenses. And while I 
felt him a burden, I cared too much for 
him to risk his being neglected. I’ve 
seen babies left— But my resentment at 
life in general increased. And he was 
nearly always ailing. It got so that the 
first question of the morning was ‘What 
has Clarence, Junior, acquired since 
yesterday?’ And he had such a little 
whimpering cry—sometimes I hear it 
yet—” She broke off, and stared into 
space. Bessy, looking at the cold-cream- 


smeared face that was so terribly sad, - 


felt her round young throat contract 
painfully—and then swell. The clang of 
street-cars and motors and voices in the 
street below died away, and she heard 
instead a feeble whimpering wail. 

Jenny roused from her abstraction. 
“When he was four months old, the 
woman who had next to the leading 
part came down with typhoid. I was the 
only available filling-in material—so I 
got the chance to fill her place. Clarence 
coached me— I didn’t do badly. If it 
hadn’t been for the baby—” Her voice 
broke abruptly. Bessy shivered. 

“You see he was always on my mind. 
He had another cold—and then the 
croup. We were at St. Joe when the 
first decent houses of the season prom- 
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ised to materialize. The baby got worse 
that afternoon. I had a nurse, of course. 
But she was a stupid thing. He had a 
queer little rasping cough—it always 
followed an attack of croup. And while 
I was putting on my coat and hat to 
leave the hotel that evening for the 
theatre—Clarence had gone ahead—I 


-thought that it sounded—rattling. But 


I wouldn’t listen. He lay on the bed, the 
tiny little fellow, and his big brown eyes 
watched me put on my hat—” Her 
voice failed, and Bessy quivered with 
sympathy. 

“It was toward the end of the second 
act that I heard a faint rattling cough. 
Impossible, of course. With the hotel a 
mile away. But I heard it. Distinctly!” 
She rose suddenly and paced up and 
down the room, talking hard as she 
went. “What would you do, Bessy, if 
you were positive that your baby Clar- 
ence was dying—and you couldn’t go to 
him without spoiling the performance ?” 

“Oh!” Bessy choked, then sobbed, 
while tears dripped from her eyes: “I'd 
spoil it!” 

“Would you? I wonder if you would! 
I wonder if you wouldn’t stop to re- 
member that the company was tired 
out, in debt, discouraged with long- 
continued bad luck, that everyone in it 
counted on that evening’s receipts to in- 
sure food and lodging for the next week 
—you see, it wasn’t their baby.” 

There was luster enough now in 
Jenny’s eyes. They glowed like hard, 
brilliant stones. Bessy wept openly. 

“And what would you do, Bessy,” 
Jenny went on drearily, “if you rushed 
back to the hotel after the last act— 
and found a small, cold, stiff body—the 
brown eyes so white-lidded that they 
could never follow you again? And— 
and the next day”—a long, red-hot 
quiver shook the listening girl— “the 
next day you had to hurry with the 
funeral services so that the company 
needn’t cancel an engagement! You see 
everyone was so in debt—” 

“Oh,”—Bessy’s wail shook with hor- 
ror—“I wouldn’t, I wouldn’t!” She 
sobbed heartbrokenly; Jenny watched : 
her curiously, as if thinking intently. 

Suddenly she sprang up. “Gracious!I | 
didn’t mean to take so much time— | 
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Bessy, my dear, I hate to rush you off; 
it’s a measly shame, but I’ve got to keep 
this appointment. Could you come back 
again?” 

“No,” refused Bessy, wiping away the 
still dripping tears. “I don’t want to 
hear any more.” She stumbled out of 
the room as Jenny spoke into the ’phone: 
“Oh, yes, I can make that part a hum- 
mer. I wasn’t sure before, but now—” 

(The elevator youth examined with 
pert inquiry of glance Bessy’s tear- 
stained face. She did not care. He and 
the iron cage were less real than the 
pathos behind her. She stepped in daz- 
edly—and then was shoved in pell- 
mellishly. Her first impression was of 
fire and a pushing crowd— 

“Aw, you quit,” cried the elevator 
boy complainingly. “I wont stand—” 

“Shut up,” said the elder of the two 
dapper, immaculate young boys who had 
ridden up with her. “Shut up,” echoed 
the other. Together they sprawled in, 
grabbed the lever, the holder of it pro- 
testing vociferously, shot the car to the 
second floor, yanked his ears as they 
halted it for him to open the door— 
which he did with  alacrity—and 
sprawled out, two rampant effervescent 
specimens of young America at its 
lustiest. 

“There ought to be a law compellin’ 
actresses to leave their young uns in a 
reform school,” the hectored elevator 
boy complained to Bessy. “I’d like to 
kill those two and eat ’em alive! Honest, 
I can’t stand the strain any longer. And 
the next time that de Awhlette woman 
stops here, why,”—with dark threat— 
“IT don’t! That’s all!” 

“De Awhlette!” Bessy echoed as she 
wiped away a last tear. “Did I hear 
one call the other Clarence? I didn’t— 
Clarence died !”” 

“You just did,”—disgustedly. “Die. 
You couldn’t kill him with an ax and a 
quart of arsenic! Him!’’—pathetically. 
“And once I heard his mother busted a 
show up because he snuffled twice in 
one afternoon!” 

Very stiffly Bessy got out of the ele- 
vator. Very erectly she walked toward 
the street. On her grief-moved spirit 
was a sudden temperish swelling—akin 
to the physical tumescence produced 
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by a wasp’s bite. Stung! Stung! “You 
never could believe a word that Jenny 
Ollett said,” angrily soliloquized Bessy, 
stamping back to the store. “Never!” 
She stamped in—her cheeks red with 
bitter wrath. Anne, going out to lunch, 
met her at the end of the counter. Anne 
was radiant.. Jim had ’phoned again. 

But her radiance was filmed by 
sight of Bessy. “I hate to tell you,” 
Anne said regretfully, “though I sup- 
pose you don’t care—” 

“What?” demanded Bessy appre- 
hensively. 

“You’re fired! Farwell wanted to 
know where you were, and Lumners 
said he didn’t know and didn’t care. 
Did you find out how she done it?” 

Bessy halted, one hand on the coun- 
ter. She was aghast. “And yesterday 
I bought a hat on time! And Pa wont 
give me a cent! Oh—” She laughed 
grimly. “Yes, I found out.” 


“Jim —_says,”—authoritatively—“that 
she can’t act! He read it in the 
papers!” 


“Tell Jim for me”—with a grimmer 
laugh—“that she can! Where’s Albert 
Lumners ?” ; 

“And can you do it too?” 

Bessy turned to the approaching 
Lumners, who looked unhappy but de- 
termined. “Bessy,” he began apologetic- 
ally, “I couldn’t help it. You went away 
at a busy time—” 

Bessy ceased being aghast and grim, 
and a doleful droop came at each cor- 
ner of her mouth. “If you had a per- 
fectly dreadful pain in your head and 
had to go to a doctor to see if you were 
about to die!” she pleaded sadly. 

“Bessy!” pitied Mr. Lumners ten- 
derly. “Why didn’t you tell me? If I’d 
known! Never mind; I'll explain to 
Mr. Farwell.” 

It was Anne’s turn to exhibit dis- 
gust. “Isn’t he soft?” she laughed in 
an aside to the, amused head of stock 
who stood near. “Bessy,” she persisted, 
“do you think you can do it too?” 

Bessy smiled demurely. Her glance 
flecked toward Lumners, who was has- 
tening to find Farwell. “Unhuh,” she 
said, “—if I have the right audience. 
I—I don’t think much of Jenny Ollett 
though, Nasty thing!” 







































Showing The Way For 
Photo-Play Writers 


A SERIES OF ARTICLES, WHICH 
WILL ENDEAVOR TO MAKE 
CLEAR THE FAULTS OF THE 
“GAME” -OF TO-DAY, AND THE 
AVENUES TO GREATER SUCCESS 


HI—ON THE TRAIL OF THE ELUSIVE IDEA 


By William C. Lengel and Brett Page 


HE thrill is the thing in the 
photo-play! The thrill that 
does not shock! “Once, twice, 

three times in every picture,” declares 

Perry N. Vekroff, the scenario editor 

of Kinemacolor, “there must occur 

something that makes the spectator lean 
forward and grip his chair. That is the 
thrill. It need not of necessity be a hair- 
breadth escape, a mortal danger cour- 
ageously overcome, a terrific chance 
taken and won; it may be the simple 
~ love of a man and a maid, brought about 
under unusual circumstances, a parting 

- anger and a reconciliation effected at 

ast.” 

Whatever the thrill may be, it is the 
personality of the idea which is the 
picture’s heart. 

Let us suppose that you have an 
idea; you are at a loss to know what 
to do with it. Your idea seems fea- 
sible for a motion picture story. Now, 
if you are clever enough to have a real 
idea, you will be clever enough to real- 
ize that the first thing you must do is 
not to rush to paper with it. If you 
know just a little about the writing of 
photo-plays, the first thing you will do 
will be to consider your idea carefully, 
and take it along with you to watch how 
other ideas are “put over” upon the 
moving-picture screen. 

When, in the theatre, story after stary 


is told in moving drama before your 
eyes, you will tuck your own little idea 
closer to your heart and forget all about 
it in the interest aroused by those you 
are seeing. Then, when you have left 
the theatre and are sitting quietly in 
your own room, thinking the matter 
over, you will be surprised to find that 
you know little, if any, more about the 
writing of photo-plays than you did 
before. 

The reason is clear. No matter how 
cool and determined your attitude upon 
entering that theatre, the novelty, the 
interest, the thrills of those plays won 


_you in spite of yourself, and you saw 


the pictures as living drama, and not as 
drama being “put over.” 

This is inevitable, but there is a way 
to trick the pictures which have tricked 
you. There are any number of trade pa- 
pers devoting much of their space to 
the printing of “Manufacturers’ Syn- 
opses of Films.” “Releases of . the 
Week,” or “The Stories of the Pic- 
tures,” under which titles you will find 
synopses of all the films that week put 
upon the market, with the names of the 
companies releasing them. A_ single 
reading of even the shortest list will 
focus your interest on one synopsis 
which appeals to you as exceptionally 
clever. When you have decided which 
film it is you wish to see, inquire at the 
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Film Exchange in your city, as to when 
and where that particular film is to be 
shown; then go and see the moving- 
picture drama of that synopsis. 

As your chosen scenario is unfolded 
upon the screen, you will experience an 
intensity of interest which you have 
never felt for any other picture, It will 
seem to you unbelievably interesting 
and, when you have time to think about 
it, it will appear to you amazingly dif- 
ferent from what you had pictured it 
would be. The intense interest it has en- 
gendered will, in itself, defeat the very 
purpose for which you have taken all 
your pains; but, stay in that theatre 
until the picture is run again, and, the 
first ately having worn off, you will 
begin slowly to see into the heart of the 
mystery. 

It has been said that the art of writ- 
ing lies in the knowledge of what to 
leave out. True as this aphorism is of 
writing which is read upon a printed 
page, it is a thousand times more true 
of the drama shown upon the picture 
screen. Selection in the peculiar case 
of the photo-play, is nine-tenths rejec- 
tion. Herewith, are the reasons: 

First: Unlike any other form of writ- 
ing, the photo-play, because of its very 
nature, is prohibited from the use of 
spoken words, the explanation of emo- 
tions, the description of motives; pan- 
tomime alone is left to tell the story. 
When a character enters a room, he 
must show by his actions who he is, 
and for what purpose he has come. 

Second: The very medium in which 
the writer works (pictures), although 
giving wider latitude in scenic represen- 
tation than the speaking stage, yet 
restricts him because of. mechanical 
limitations, Pantomime must in some 
instances be played close enough to the 
camera for the expressions of the eyes 
to help get the emotion “over.” In 
other words, while wider latitude is 
given in scenic effects, breadth of scene 
is narrower in emotional effect. 

Third: Common decency now formu- 
lated in censorship rules prohibits cer- 
tain exhibitions still considered permis- 
sible for the speaking stage. At first, 
the amateur bewails this seeming 
handicap, and then, as he grows more 
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proficient, begins to realize that these” 
very restrictions tend to make his work 
all the more artistic, because clean. 

However faithfully you have tracked 
down the heart of the picture-mystery 
as exemplified by whichever film you 
have chosen as the cleverest, you will 
find yourself “up against” a require- 
ment: you are compelled to think, You 
cannot get away from it; you cannot 
avoid it like a bill or the dentist. You 
must carefully think out your idea in 
picture terms before you can write it 
down successfully. If your experiences 
at the theatres have done you any good, 
you will know that the first photo-play 
rule, like the first rule of the spoken 
drama, is to have a single, predominat- 
ing incident. 

This predominating incident must 
be centered in one single master charac- 
ter. Other characters there may and 
must be to make a play, but not one of 
them should be half as interesting as 
your chief character. 

Whatever this master character does 
in your central incident, the climax 
must be a twining of the two, and 
every other character and every other 
incident must be sacrificed to make this 
a stand out like the sun in the 
sky. 

Everything that contributes to your 
play must be as simple as possible in 
characters, scenes and explanatory 
headings, and involve as few characters 
and as few scenes as will tell your 
story. 

Finally, as in every other work of art, 
there must be unity of the whole. The 
whole play must give but one single 
impression, consistent, plausible, effec- 
tive and satisfying. 

Another bit of information which 
your visits to the motion pictures will 
have forced home to you is that while 
other dramatic writings seem compara- 
tively unrestricted as to the time or 
interval of presentation, you, as a 
photo-playwright, have only seventeen 
minutes in which to tell your story. 

One thousand feet of film, sixteen 
pictures to the second, run through the 
camera and move upon the white sheet 
during that little space of time. Fea- 
ture films run sometimes to four and six 
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reels. Split (half) reels run from five 
to ten minutes. 
Still another interesting bit of in- 


formation which cuts down even the- 


one tremendous advantage of camera 
work has “come home to roost” dur- 
ing your following of the picture plays. 
The number of scenes which you so 
confidently counted as unlimited, you 
have found is limited. Single reel pic- 
tures rarely have more than eight or 
ten different sets (rooms or other built 
scenery) and the number of scenes or 
changes of location of the action must 
never exceed thirty. It is better if the 
number does not exceed ten. 

Now, let us come back to your idea 
over which you have been pondering 
and about which it is hoped you still 
are thinking. You have pinned your 
idea down to a single character, living 
a single incident which leads up to a 
singlexbig climax. It is done as simply 
mod as quickly as plausibility, complete- 
ness and effectiveness will permit. And 
you have not allowed any subordinate 
interest to creep in, which would spoil 
the singleness of your total and final 
effect. You have done all this in no 
more than thirty different scenes, 
played in no more than ten different 
sets, and the interval of presentation is 
no more than seventeen minutes. Good! 
Now, where are your thrills? 

On the thirtieth of August, the ror 
Bison Company, through the Universal 
Film Company, released a photo-play 


entitled, “In the Coils of the Python.” - 


The synopsis says: 

“The story deals with life in the wild 
regions of India, and introduces the 
savage treachery of the beasts of the 
jungle, together with the brave deeds 
of the men. The hero of the story is 
entrapped in the jungle by a villainous 
Indian—a Sukah—and is bound and 
left to the mercy of the wild denizens 
of the jungle. A tiger scents his prey 
and is about to find him, when his at- 
tention is drawn to the smell of meat 
close at hand, and springs into a baited 
net which has been placed there by a 
hunter. The hero is rescued in the nick 
of time, after a series of exciting and 
natural incidents. The treacherous 
Sukah is attacked and killed by a giant 
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python, which is nearly thirty-five feet 
long and which weighs over three hun- 
dred and seventy-five pounds. 

“In another part of the picture, sev- 
eral persons are chased by a tiger and 
the heroine is nearly caught by a mon- 
ster boa constrictor,—one of the largest 
in the country,—measuring twenty- 
nine feet and weighing nearly three 
hundred pounds. It is a hair-raising 
picture and requires some considerable 
nerve upon the part of the actors.” 

Interesting, enthralling, even marvel- 
ous; but this photo-play, in our opinion, 
is not thrilling; it is shocking, horribly 
shocking! 

Two weeks earlier, in August, the 
Vitagraph released a play entitled, 
“Those Troublesome Tresses.” The 
world-wide dissimilarity between these 
pictures is the reason why the scenario 
of the latter is here printed: 

“Seeing an amusing exhibition of 
jealousy between a farmer and his wife, 
the Joneses and the Millers start a 
great argument as to whether man or 
woman is the more liable to that com- 
plaint. Talking over the matter in the 
house, the two women plan a trick on 
their husbands, to see whether or not 
they are jealous. Fake love-letters are 
to be written and posted to themselves. 
Unfortunately, neither of the two ladies 
notices that the men overhear their talk. 

“Jones and Miller have a great laugh 
together, and agree to try some of that 
tricky business themselves. They go to 
a stable at the rear of their property, 
and manage to get some light and dark 
colored horse-hair. Fastening the hairs 
to resemble curls, they place them so 
that their wives will find them and grow 
suspicious. 

“At breakfast-time, the next morn- 
ing, the letters arrive addressed to the 
ladies, who are greatly disappointed 
when their husbands do not display 
any interest.in finding out from whom 
they have come. When, after the men 
have gone to business, Mrs. Jones finds 
a curl in her husband’s pocket, she is 
in despair, and rushes to the house of 
Mrs. Miller to tell her the news. Mrs. 
Miller is aghast when she hears of 
Jones’ conduct, and gives his wife all 


her sympathy, but congratulates herself | 












that her husband, anyway, is faithful 
to her. She sings a song of a different 
tune later on in the morning when she 
finds a similar curl of a different color, 
in an envelope in her husband’s desk. 

“The two women resolve at once to 
go home to their mothers. They are met 
as they come out of the house by Jones 
and Miller, who have become afraid 
of the consequences, and have come 
home to explain things. Explanations 
are soon made, but the argument begins 
all over again. Neither side has proven 
its contention.” 

Do you hear the laughter? Do you 
feel the thrills? 

In fairness to both companies, it is 
simple justice to state that the above 
scenarios are not typically representa- 
tive of either company, but are printed 
merely as pertinent examples of the 
thrill and the shock. 

Now has your play thrills or shocks? 
Into what plot-plan does it fall? 
Broadly ,speaking, there are only two 
great picture plot-plans—namely, dra- 
matic and comedy. The latter shelters 
a multitude of, shall we say, sins? 
Comedy pictures run all the way from 

- what on the real stage may be classed 
as comedy, such as Clyde Fitch’s 
“Girls,” to that same author’s farcical 
“The Blue Mouse” and going even be- 
yond that in degenerating into the idiotic 
“chase” pictures, 

The plays which may be classed as 
dramatic, may be subdivided into four 
broad classifications : 

First: Plots of heart interest: the 
eternal mystery of death, emotional 
plots, sentimental plots. 

Second: Problem plots of conscience: 
retribution and human development in 
trials and tribulations. Sex problem 
themes are forbidden. 

Third: Legendary and mythological 
plots with symbolic meanings. 

Fourth: Detective, adventure and 
weird plots of mystery. 

And any one of these four grand 
divisions of the moving picture drama 
may fall within an overlapping fifth— 
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namely, the surprise plot—effective be- 
cause of its unexpected ending. 

Let us suppose this great idea of 
yours actually has thrills, and you have 
woven the idea into a good plot. Natu- 
rally, you inquire, what is a good plot? 

A good plot is one from which if you 
take away even a single minor charac- 
ter, or the smallest scene, it mars the 
whole. Explained differently, let us say 
that you have constructed a plot so per- 
fectly that nothing vital has been left 
out and nothing that is not vital has 
been put in. 

From a cause big enough and impor- 
tant enough, you have held the plot- 
interest all the way up to your thrilling 
climax by complications which cannot 
be too easily anticipated, and you have 
sent that climax home with a “punch.” 
In doing this, you have been plausible. 

Now comes the supreme test: have 
you been original? 

It is too much to expect that your 
idea is altogether original. Even in 
Biblical days, the Psalmist wailed: 
“There is nothing new under the sun.” ~ 
But is your treatment original ? 

The one sure way to ascertain if 
your treatment, at least, is original, is to 
read each. week the published synopses 
of current film releases. By keeping 
abreast of the times, you can save your- 
self much labor and many pains of 
rejection. 

You have your photo-play idea; you 
have treated it originally within the 
limitations of the photo-dramatic art, 
as clearly outlined above, and you have 
done it up to this point in thought only. 
Now, you seek a title for your play, 
and your pen is trembling to put on 
paper this motion-picture brain child of 
yours, but you are not yet ready to 
really write out your play. You are now 
confronted by the “body” of the photo- 
play, which is a physical form. Having 
certain technique and demanding a cer- 
tain physical structure unlike any other 
literary composition, the bodily aspects 
of the photo-play require another chap- 
ter for their consideration. 











The fourth article of this series, entitled, “Completing the Structural Work,” | 








will appear in the May issue of THE GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE. 
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Sothern’s 


Three Discouragements 


THE MAN WHOM MANY 
CONSIDER AMERICA’S GREAT- 
EST ROMANTIC ACTOR 
DEVELOPED A HABIT OF 
“GETTING IT IN THE NECK’’ 


Ts. WH. SOTHERN had three 
E..| great discouragements in his 
Loe} life. 

One of these was when he decided 
that he would rather become an actor 
than to endeavor to carve out his ca- 
reer as a painter. His father had de- 
cided that there were enough actors in 
the family, so he sent Eddie off to 
Paris to study art. But Eddie decided 
that he would show Father, so he ob- 
tained a position as an actor and when 
he knew that his father had seen him 
act, he inquired of a friend what sort 
of criticism the genial parent had 
passed upon his work. 

“*Too bad!’” repeated the friend. 
“*Eddie is such a nice boy and he wili 
never become an actor.’” 

Edward H. was crushed in spirit, 
but he persevered and made a suc- 
cess. One day he accepted a play by 
Laurence Irving for production in 
America. It happened that Sir Henry 
Irving was in New York at the time 
of rehearsal and Sothern told Lau- 
rence that more than anything else in 
the world, he wanted to have the great 
Sir Henry pass a criticism upon his 
work on the stage. 

“Now’s the time,” said Sothern. 
“Can’t you request your father to come 
and watch one of our rehearsals?” 

The younger Irving was doubtful, 
but sure enough, Sothern observed at 
the next rehearsal that the great man 
was sitting alone in the auditorium. So 
he acted what he considered his best, 
although now he fears that perhaps he 
overacted in his zeal to make a favor- 
able impression. 


Sothern and Laurence were to meet 
later in the day and the former says 
that time dragged until he could hear 
what Sir Henry had to offer. Laurence 
reported: “Well, Father’s criticism was 
terse.” 

“What did he say, exactly now, his 
very words?” 

“*Audible, my boy, audible,’” re- 
peated the dutiful son. 

Undismayed, however, Sothern 
worked away and achieved a great suc- 
cess in romantic drama. In many parts 
of the land he was considered the fin- 
est romantic comedian in America. But 
he had one burning ambition, and that 
was to launch forth as a Shakespearean 
actor. His friends attempted to dis- 
saude him from this notion. They re- 
minded him of his vast clientele and 
suggested that he might lose it if he 
tampered too much with his repertory. 

Sothern was of one mind, however, 
and decided to play Hamlet. One day 
he met Maurice Barrymore on the 
street and asked him if he would come 
to see his performance of the melan- 
choly Dane. “No sir,” replied Barry- 
more. “I try never to encourage vice.” 

But there was one streak of light on 
the horizon. Very soon, Sothern was 
to play in Louisville, Kentucky. There 
was at least one newspaper in Louis- 
ville that was widely copied through- 
out the country. By the time he reached 
Louisville, he would be in shape to 
invite honest criticism. He believed 
that he would get it from the Courier- 
Journal, edited by Henry Watterson. 

And it happened that he gave what 
he considered a remarkably good per- 
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E. H. SOTHERN AS Hamlet 


formance of Hamlet that night in 
Louisville.. The criticism that he would 
be able to send to his friends the next 
day would show them that he had not 
been mistaken, after all. He wasn’t a 
light comedian, but was able to play a 
great tragic rdle. So he sat up until the 
papers arrived at the hotel, and then 


he looked through the paper rather ex- 
citedly. There was no criticism of 
“Hamlet” at all. He looked again and 
found an editorial paragraph which 
read: 

E. H. Sothern played “Hamlet” at 


Macauley’s theatre last night. “My 
God!” said the woodcock and flew away. 
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The Pursuit 
of Virtue 


CHANNING POLLOCK’S 
REVIEW OF THE NEW PLAYS 


Illustrated by Herb Roth 


E villains are at it again. 
At what? 
At the pursuit of virtue. 


FT 
T | 


That is the main business of villains. 
Nothing else interests your true villain 
as does the conquest of coy chastity, and 


his daily exercise is chasing timid 
maidenhood up a tree, and then chop- 
ping down the tree. 

This is one of the most sacred tradi- 
tions of the theatre. Inside the playhouse 
walls we question it no more than, for 
a hundred years, we questioned the 
necessity of pulling our shirts on over 
our heads. If we had questioned, we 
should have lost Sardou and Henry 
Arthur Jones. 

You and I know that, in this day and 
age, nobody has time to pursue virtue 
very far. Especially since vice, in a much 
more becoming frock and with all the 
power of allurement gained through 
experience, waits around the corner. No 


woman under fifty really is afraid of 
men, and, when women reach that age, 
the fear becomes mutual. Death in de- 
fence of honor doesn’t figure largely in 
the mortality records. 

However, the drama, like a great 
many other things in this world, moves 
on the greased wheels of polite fiction. 
Having paid our two dollars for a seat, 
or our dollar thirty-five for a book, we 
believe willingly that wronged woman- 
hood always identifies itself by a black 
dress, that purple pasts invariably crop 
up in the third act, and that, from the 
beginning of creation, innocent girlhood 
has been the prey of American employ- 
ers, British noblemen, and Russian of- 
ficials. 

Only occasionally do our reasons 
rebel. I remember the point at which I 
lost faith in my friend Reginald Wright 
Kauffman and his “The House of Bond- 
age.” It was in the chapter that depicted 
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a department store thronged with preda- 
tory gentlemen seeking victims. I had 
taken Reginald Wright’s word for it 
that a large proportion of our male pop- 
ulation devoted itself to the corruption 
of womanhood, but I couldn’t swallow 
the department store. Everybody knows 
that men enter the great shops under 
protest and in fear of their lives; that 
the gazelle is an aggressive creature 
compared with the male of our species 
when he finds himself cut off from re- 
treat in a department store. 

Generally, however, skepticism slum- 
bers when the scoundrel lets business or 
the affairs of government go hang while 
he forces his unwelcome attentions upon 
the hapless and helpless heroine, aged 
thirty. We even welcome the spectacle. 
It is like visiting old friends to find that, 
in “Help Wanted” and “The Yellow 
Ticket,” 1914, as in “The Phcenix,” 
1875, “the villain still pursued her.” 


“THE YELLOW TICKET” 


In Michael Morton’s “The Yellow 
Ticket,” at the Eltinge Theatre, Flor- 
ence Reed successfully defends her vir- 
tue with a hat-pin. 

Here, truly, is drama with all modern 
improvements. Here, at last, is the les- 
son we have sought vainly throughout 
a season of moral uplift. Never leave 
home without your hat-pin. No girl’s 
honor is in danger while her hat-pins 
hold out. 

In justice to Mr. Morton, it should be 
said that, since “La Tosca,” no author 
has succeeded in getting his heroine into 
a position that offered less room between 
the horns of a dilemma. Marya Varenka 
is a young Jewess who has found em- 
ployment teaching Russian to Margery 
Seaton, an English girl in St. Peters- 
burg. Through acquainting Julian Rolfe, 
an American “journalist,” with certain 
facts regarding life in the land of the 
Czar, Marya incurs the enmity of Count 
Nikolai Rostov, who suggests to his 
uncle, Baron Stepan Andrey, chief of 
the secret police, an investigation of her 
record. The Seatons are visited by 
Petrov Paviak, a police agent, who 
drags from the girl an admission that 
she is a Jewess. Paviak orders her 
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back to the settlement set aside for her 
race, and Marya, desperate, draws forth 
the yellow ticket which identifies its 
possessor as a public prostitute and con- 
fers upon.her the privilege of going 
where she pleases. 

This scene is one of the most skill- 
fully builded, one of the most stirring 
and effective in modern melodrama. 
Marya explains to the Seatons -how, 
denied a passport and finding closed to 
her every other way of joining her dying 
father in St. Petersburg, she accepted 
without hesitation, and carried shame- 
lessly, this badge of shame. “I’ve been 
brought up an honest, God-fearing 
girl,” she says, “and that’s how I’ve 
lived—with this yellow ticket hidden in 
my bosom like some precious thing.” 

In spite of this declaration, the Sea- 
tons turn Marya from their door. “I’m 
very sorry,” remarks John Seaton, “but 
you understand I must think of my 
daughter.” 

“Think of her, then,” retorts Marya, 
“in my place.” 

Baron Andrey, moved both by his 
amorous desires and by the wish to de- 
grade the young woman in the eyes of 
the man to whom she has betrayed of- 
ficial Russia, bids her come to him if 
she is harried further by the police, and 
then instructs Paviak to visit her. In 
consequence, that very night Marya 
seeks sanctuary in the rooms of the 
Baron, Andrey gets rid of Rolfe, who 
loves the Jewess and has come in search 
of her, and shows the girl that she has 
no choice but to give herself to him. 
There follows a rather conventional bit 
of what Shaw once called Sardoodlism, 
in the course of which the persecuted 
heroine impales her persecutor on the 
point of a deadly hat-pin. Sic semper 
tyrannis! 

In the third and last act, which takes 
place in the bureau of the secret police, ~ 
we find that Count Rostov has given 
out that his uncle is dead of an opera- 
tion for appendicitis. Rolfe, acquainted 
with the facts and rendered safe by a 
subsequent appointment with the Amer- 
ican Minister, invades this sanctum, and, 
with insouciance that needs only march 
music woven around the national 
anthem to suggest George M. Cohan, 
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defeats the entire government of Rus- 
sia, and walks forth to freedom arm in 
arm with the lady of his heart. Which 
candid appeal to “patriotism” is frankly 
interspersed with appeals to race senti- 
ment, and concluded with as silly a 
“tag” as ever brought down the curtain 
upon an interesting and exciting melo- 
drama. 

Mr. Morton has been fortunate 
enough to fall upon a big theme, as did 
Bayard Veiller in “Within the Law,” 
which preceded “The Yellow Ticket” 
at the Eltinge 
and, like Mr. 
Veiller, he has 
used it only in 
one act. In this 
case, as in the 
other, the re- 
sult may be a 
greater meas- 
ure of pros- 
perity than 
- could have 
been achieved 
with a pur- 
poseful play. 
Who shall 
‘say? A critical 
survey of 
“The Yellow 
Ticket,” how- 
ever, discloses 
a first act that 
stands quite 
apart from the 
rest of the 
structure. Without the change of a line, 
it would make a striking and complete 
little drama. What follows really has 
nothing to do with the evils of the yel- 
low ticket. The whole subject of race 
persecution, and of the iniquitous de- 
vice for despoiling the maidenhood of 
that race, is neglected and forgotten. 
Notwithstanding which, there is no 
gainsaying the fact that, without depart- 
ing widely from conventionality, or dis- 

laying too much originality or ingenu- 
ity after his first act, Mr. Morton has 
written an engrossing, entertaining, 
swiftly moving, and generally satisfy- 
ing piece. “The Yellow Ticket” is sure 
to fill out the year at the Eltinge. 

No melodrama within recollection has 


“SIC SEMPER TYRANNIS” 
AS DEMONSTRATED IN “THE YELLOW TICKET” 


been better acted. Miss Reed, whose 
progress we have watched from the 
time of her metropolitan début, in 
“Seven Days,” to that of her unlucky 
connection with “The Painted Lady,” 
gives a remarkable performance of 
Marya. In spite of a tendency toward 
concluding every sentence with a rising 
inflection, she plays the quieter scenes 
convincingly in the manner of every 
day, and her crescendi, notably in the 
first act, are accomplished naturally and 
without strain. John Mason brings to 
the rdle of the 
Baron ripe ex- 
perience and 
the advantage 
of being a gen- 
tleman. He 
makes Andrey 
suave, agreea- 
ble, impress- 
ive, touching 
him occasion- 
ally with a 
fleck of the 
satyric that 
prepares one 
for the end of 
the second act. 
John  Barry- 
more’s likable 
personality is 
exhibited in 
the rdle of 
Julian Rolfe, 
while Macey 
Harlam’s Pav- 
tak is a distinct creation of cringing 
evil, Emmet Corrigan lends a sense of 
power to Andrey’s successor in the 
Okrana, and Julian L’Estrange is excel- 
lent as Count Rostov. All in all, it is an 
extraordinary cast. 


“HELP WANTED” 


THE pursuit of virtue becomes epi- 
demic in “Help Wanted” at Maxine 
Elliott’s. 

Ev’rybody’s doing it. 

Jack Lait wades in valiantly and 
shows us just what makes the tired busi- 
ness man. Perhaps, like myself, you 
have thought that the big down-town 
offices are maintained for the transac- 















tion of business. If so, go see “Help 
Wanted,” and learn that they really are 
places for the wooing of stenographers. 

With Jerrold R. Scott, life was just 

one stenographer after another. His 
lawyer admitted it. There was “the Ellis 
girl,” and another “under age” who was 
willing to compromise, and be compro- 
mised, for $10,000, and finally there is 
a procession of stenographers that 
begins the play and from whose number 
this captain of industry picks three 
typists in one short morning. 
’ One of the paraders candidly con- 
fesses her willingness to do anything 
that is expected of her. Another, like 
O. Henry’s Tilly, spends all her time in 
pleasing reminiscences of gentlemen 
who insulted her. A third, the heroine, is 
blue-eyed and innocent. She is so blue- 
eyed, and so innocent that, but for Mr. 
Lait, we should place her at once as of 
the type that founded the Home-Wreck- 
ers’ League. 

At the end of the first act, Mr. Jer- 
rold’s wiles already have persuaded the 
blue-eyed one to accompany him to 
lunch. “I’m going out to lunch,” says 
Mr. Jerrold—just like that. Tilly, star- 
ing straight ahead of her, repeats the 
dreadful word: “Lunch!” And the cur- 
tain falls. 

In the second act, Mr. Jerrold tells 
blue-eyes, otherwise Gertrude Meyer, 
that he has “discovered in her a beauti- 
ful, fresh personality.” Gertrude might 
reply that she has discovered the same 
thing in him, but she doesn’t. So Mr. 
Jerrold brutally offers her a diamond 
ring, and at last actually attacks her. 
We were alarmed for a moment, be- 
cause Gertrude had a hat, but no hat- 
pins. Just in the nick of time, however, 
she is saved by Mr. Jerrold’s step-son, 
Jack, who loves her. 

Gertrude goes home to her mother, 
who waxes righteously wroth when she 
is informed for what a trifle the girl 
“lost her job.” After which, Gertrude 
repairs to the home of the Jerrolds, 
whither the head of the household has 
come with his attorney, George Stuart, 
who also has made overtures to the pop- 
ular young stenographer. Mrs. Jerrold 
takes a hand in the proceedings, and, 
ultimately, we find Gertrude about to 
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marry Jack and proceed with him to — 
Paris, which, Mr. Jerrold assures them, 
“is a grand place for honeymoons.” 

The presenting company includes 
Charles Richman, John Miltern, Charles 
Abbe, Jessie Ralph, Katherine Emmet, 
who contributes a sweet and delicate 
portrait of the boy’s mother, and a num- 
ber of other well-known people, but the 
conspicuous performance in the lot is 
that of a stranger, Charles Ruggles, who 
plays Jack with fire and sincerity that 
suggest the wisdom of watching him in 
the future. 


AT THE PRINCESS 


In A commendable effort to strike a 
balance, or by way of atonement, our 
American Grand Guignol has become a 
very good little Princess. With its pro- 
duction of “Any Night,” the Princess 
really inaugurated this season’s satur- 
nalia of sex, and patrons of the house 
have understood that most of its plays 
were to be as broad as they were long. 
Manager Comstock’s axiom apparently 
has been: “Nothing risque; nothing 
gain.” 

In the new bill at the Princess the sex 
relation is a very distant relation. For 
anything to the contrary implied in these 
five comedies and tragedies, babies may 
be plucked \in a cabbage patch and love 
may have become an innocuous malady, 
like measles. Mr. Comstock’s big thrill 
is provided by the spectacle of a gentle- 
man pouring vitriol into the eyes of a 
lady who previously had treated him to 
the same experience.. 

Horror is less likely to be produced 
by what we see than by what we imag- 
ine. My own skin prickles on the thresh- 
old of a dark room, but remains normal 
in a slaughter house, and, while I have 
forgotten most of the terrors of Edgar 
Allan Poe and Ambrose Bierce, I never 
shall forget some one’s line about enter- 
ing a vacant chamber and hearing “the 
sobbing of the woman who was not 
there.” Any hack author worth his salt 
can devise agonizing exhibitions of 
physical pain at the rate of a dozen a 
day. There is a world of difference be- 
tween “Sabotage,” in which, seeing 
nothing, you are aware of a child bleed 
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 “s70RROR IS PRODUCED, NOT BY WHAT WE SEE, 
BUT BY WHAT WE IMAGINE” 


QUERY—IS THIS A HORRIBLE 
PICTURE? 


ing to death because the lights have 
gone out as the physician began operat- 
ing, and Maurice Level’s “explosion of 
emotional dynamite,” called “The Kiss 
in the Dark.” 

Apparently, my feeling on this sub- 
ject is not general, for, after the first 
night of this play, Mr. Comstock was 
persuaded to print in his programs an 
explanation of the policy responsible 
for its presentment. Certainly, M. Level 
spares no effort to make spectators 
_ understand what is happening before 

them. A man has been blinded by a 
woman. The woman is acquitted because 
of his refusal to appear against her. 
The man’s brother, the woman’s lawyer, 
the audience itself believes that he has 
forgiven her. The lawyer accedes to the 
request of the victim that the woman 
shall come to him one last time. She 
comes, sees him, drops to her knees in 
a paroxysm of grief and remorse. The 
man reassures her, and begs for a 
good-by kiss. His destroyer, alone in 
the house with him, overcomes her 
repugnance, approaches him, throws her 
arms around him, and is seized and pin- 
ioned. And then, in full sight of the 
audience, dilating upon the conse- 
quences of what he is about to do, the 
man drains a bottle of the terrible acid 
upon the up-turned eye-balls of his 
prisoner. 

After this pleasant little diversion, 
“The Fountain,” by C. M. S. McLellan, 
author of “Leah Kleschna” and “The 
Pink Lady,” seems even more charming 
than it might have seemed otherwise. 


The curtain rises upon a fountain in an 
exquisitely painted park in Paris. Godi- 
nard, a rag-picker, shuffles on and 
throws faded flowers at the feet of the 
girl sculptured above the gushing 
waters. Moche, a gendarme, presses the 
old man for reasons, claiming mental 
fellowship, first through his acquaint- 
ance with a “bronze soldier” down the 
path; and then on the ground of mutual 
misery. Moche’s sweetheart has run 
away, two weeks ago, with a café 
keeper—a circumstance he hasn’t con- 
fided even to his inanimate friend, be- 
cause “the bronze soldier has so much 
faith in sweethearts.” 

Godinard confesses that, in his youth, 
he loved a girl, named Therese, who de- 
serted him for the artist who carved her 
figure to surmount the fountain. The 
gendarme goes away, and Godinard, 
falling asleep, is visited by that self- 
same figure, his lost Therese, who does 
not heed his rag-picker’s hands, but re- 
minds him that she hefself is older than 
in the days they shared in his “little 
beautiful room.” “Oh, no,” cries Godt- 
nard, “the sculptor has made you 
young.” 

“It is your love,” replies Therese, 
“that has made me young.” 

And then the rag-picker wakes, and 
lays his last posy upon the marble, and 
goes his way. 

By all odds the cleverest feature of 
the bill at the Princess, Lawrence Ris- 
ing’s “It Can Be Done” has the addi- 
tional advantage of a novel and effective 
setting. This setting shows the observa- 
tion platform of a train rattling and 
bumping through the darkness at sixty 
miles an hour. A man embarks at 
Rochester bound for Buffalo. He is 
joined by a flashy and blondined woman, 
who tries to extract a sum of money 
from him, first by vowing to leap over- 
board, and then by disarranging her 
clothing and threatening to accuse him 
of assault. Both methods fail. When 
the woman starts to climb over the rail- 
ing her fellow passenger warns her that, 
unless she takes care to fall free, her 
attempted suicide may come to nothing, 
and, when she turns to blackmail, he 
calls the attention of the conductor to 
the fact that the ash on his cigar is un- 
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disturbed. “I’m from. New York,” he 
says to the woman, “and you can’t doa 
New Yorker.” The lady listens, 
and then, as a lurch of. the 
car throws him against her 
on his way out, she deftly 
extracts his wallet. 

Campbell MacCul- 
lough’s “The Hard 
Man” is more machine- 
made thrill. .A com- 
manding officer, cam- ° 
paigning, in the Soudan, 
captures a traitor and in- 
sists that the man kill 
himself. The shot is heard 
off stage. Then the officer 
confides to a group of 
war correspondents that 
the traitor was his own 
son. The fifth play in the 
bill, “The Neglected 
Lady,” adapted from the 
French of Max Maurey 
by ‘Roi Cooper Megrue, 
is a reversion to the fa- 
miliar scheme of tricking 
an audience to accept as 
real an exciting scene that 
proves to be part of a 
play in rehearsal. 

The company at the 
Princess, competent as 
ever in respect to its prin- 
cipal members, is weak- 
ened by the employment 
of inefficient actors in the 
minor rdles. Holbrook 
Blinn distinguishes him- 
self in representing the 
rag-picker, in “The Foun- 
tain,” and the wise New Yorker, in “It 
Can Be Done,” and May Buckley, 
whose last memorable-work was done in 
“The Little Damozel,” plays the ad- 
venturess, in the same piece, with light- 
ness that contrasts vividly with her 
realistic moment of agony in “The Kiss 
in the Dark.” Harry Mestayer, as the 
blind man in this thriller, contributes 
his full share of shiver. Emilie Polini 
mars “The Fountain” by a monotonous 
and -unpoetic reading of the lines of 
Therese. 

The Princess continues to be the home 
of intellectual hors d’ceuvre. 
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Omar WAS “LIT UP” IN BOTH SENSES 


“OMAR, THE TENTMAKER” 

Eastwarp the course of drama takes 
its way. 

The Oriental movement — which 
phrase does not refer to the danse du 
ventre—begun in “Kismet” and “Sum- 
urun,” and resumed recently in “A 
Thousand Years Ago,” has been con- 
tinued in “Omar, The Tentmaker,” 
which opened at the Lyric, and then 
took the place of “Change” at the 
Booth. 

Omar proves notable largely on ac- 
count of the unsuspected capacity 
revealed in its star, Guy Bates Post, 
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formerly of the New Theatre, whose 
- impersonation of the Richard Le Gal- 
lienne of his time is as poetic and as 
picturesque as the Hajj of Otis Skinner. 
Mr. Post invests his rdle with fire, ten- 
derness, and sly humor, reading music- 
ally and realizing fully the genial mel- 
lowness of the character. 

Richard Walton Tully, who, since he 
took us to Hawaii in “The Bird of Par- 
adise” before we accompanied him to 
Persia in “Omar,” may be set down as 
the Burton Holmes of dramatists, has 
narrowly escaped writing a good play. 
His story, rich and handled with orig- 
inality, is sufficiently romantic and 
highly-colored to be appealing, but fairy 
stories, like this, must move swiftly, and 
Mr. Tully’s is halted frequently by a 
mixture of machinery and metaphysics, 
theory and theology. Eleanor Gates, who 
used to be Mrs. Tully, interested us in 
the visions of her Poor Little Rich Girl, 
because those visions constituted the 

lay ; but when Omar, in the process of 
oe bastinadoed, sent his soul into the 
invisible, and then appeared, his body 
held by a most visible contrivance, him- 
self lit up in both senses—in one by 
spirits and in the other by a sort of sign- 
illuminating device—the while he dis- 
sertated upon immortality, what had 
been a gripping scene momentarily 
threatened to become ludicrous. 

Also, according to Mr. Tully, -Omar’s 
weakness for Wine was as nothing com- 
pared te his weakness for his own 
poetry. He distributed Rubaiyat all over 
the landscape, quoting from himself 
when opportunity offered, and, when it 
didn’t, improvising verses in reply to 
casual questions about the weather or 
the way to the corner caravanserai. Mr. 
Tully and Mr. Khayyam, in this sort of 
verbal interweaving, seem to Louis 
Sherwin to produce “the general effect 
of a pair of three dollar trousers patched 
with fragments of the Bayeux tapestry.” 
To me the suggestion rather was of 
those mosaic narratives that shipping 
clerks, with time on their hands, com- 
pose by stringing together the names of 
books or plays. 

In spite of mistakes and needless bur- 
dens, “Omar” contains much that is 
fascinating. Mr. Tully tells of the poet’s 


love for Shireen, daughter of his 
teacher, who has promised her to “the 
Shah of Shahs.” Climbing upon the 
trunk of a wistaria tree, peering through 
his lady’s lattice, Omar woos to such 
purpose that the lady comes forth, say- 
ing: “To-morrow I go to the Shah, but 
to-night I shall know thy paradise, 
whatever be my fate in the paradise to 
come.” The resilt of this experimental 
expedition is another Shireen, whose 
untimely birth brings dire punishment 
upon the mother. The child is brought 
to Omar, who adopts it without know- 
ing it to be his own, and, presently, 
Little Shireen becomes enamored of a 
Christian slave, escaped from a den of 
assassins, with whose secrets he is 
acquainted. Omar, attempting to save 
the fugitive, is arrested and bastinadoed. 
But in the palace of his misfortune he 
meets the original Shireen, from her 
learns that the girl he took to his heart is 
his own daughter, and with her mother 
returns to end his days in the garden of - 
the nfdonlight and the wistaria. 

“Omar” is a noble effort to do a fine 
thing. The only pity is that, when the 
fine thing was done—falling into the 
trick of Mr. Tully—there was no one to 
“cancel half a line, nor with his tears 
wash out a word of it.” 


“CHANGE” 


IF you are one of those who want to 
paint their minds with newskin and for- 


~ get it, you have suffered no loss in the 


failure of the Welsh prize play, 
“Change,” at the Booth. - 

Whatever else may be said of J. O. 
Francis’ little tragedy, produced by the 
Stage Society in London and by Joe 
Weber in New York, it isn’t a thing to 
be forgotten. Grim and gray and bleak 
as the sea in December, it is as real, too, 
as resistless, as unrelenting. Plainly, 
here was something written because its 
author had something to write; not 
merely because he had a contract and a 
thousand dollars in advance. With all its 
gloom, its drab monotony, its frequent 
stretches of dullness, “Change” was ele- 
mental human emotion, and, after a sea- 
son of subtleties, sensations, psycho- ~ 
pathy and saccharinity, one felt tempted 












to say, with Sam Thatcher when he dis- 
covered that he really had proposed to 
Lizzie Ann, “Thank God for that!” 
“Change,” like “Milestones” and 
“The Younger Generation,” was meant 
to deal with the revolt of youth against 
old age, with strong young arms batter- 


‘ing down the walls whose foundations . 


are deep in the hearts of their elders. 
More than anything else, however, the 
play is a tragedy of motherhood. The 
bitterness of the conflict between God- 
fearing John Price, the Welsh collier, 
and the sons who set themselves against 
his will, his religion, and his convictions 
of the proper relation between capital 
and labor, dwindles beside the agony of 
his old wife, Gwen, who, like Leonora, 
is a mother and nothing else, as she sees 
her boys driven away from her. 

John Henry was to have been a min- 
ister. The old people stinted and sac- 
rificed to put him through the univer- 
sity, and when John Henry found he 
couldn’t preach what he didn’t believe, 
his father turned him from the door. 
Then there was Lewis, the firebrand, 
who talked socialism in Aberpandy, 
until the soldiers came, and his invalid 
brother Gwilym was shot while trying 
to drag him out of danger. Gwen, who 
had been miserable that Gwilym was 
going to Australia, couldn’t reconcile 
herself to a separation without end. “It 
was the will of God,” exclaimed John 
Price, but the mother felt: “God’s far 
away up in his heaven, but Gwilym was 
here with me.” And when Lewis went 
away, branded with the brand of Cain, 
the broken old woman could only stand, 
staring into the future, and muttering: 
“Not one left !” 

The Welsh company that interpreted 
the piece was notable for conscien- 
tiousness and lack of self-consciousness 
rather than for remarkable skill or 
talent. Ernest Cove had not the power 
that might have made a towering figure 
of John Price, while Lilian Mason, as 
Gwen, seemed ever mindful of theatri- 
cal effect. R. A. Hopkins’ Lewis, how- 
ever, was distinguished by glowing sin- 
cerity, and Harold West contributed a 
highly sensitized picture of the kindly, 
comprehending Gwilym. Two bits were 
well played by Gareth Hughes and 
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William Hopkins, while Edmond Ken- 
nedy gave an unctuous performance of 
the Cockney Sam Thatcher, and Eleanor 
Daniels was most refreshing as Mary 
Ann. 

“Change” was a play of wails, as well 
as of the Welsh, and it fell victim to its 
own power, The world, as Gwilym said, 
may “need self-sacrifice just as much as 
it needs laughter,” and it may need to 
think as much as to laugh, but you can’t 
make the world believe it. 


“THE LAUGHING HUSBAND” 


THE distinctive thing about Charles 
Frohman’s productions of musical com- 
edy is their “class.” This distinction may 
be due to selection of locale or of the 
sort of people represented, to cast, or 
costumes or even scenery. I remember 
that a glimpse of the first setting dis- 
closed in “The Woman Haters” dis- 
sipated every idea of refinement. To 
whatever this atmosphere may be 
traced, it exists, and frequently makes 
palatable an otherwise tasteless enter- 
tainment. 

Throughout two acts, “The Laughing 
Husband,” current at the Knicker- 
bocker, has little but politeness to recom- 
mend it. These two acts are devoted to 
telling, through constant comings and 
goings and tiny scenes that lead 
nowhere, a decidedly skimpy story of 
the attempts of Count Selztal to win 
Hella, the wife of a retired confec- 
tioner, named Ottokar Bruckner. Then, 
suddenly, at the end of the second act, 
with a vividly dramatic situation gor- 
geously set to music, in which situation 
Bruckner returns unexpectedly to see 
the shadows of his wife and her wooer 
on a screen, the play wakes up. And 
with the entrance, in the third act, of 
William Norris, as a divorce lawyer 
driven by competition to reconciling 
estranged couples instead of separating 
them, it becomes rollicking comedy. 

Mr. Norris says that, formerly, when 
he found “a rift within the lute,” he 
widened the rift and got away with the 
loot. Also, he feels that, as a divorce 
lawyer, he is entitled to the Nobel prize 
annually awarded the man who has done 
most to promote universal peace. A cap- 



























































































































“THERE AINT NO SUCH ANIMAL” 


ital characterization is that of Mr. Nor- 
ris, whose range has included theatrical 
management, legitimate rdles in “Chil- 
dren of the Ghetto” and “The Good Lit- 
tle Devil,” and putty-nosed monarchs in 


“King Dodo” and “The King of 
Cadonia.” Courtice Pounds is excellent, 
too, in the title rdle, as are those intelli- 
ent fun-makers, Fred Walton, and 
etty Callish, a handsome woman whose 
vocal accomplishments Have not proved 
fatal to her acting. 

The catchiest melody in the piece, 
“You’re Here and I’m Here,” was writ- 
ten by Jerome Kern and Harry B. 
Smith. It is incomprehensible that a 
management whose chief distinction is 
that already noted should permit much 
of this song to be sung at persons in 
the audience. Edmund Eysler, the com- 
poser of the score, reaches his high 
water mark in a number that celebrates 
the glories of “Rhine Wine.” “The 
Laughing Husband” has many merits, 
but it is so long getting to them that it 
wc will be long getting away with 
them. 


“SARI” 

“Sarr” finished its first night at the 
Liberty with the score ten to one. “Sari” 
is not a game, but a two-act operetta, 
and the score in question was composed 
by Emmerich Kalman, who used to be 
music critic of Pesti Hirlap, a news- 
paper in Budapest whose editor is- Fer- 


- encz Molnar, author of “The Devil.” 


The libretto, by Julius Wilhelm and 
Fritz Grunbaum, adapted by Catherine 
Chisholm Cushing, author of “Kitty 
Mackay,” and Eugene Percy Heath, 
would be quite neglible, but for Mizzi 
Hajos, Harry Davenport, and a story 
that, lacking in humor, has traces of 
real pathos and drama. Mrs, Cushing 
and Mr. Heath have written awkward 
lyrics and lines as flat as the chest of a 
fashionable woman—the only really 
funny speech in the piece is the word - 
“aéroplane,” as pronounced by one of 
the minor principals—but, even in mu- 
sical comedy, one can’t altogether es- 
cape the appeal of this demonstration 
that “victorious ever is youth.” E 

Pali Racg, the gypsy leader and com- © 
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r, the super-Rigo, who has outlived 

is power, his passion, and his po ar- 
ity, would have been a pitiful figure in 
the hands of Richard Mansfield or Leo 
Ditrichstein. Surrounded by dancing 
girls and interpreted by a tenor, Pals 
Racz still has moments of tragic signifi- 
cance—as when he plays before a bril- 
liant audience in Paris, finishes his per- 
formance, looks up to find the audience 
gone and the woman he adores in the 
arms of his son, and, with a final flare 


_ of soul, throws into the fire the broken 


bits of his beloved Stradivarius. 

This little oasis in the desert, how- 
ever, hardly would save “Sari” but for 
the players mentioned and for Herr Kal- 
man, whose music is as Hungarian as 
goulash and as tuneful as “Gypsy Love.” 
Full of: fire and abandon, rich in color- 
ing and in quaint tricks of rhythm and 
orchestration, this score runs from the 
wild cadences of the dance, “Hazazaa,” 
the most~irresistible melody that ever 
took an audience off its feet—or put it 
on them—to clinging, swinging, cloying 
waltzes, such as “Love Has Wings” and 
“Softly Through the Summer Night.” 
Also, it includes a complicated and mu- 
sicianly finale and a remarkably brilliant 
opening chorus. f 

Fraulein Hajos, whose last appear- 
ance here was in the ill-fated “Her Lit- 
tle Highness,” again demonstrates that 
she is the best soubrette our stage has 
known sinee Lotta. In the grotesque 
garb of a rustic serving maid, and in a 
lovely peasant dress that makes her a 
wonderful picture against a background 
of futurist pillows, she is droll, imper- 
tinent, captivating. My program notes 
credit Mr. Davenport with being “X 
with O”—which is not a chemical for- 
mula, but original shorthand for “excel- 
lent with nothing.” Blanche Duffield 
has a charming voice, but belongs to 
the “Curfew-Shall-Not-Ring-To-night” 
school of acting, which same may be said 
of the young man who plays the son of 
Pali Racz, and rejoices in the promising 
name, for a warbler, of J. Humbird 
Duffey. Van Rensselaer Wheeler un- 
questionably is as good a singing actor 
as can be had in America, but putting 
him in the réle of Racz is like loading 
a thirteen-inch gun with a navy bean. 
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Among the features of the perform- 
ance are a unique setting—a futurist 
room—and a young lady whose pneu- 
monia-defying bareness of back recalls 
Kipling’s description of Gunga Din. So 
there is something worth seeing in 
“Sari,” and a great deal worth hearing. 


“THE QUEEN OF THE MOVIES” 


AN inventory of “The Queen of the 
Movies,” at the Globe, reveals the fol- 
lowing assets : 

One well-trained perpetual-motion 
chorus. 

One catchy song, entitled “Cecilia.” 

One catchy song, entitled “When the 
Moon Slyly Winks in the Night,” said 
song being cleverly staged by Julian 
Mitchell. 

One amazingly massive and elaborate 
stage setting. 

ne very funny scene, representing 
the photographing of a motion picture 
drama. (N. B. This scene could be im- 
proved by performing it in pantomime.) 

To continue this business-like review, 
the chief liability of the entertainment 
is -its libretto, adapted from the Ger- 
man, “Die Kino Ko6nigen,” by Glen 
MacDonough. In all my critical career 
I have seen only one bit of musical com- 
edy duller than the last act of “The 
Queen of the Movies,” and that was its 
first act. The story, relating how Pro- 
fessor Clutterbuck, implacable foe of 
the “movies,” is trapped into gccupying 
the center of the stage in a photo-play, 
and how his daughter, betrothed to a 
gentleman adored by the leading woman 
of the company, at the same time is 
shown that gentleman making love to 
that lady, is punctuated with quips 
whose feebleness may be explained by 
their age. Felix Adler, who has the self- 
assurance of vaudeville in solution with 
some talent, occasionally relieves the 
strain by appearing as a stuttering stage 
director who gains control of his errant 
tongue by singing snatches of amusingly 
appropriate songs. 

In the title rdle, Valli Valli is as pleas- 
ant, and as aggressively ladylike, as 
ever, while Jeanette Horton distin- 
guishes herself by speaking of a well- 
known dance as the “tawngo” a moment 





before alluding to her daughter’s “en- 
unt.” Even to what The Lady 

ho Goes to the Theatre With Me calls 
his débutante slouch, James Redmund 
ives a creditable imitation of Joseph 
oyne. Next to having-a personality of 
one’s own the most satisfactory thing 
in the world must be having some one’s 
else personality. 

‘But that first act is a miracle of scene 
building, that chorus might tempt St. 
~ Anthony Comstock, and, before the 
month is out, all of us will be eating our 
entrecote d’agneau aux asperges mattre 
-@hotel in the tempo of “Cecilia.” 
Whether or not you will enjoy “The 
ig of the Movies” depends upon 

ow many swallows it takes to make 
your spring. 


“WHEN CLAUDIA SMILES” 


_ Most maladies are catching, but 
. Blanche Ring is one of the only two 
women I know whose health is in- 
fectious. 

Miss Ring’s exuberance has positive 
tonic properties. It is her art, her stock 
in trade, her reason for existence in 
the theatre. When she comes bounding 
onto the stage of the Thirty-ninth 
Street, as quietly and unobtrusively as 
a derailed locomotive busts through the 
wall of a round-house, the cares that 
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infest the day rush for the emergency 
exits. Miss Ring probably hasn’t a 
liver concealed about her person. She 
simply. radiates energy, and ebullience, 
and animal spirits, sweeping criticism 
before her and firing the canons of art 
straight at her critics. 

In the last. act of “When Claudia 
Smiles,” which Anne Caldwell adapted 
from Leo Ditrichstein’s farce, “Vivian’s 
Papas,” in which Hattie Williams once 
appeared at the Garrick, Miss Ring 
makes lyric inquiry into the important 
question of “Why is the Ocean So Near 
the Shore?” Many of us—perhaps most 
of us, never had asked that question. 
Our inert intellects were satisfied with 
the fact of propinquity; we sought no 
reason. Stimulated by Miss Ring, how- 
ever, in full-throated chorus we clam- 
ored for an explanation. “You all say, 
‘Near the Shore,’” demanded Miss 
Ring, and we all said it, adding 
“Splash!” with a vim, in the. proper 
place. Afterward, we went home happy. 
One has by no means lived in vain who 
has lived to sing a duet with Blanche 
Ring. 

As to the play itself—well, the play 
doesn’t matter. It is quite possible to 
forget the play when the star is on the 
stage, and almost anybody will be cheer- 
ier and brighter for forgetting “When 
Claudia Smiles.” 


A LAUGH PRODUCER 


HE Lambs’ Club had just witnessed one of its famous gambols. During 

the evening many famous actors had appeared on the little stage in 
the characters that made them famous, or the characters most famous in their 
repertory. There had been Wilton Lackaye as Svengali, James O’Neill as he 
appears in “Monte Cristo,” and many others, including David Warfield as Herr 
_ von Barwig in “The Music Master.” Each was introduced to the club and walked 
across the stage. Each responded to applause, excepting David Warfield, and he 
seemed to pay no attention when an-outburst greeted his ears. 

After the entertainment several of the members of the club sat together. 

“That wasn’t at all nice of you not to acknowledge the applause of the members 
of the club, Dave,” said Lackaye to Warfield. 

“I never get out of my character,” replied Warfield. “When I am dressed as 
von Barwig, I feel that I am von Barwig.” 

“A great tear producer,” commented Lackaye. “But for that matter, so is 
oP Dave, did you ever hear of a vegetable that would make people 
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A New Tango Star 


THE STORY OF THE RISE TO 
FAME OF BEATRICE ALLEN 


By Ada Patterson 


*M a funny girl and I believe in my star.” 
So does Beatrice Allen summarize a comet- 
like rise that began behind a cigar counter 
and has reached the high point of four hundred dol- 
lars a week and a rose-and-white sleeping chamber 
daintier and more expensive than Marie Antoinette’s 
own, a blue drawing room more distinctive than the 
tigrish yellow splendor in. which I found Mary 
Garden domes- _ tically enthroned. Incident- 
ally, she plays A,# with hearts, daintily and re- 
morse- / &~ lessly as a cat does with 4 
mouse, / # / though she tosses them about 
not with ¢ F/ pointed claws but with slender, 
velously agile, 

toes. 
Beatrice 





Photograph by 
White. New York 


is the new- 

est fashion in Photograph 

dancers. She and Se- ~ —giudio Chicago 

bastian are doing that which is always 

liberally rewarded if it be well done, 

something new. And behind their depart- ““< 

ure from the gay though worn track of the “4a eeeeiiin 
tango and the turkey-trot, are not only Sebas- =a ALLEN 
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tian’s skill and experience and exquisite 
taste, but the brain of the fascinating 
girl of twenty, who has the face of a 
sophomore in a female college, the man- 
ner of a simple, cordial daughter of' an 
American of the Southwest, and an ac- 
tive mind that takes practical measure- 
ment of affairs and bends them to 
profit. 

A quality it is that inclines one toward 
belief when she says with the boundless 
confidence of youth: “I intend to make 
a million dollars.” 

Perhaps she will. An unswerving de- 
termination is more than half the battle. 


And that Beatrice 
ee aa ¢ 
ee . SR 
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Allen possesses. It is 
the ever repeating 
note in her young 
yet curiously so- 
phisticated per- 
sonality. It 
challenges you, 
puts you on the de- 
fense, causes you 
to capitulate be- 
fore her saucy, 
ringing, confident 
laugh, with its en- 
gagingly youthful 
timbre. 

Moreover, she can 
give reasons for her 
faith. First there is 
the power of swaying 


Photograph 
by White, 
New York 


Photograph by 
Moffett Studio, 
Chicago 
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men and times that is in the dancer. Did not Gaby Deslys 
overthrow a throne? Did not Lola Montez rule a king- 
dom for years? Did not Genée acquire a competence and 
is not Anna Pavlowa earning a fortune? No, the mil- 
lion dollar goal is not impossible. Nor even ridiculous. 
Nor wholly a dream. Besides, Miss Allen believes in 
dreams. 

Who is. Beatrice Allen? Do not look hazy and begin 
a feeble apology because you do not know. I said she 
is the newest fashion in dancers, and fame rarely vis- 
its us before twenty. It waits outside the threshold of 
the twenties if you are a dancer. If you 
are an actress it comes 
ingly as early as thirty. If 
you are a grand opera 
prima donna it arrives, sul‘- 
ing, at forty or later. Bui 
ask those who know 
the new in dancing as 
they know the lat- 
est perfumes, the 
flower that has won 
the latest popular- 
ity, the hat that 
was brought 
home with the 
label “Arrived 


from Paris 


Photograph 

by Moffett 
io, 

Chicago 


on yesterday’s ship” 

Be still wet upon it. 
WhtterNew York The Broadway 
boulevardier knows, for he 
goes to the Jardin Y- de Danse atop the New York 
Theatre roof of an even- §} ing and he has seen her, 
garbed in white that swirls and rises and falls and 
floats as the mist above. Niagara, or. swathed in clinging black 
tulle that recalls to us that a poet of the sensuous once said 
that black is the most brilliant of the colors 
if you know how to'wear it. The boule- 
vardier will tell you that she dances de- 
lightfully, with the abandon of a naiad 
and the grace and playfulness of a child, 
that she has become the fashion, that the only 
B Ehotowraph by Mofett criticism ever heard against her came from a 
: : pair of teacher tourists who, watching her, at 
the Pré Catalan in Paris, said: “She is charming, but too 

refined.” 


iy 
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With the stamp of New York <m ens of popularity. Let us trace the 


success upon her, her s 


close to the — 
middle of 3 
the heav- 


Ph tograph by Moffett Studio, Chicago 


tar is risen # rise of that star. 


; ‘ It twinkled first in Dallas, Texas, 
twenty years ago in the home of a 
cotton broker. She was the sec- 
ond daughter and for playfellow 
she had her sister older by four 
years, who has since been a moving 
picture favorite. Beatrice Allen’s 
earliest recollection is of turning 
cart-wheels in the back yard of 
the Texas home. (Last sum- 

mer on the sands at Long 
Beach she reproduced the feat 

for an admiring audience.) She 
was an adept at tree climbing, and the 

nimblest boy that ever “shinned” up 

a twenty-foot tree-trunk hated her 

for it. For his envy she pushed him 

cff the highest branch, where he tried 

to mount beside her. The consequences 
were his nearly broken back and a family 
feud that soon spread to a neighborhood 
factién. Some said loudly that the cotton broker’s 
daughter was a “natural born vixen.” The first 
faction was in the majority one rainy day 
when she wanted to go swimming and, her 
mother having _. warned 
her that if she “ea went she 

: . would 

“catch 

pneu- 

monia, 

she ran out 

the back door, 

slipped on the red clay of the 

back yard, and broke her arm. 

“You see,” her mother 

cava, 


a 
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“what happens to girls when they’re 
headstrong.” 

“Pve often thought of that,” 
said the dancer in her pink-and- 
white bedroom. “That’s life, 
isn’t it?” 

The neighbors forgot the .«@% 
rapid descent of the boy ~ 
neighbor in the tomboy’s tri- 
umph at a church fair. At 
six she was the queen of 
the butterflies. She strode 
about the stage in so 
lightsome, yet com- 
manding, a fashion 


at the 
head of 
her column 
of dimmer 
tinted butter- 
flies that she 
was acclaimed as 4% 
“A little dear and ¥ 
so graceful.” 
Thereafter when the 
neighbors met for a sew- 
ing bee, it was the custom to send 
the children out to one of the parks { 
in charge of a ¢ y. 
stout black 
mammy, broad 
hipped and white < 
sunbonnetted, to 


the child 
whose broken 
arm and bruised 
comrade exploits had been 
eclipsed by her dance of the 
butterfly, was asked to remain. 
She added to the cheer and com- 
fort of the variegated types in the 
church sewing circle by dancing for them. 
A newspaper clipping of that time re- 
cords a function at which the little maid 
was leader: 


Too late for last week’s society department 
came the report of a happy gathering of 


~ 


= 


little girls with Miss Anne Lee as 
hostess on Saturday. _ 

A grove of willow trees makes 

‘an ideal playground for 

childish games, and 

here the afternoon 

was spent. When the 

time came for serving 

the luncheon so care- 

fully prepared by the 

hostess’ mother, it 

* was an_ illustrious 

company which gath- 

ered about the table, 

for in the games the 

wee girls had all lost 

their identity in that 

of a hero or philos- 

; opher of the palmy, 

historic days. That Grecian his- 

tory is occupying the minds of 

these little maids at school is 

easily guessed when one learns 

that Pericles, Socrates, Homer, 

Plato, Demosthenes, Alcibiades, 

Aristotle, Alexander and Philip par- 

took of that lunch under the willows. 


In the panic six years ago, her 
father lost what his daughter de- 
scribes as “a lot 

of money.” 


It was at 
that period in 
the evolution 
of Miss Allen 

that all girls fond- 
ly know as “my 
last year in high 
school.” She stopped 
not to mourn the 
vanishing of luxu- 
ries nor the flight of 
the dove of ease. She 
went to a business 
college, completed 
the course in half 
the usual allotted 
time and went to 
work in a drug store 
as a stenographer and 
general helper, at 
twelve dollars a 
Photographs by 
White, New York week, 
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A patron of the drug store told her 
she was only a semi-business woman. 

“Why don’t you go into something 
else and become a regular business 
woman ?” he inquired. 

“What’s the business?” she warily 
countered. 

“I am interested in the Bachelor 
Cigar,” he said. “I go around the coun- 
try pushing: it. I want you to demon- 
strate this cigar, give a little lecture on 
it to the customers, telling them what a 
good cigar it is. What’s your name?” 

“Billie.” We withhold at request the 
rest of her real name—for her family 
still thinks it is better to be attend- 
ing sewing circles in Dallas than danc- 
ing on the roof in New York or at 
Rector’s in Chicago. The world moves 
slowly in parts of Texas. 

“Billie,” said the customer. “That’s 
great! You'll be Billie the Bachelor 
Girl. You'll go to different towns and 
wherever cigars are sold you'll go and 
tell ’em how good the Bachelor cigar 
ee 

“But—” began Miss Billie. 

“Tt’s all right,” he returned. “You 
needn’t be afraid. I’m not that kind of a 
man. Come over and see my family. I 
always travel with my wife and chil- 
dren.” 

“He was a very, very nice man,” says 
the former Billie gravely. “I traveled 
about the country and at last I got to 
Memphis. I had been earning fifty dol- 
lars a week for six months and had 


saved most of it. I felt rich and was- 


getting tired of that kind of work. One 
day the manager of the Lyceum Theatre 
listened to my lecture and bought a 
couple of cigars. We talked a few min- 
utes and I found he knew my sister, 
who had then been on the stage a year. 

“Do you want to go on the stage?’ he 
asked. 

““T do,’ I answered. 

“«“The Midnight Sons” needs three 
girls,’ he said. ‘If we can get one here 
it will save our paying the fare from 
New York. But you'll have to go in the 
chorus.’ 

“*Anywhere,’ I said, ‘if I only have a 
chance to dance.’ ” 

She got her chance to dance. The 
next season she joined the chorus of 
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“The Spring Maid,” and left the origi- 
nal production after three weeks to join 
Mizzi Hajos in the second company on 
tour. In Spokane there was a threat- 
ened eclipse of the star. Billie from 
Dallas got her “notice” for “talking 
back to the stage manager.” She says 
she had provocation. I haven’t heard 
the stage manager’s version. 

“A man connected with the company, 
a kind-hearted fellow. who has since 
committed suicide, asked me whether I 
would rather go to New York or Chi- 
cago. I.chose Chicago because I had 
never seen it. On the way I read that 
‘Hanky Panky’ was playing in Chicago. 
I knew a girl in that city,” Billie says. 

She walked from the station to the 
music hall where “Hanky Panky” was 
appearing. The “back door man” gave 
her Mona Desmond’s address. She 
walked there to learn that her friend 
had been married three weeks before 
and lived somewhere else—they didn’t 
know where. 

“Does the stage manager happen to 
live here?” she asked. 

“No, but the manager of the com- 
pany does,” was the reply, “and there 
he is.” She told her story and asked 
him if the company needed any girls. 
“We need three,” he said. “Report at 
the stage door to-night.” 

She remained with the company of 
the silly name but solid returns for 
the twenty remaining weeks of its sea- 
son. She joined Carter de Haven in 
“Exceeding the Speed Limit.” 

Then one of her dreams came true. 
She went to Europe for the summer. 
When she came down the gangplank, 
her pockets empty bat with a happy 
heart, one of the girls with whom she 
had jogged through Europe saluted a 
tall man whom everybody debarking 
seemed to know. 

“This is my pal. Give her some work, 
wont you?” said the girl. 

Florenz Ziegfeld, Jr., would. He cast 
her for the Joan of Arc of one of the 
successive “Follies.” While it did not 
enable her to dance, it permitted her to 
show how superbly she could stand 
still, a not easily overrated stage asset. 

Again she spent a vacation in Eu- 
rope. She met Farnum, the aviator, 
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and he took her on a skyward ascent 
of a thousand feet. She was so cool and 
so interested that he took her for a 
second flight. The second time she 
wanted to run the aéroplane herself. 
She declares she will not only operate, 
but own one. It is part of that million- 
dollar plan of hers. 

Returning to New York she was en- 
gaged to dance with Sebastian. She 
danced an engagement with him at the 
Casino. Then she went to Chicago to 
fill a six weeks’ engagement at Rector’s. 

“I want to become the greatest danc- 
er in the world.” She says it with the 
audacity of Marie Bashkirstseff and 
with the same disarming candor. 

A sign of the theatric times that she 
may succeed in that high ambition is 
the fact that Morris Gest, the perpetual 
motion machine which David Belasco 
patented as a son-in-law, intends to im- 
port a great. Russian pantomime and 
engage this girl for one of the three 
principal dancers in what is projected 
as one of the most artistic productions 


ever placed on the American stage. 


“You think cartwheels and tree 
climbings and knocking boys off the 
branches a good start for a dancer?” 
I asked her. 
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“T know it,” she chortled, smooth- 
ing her blue kimono over her knees. 
“It keeps your muscles limber and sup- 


“ple. But there are certain exercises 


that one should practice if one wants 
to become a dancer. It’s best to begin 
while one is a baby. One of the ex- 
ercises is to stoop far forward at the 
middle of the body without bending 
the knees, and touch the floor, not with 
the tips’ of the fingers, but with the 
palms. Walk like a monkey, some say. 
Another is raising the foot with the 
leg unbent and resting it on the arm of 
a chair—so. Another is lifting the leg 
and holding it with the hand—so.” 

I followed these impossible postures 
and groaned. 

She smiled. “It’s perfectly natural 
for a dancer,” she said. 

“How did you get your stage name?” 
I demanded. 

“We were in a town where Viola 
Allen was playing,” she said. “I was in 
Texas and [I didn’t want to invade 
Father’s town in my true name. So I 
borrowed Miss Allen’s last name and 
the manager decided Beatrice sounded 
well with it.” . 

Which is as good as any other reason 
for a stage name. 
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IMPRESSIONS DE THEATRE 
By George Vaux Bacon 


“The Whirl of the World”—Three ab- 
sinthes frappé and a pousse café fol- 
lowed by a ride on a Coney Island 
caroussell with Cleopatra. 

“Omar, The Tentmaker”—The Rubai- 
yat, old Burgundy, and Central Park 
on a June night. 

“The Queen of the Movies’—Felix 
Adler, green lights and the powder 
puff girls. 

“The Dear Fool”—An extract from a 
Chatterbox of the early nineties. 

“The Laughing Husband”—Courtice 
Pounds has grown fat. 

“When Claudia Smiles”—Blanche Ring 
in monologue assisted by a few 
others. 

“Maria Rosa”—A pantalooned Apollo 
with a black wildcat. 


“The Deadlock”—The Church-Militant 
in tears against beautiful woman. 
“The New Henrietta”’—It takes a silly 

ass to be a hero. 

“Sari”—A Hungarian goulash, created 
by a master French chef, served 
to the tune of a czardas. 

“Don’t Weaken”—It did. 

“The Neglected Lady’—A glass of 
water on a deal table in a red- 
papered flat in' the Bronx, with the 
graphophone playing. 

“The Hard Man”’—Lord Kitchener 
dramatized. 

“A Kiss in the Dark”—Pathos, 
patience, pleading, poison. 

“The Fountain”—“The rose’s scent is 
bitterness to him who loved the 



















Wanted: 


Star in “‘Omar, 





Editor’s Note: 








HE relation between the dra- 
T matic critic ‘and the theatre is 
___ =] a peculiar one, and one which 
is rarely appreciated. From an impartial 
point of view, the fact that the theatres 
issue complimentary tickets to the dra- 
matic critics of a city, inviting them to 
enter the playhouse and give their opin- 
ions of what is produced therein, un- 
Biased by any opinions save their own, 
to be cast broadcast amongst the peo- 
ple upon whose patronage the theatre 
depends for its life, is an ideal condi- 
tion of devotion to art for art’s sake 
that must be reckoned highly in one’s 
conception of what is generally termed 
the “commercial theatre” of the day. 











It is my personal opinion that the. 


commercialization of art is not a draw- 
back to art; but, by giving it a material 
reason for existence in addition to its 
aesthetic value, sends it into the com- 
prehension of many thousands who 
would otherwise never be able to come 
into contact with its influence for civil- 
ization and refinement. 

I am not discussing the relative merits 
of commerce and the theatre here, how- 
ever. I bring up the point only to show 
that the theatre in its relation to the 
critics is utterly fair to its audiences— 
fairer, perhaps, than the critics always 
are, and that last is the crux of the 
situation. 

Artistic criticism, of which dramatic 
criticism is the branch I know best, and 


Constructive Criticism 


BY GUY. BATES. FOS. T 


the Tentmaker.’’ 
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So many of the plays “roasted” by the New York critics 
have succeeded this season, and so many praised by them have failed, that this 
article, by an especially thoughtful actor, is very timely. 





feel best able to discuss, is, in my mind, 
an art of its own. It is one of the many 
arts which come under the cloak of the 
drama, which is broadly flung over the 
artistic world, so much so, in fact, that 
it may be stated generally with more 
truth than can generally be oredited a 
generality, that what is not dramatic, is 
not artistic. In support of what I say, it 
is a common observation that Nature, in 
her most beautiful or striking moods is 
thoroughly dramatic. Beauty is essen- 
tially dramatic. Love is the most dra- 
matic thing in the world. It will be noted, 
therefore, that the very foundation of 
what is dramatic, and, therefore, the 
drama as visual and auricular presenta- 
tion of the dramatic, must be founded 
on truth, and therefore must be judged 
by its truthfulness as well as by the 
hundreds of details which make up its 
various modes of expression. 

Drama, of course, is fundamentally 
entertaining, for truth is the most enter- 
taining thing in the world: nor is there 
any less truth in the idealizations of the 
stage than in its most rabid realisms— 
frequently much more—usually, much 
more. An idealization is an allegory, 
and an allegory has as its very founda- 
tion, the driving home of truth. 

Life is portrayed upon the stage with 
its high lights accentuated for the pur- 
pose of telling a story. The whole drama 
of creation being nothing more than a 
story, it is a fact that all philosophy and 
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all art depends for its interest and its 
charm upon the ability of the philoso- 
pher or artist to tell his story well. 

Art is made up of every nuance and 
mode and activity of which humanity 
is the foun- 
tain-head. The 
canvas upon 
which the dram- 
atist draws his 
pictures for the 
actor to bring to 
life is his own 
soul; and the in- 
spirations which 
give the touch of 
magic to his 
hand, are the en- 
ergies, ambitions, 
deeds and dreams 
of all men and 
women. 

It is almost a 
truism that the 
playwright must 
know men and 
women to be able 
to portray them 
artistically in a 
play. Is it any 
less a truism that 
the man _ who 
goes into the 
theatre to criti- 
cise, must have 
an equal, if not 
greater knowl- 
edge both of hu- 
manity and the 
art of the theatre 
than the. play- 
wright ? 

The dra- 
matic _ critic 
par excellence, 
is an artist 
and connoisseur of the highest type in 
both life and the drama. In order to ap- 
preciate the imaginative and the crea- 
tive, he must have the imaginative and 
creative temperament himself. He must 
be a man of yniversal culture, thorough 
understanding, no prejudices, no nar- 
rowness and petty coddling of grudges 
or favors, thoroughly normal in his own 
mental processes and not wound up in 
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that mesh of technicalities to which the 
intellectual man is apt to tangle himself 
in the act of escaping from the opposite 
extreme of generalities. 
At the present time in this country, 
with possibly 
—! three excep- 
tions, there is 
no complete mas- 
ter of the art of 
dramatic _criti- 
cism. There are 
a number of bril- 
liant dramatic re- 
viewers, and one 
or two good crit- 
ics; but the mas- 
ter of criticism, 
having, as I have 
said, the imagina- 
tive and creative 
tem pe f.2:- 
ment himself, 
must be con- 
structive, and it 
is true that a con- 
structive dramat- 
ic criticism — in 
New York or 
otherwhere in the 
Republic, is as 
rare as are hen’s 
teeth. 

Of course this 
much is to be said 
in defense of the 
critics: If a man 
is able to create, 
and has a thor- 
ough knowledge 
of the drama in 

addition, he is 

mR mt going to be 

=== 2 dramatic 

mmm critic, for while 
theearning 

power of the dramatic critic is decidedly 
greater than that of the average salaried 
employee, a comparison between his sal- 
ary and the royalties on a successful 
play will leave a very large subtrahend 
after a little problem in subtracting the 
salary from the royalty is done; and 
while there is no question that while a 
man is working on a literary or dramatic 
production, his whole attention should 
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The right to live is the primal right; when art perverts 

that ability or lessens it, it becomes not art, but a fanati- 

cism. The man who sneers at the artistic and the man who 

sneers at commerce are simply at opposite ends of an ab- 
<m surd proposition. 

. There is another side to the question, how- 

ever. If a man takes up a 

work, he is open to animadver- 

sion if he does not do it prop- 

erly. The plumber whose work 

is unsatisfactory, or the car- 

penter who does a poor job, is 

no more open to censure—or 

should not be—than the critic 

who fails in his task through 

lack of the proper qualifications 


| & ’ therefor. 
é The critic, therefore, cannot 


argue immunity from the 

standpoint of small remunera- 

tion for his work. If he is willing 

to earn his living by being a critic, he 

must be a good critic, or stand the con- 

sequences, though 

as a general rule, 

the bad critic 

gets along 

much better 

than the bad 

carpenter or 

plumber. 

And in 

. speaking 

Photograph by ‘ die 4 7 of goo d 

Marceau, Riis... . ; * and bad, I 

‘ a may say that 

MR. POST AS Cassius In © da . the adjectives 
“JULIUS CESAR,’ HIS : 

sua DRAMATIC PART IN I have just 


AMATEUR THEATRICALS (IN SAN 
FRANCISCO AT THE AGE OF 16) ° 


and must be given to pro- 
ducing a_ beautiful 
piece of work, there 
is no reason in the 
world why he 
shouldn’t use his 
commercial. 
instinct to the ut- 
most, to market it 

to his best advan- 
tage. It is ridicu- 

lous to suppose 

that because a 

man is a genius, he 


ought to starve. 
GUY BATES POST IN “MY LADY DAINTY.” (IN THE CIRCLE) MR. ,POsT, AT 
EIGHT YEARS, MADE UP AS George Washington AT A WASHINGTON S BIRTH- 
DAY ENTERTAINMENT 
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every other city. There are a few others who 

have professional critics attached to the staffs 

of their various newspapers, but not many. 

It is a common thing for the veriest cub 

reporter to be assigned to a first night of 

a play in many of our important cities, and 

upon his criticism the box-office receipts 

and the success of what may be a 

brilliant and subtle bit of playwriting, 

well acted, must to a great measure 
depend. 

I will take up the condition of 
newspaper criticism in the smaller 
or “week stand” cities first. In 
order to give an idea of the intellec- 
tual caliber that is occasionally 

shown (I am not an enemy of the 

critics, at all, mark you; what I 

want are good critics and sane 

criticisms, fairness, and understanding), I will 
refer to a great clamor that arose amongst the 
various cities of the country some 
time ago regarding second compa- 

nies. : 
From some quarrel in the in- 
side machinery of one or two of 
the great producing houses, a 
year or so ago, emanated press 
. . matter which told the people of the 
ply very ' se Republic that they should make 
aptly to ™ e =) a stand against the habit of the 
critical work 4 New York producers of starting 
in the drama, 4 _ a play in New York with one 
for what is a ma cast, then sending it broadcast 
good is essen- ». throughout the coun- 
tially construct- ” i try to be played by 
ive, and what is bad is ‘: gem second, third and 
essentially destructive. There fourth companies, 
is no middle course. In fact, ™ the argument being 
as far as perfection or the lack 9 advanced that they discrimi- 
of perfection is concerned, nated in favor of New York 
middle courses are philo- § thereby, as the metropolitan 
sophical and logical impos- fi company was always excel- 
sibilities, though in actual @& | lent, while the other com- 
material cases, small perfec- | panies which were “foisted” 
tions and great imperfections § upon the rest of the common- 
are so greatly intermingled & wealth were, one might say, 

in the work of most men, @ “seconds.” 

that there appears to be a § The young dramatic critics 
sort of via media. throughout the country who 
It must be admitted, of had been hungering for some 
course, that the condition morsel of wisdom by which 
of criticism in the drama in to display their knowledge 
the cities of New York and of the inside workings of the 
Chicago, for example, is world of the theatre, took 


rather better than that in ; Photograph by this up with great hue and 
White, New York 
MR. POST AS Omar Khayyam 
IN “OMAR, THE TENTMAKER” 
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cry. How many burning invectives 
against the Messrs. Shubert, Klaw, Er- 
langer, Frohman and the rest of the 
producers were uttered in the dramatic 
columns and on the dramatic pages of 
various papers from Maine to the Pa- 
cific, no one will ever know, but their 
name was certainly legion. One was 
continually being asked for an inter- 
view on the subject. People became 
quite excited over the matter, and many 
companies on tour had a bad season as 
the result, which was essentially and 
absolutely unfair, as it very often hap- 
pens that the road companies are as 
good, or even better than the compa- 
nies playing in New York. Further- 
more, the manager is faced by this 
poser when he finds himself the pro- 
moter of a successful, widely-adver- 
tised play, and one in which people all 
over the country are taking an interest 
and are anxious to see: 

Either he must run his.New York 
engagement to the end, then send his 
New York company on the road, per- 
haps after the play has run a year in 
New York and a great deal of the in- 
terest it has aroused has died down, or 
else make up other companies to play 
the smaller cities. 

It is so palpably absurd for any 
manager not to adopt the latter plan, 
from both a business and the public’s 
point of view, that it seems hardly 
worth while to argue the case of the 
road companies ; yet, to show after what 
a shadowy chimera the critics chased, 
I will do so. 

Every manager who finds he has a 
successful play begins to plan to put 
the play into the other cities. He may 
organize anywhere from one to nine 
companies of players to take it on tour. 
You may be assured that he labors night 
and day to get the best people he pos- 
sibly can into those companies. Real- 
izing that the play is bound to succeed 
if it is well interpreted by the players, 
it is obviously to his interest to get 
the best people obtainable in order to 
make each traveling edition of his 
play as sure to be a success as the edi- 
tion in New York. The proof that this 
is done, is the fact which I have stated, 
that many times road companies of 
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plays which are being produced on tour 
and in New York simultaneously, 
turn out to be much better than the 
original cast in New York. This hap- 
pened to such a decided extent in the 
case of one great success recently, 
that the star of the New’ York com- 
pany of the production became so jeal- 
ous of the success of a star in one of 
the road companies, who was creating 
a sensation throughout the country, 
that she threatened to quit, star part 
and all, right in the middle of the sea- 
son if the traveling star was not re- 
moved. Her manager, being wise in his 
day and generation, simply told her 
that if she did, he would bring in the 
traveling star of whom she was jeal- 
ous, to head the New York company. 
Whereupon the New York star decided 
that she would not leave the cast. 

It is palpably impossible to give the 
people of all our cities service in the 
way of extending the New York suc- 
cesses to them for their entertainment 
at the time the successes are making 
their mark in New York, in any other 
way than by sending out second and 
third companies. 

It is of course a good deal to ask of 
every paper in every city wherein there 
is a theatre to see to it that there is 
on its staff a capable dramatic critic; 
but it does not seem to me to be ask- 
ing too much to demand of the news- 
papers in cities whose populations 
range between the quarter and half 
million point and over, to have on their 
paper at least one man capable of judg- 
ing a theatrical entertainment with 
some sort of fairness. Certainly the 
fact is scarcely creditable to the pa- 
pers themselves that a “cub” is fre- 
quently sent to “cover” important dra- 
matic offerings, because the best man or 
men on the paper are busy on some 
disreputable murder case! In their 
editorials, Our newspapers are contin- 
ually prating about this and that sort 
of “uplift” and continually refer, each 
one to itself, as the champion of educa- 
tion, the liberal arts, the sciences and 
refinement and culture; yet, nine times 
out of ten, that very same sheet puts 
a “story” concerning some degenerate 
who has committed a nauseating crime, 





WANTED: CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM 


Photograph by Rockwood, New York 
MR. POST AS Captain Stuart IN “SOLDIERS 
OF FORTUNE 


far above a fair dramatic 
criticism in point of im- 
portance in its columns. (¢ 
It may be good business ; 
but it is bad logic, and I 
doubt very much if it i 
good business in the long 
run. There is a very real 
and very live interest in the 
theatre all over the country, 
and the papers could easily 
find many hundreds, per- 
haps thousands of addi- 
tional readers if they 
devoted more time and 
attention to the theatri- 
cal matters even of 
their own town, than 
to many of the silly 
‘locals’ with 
which so many 
papers are 
crammed. King Claudius 1N OTIS SKINNER’S 
PRODUCTION OF “HAMLET” 
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However, it is really impos; 
sible to suggest anything con- 
structive as far as the condi- 
tion of dramatic criticism 
throughout the country is con- 
cerned. There: simply is none, 
with the few exceptions I men- 
tioned at the beginning of this 
paper. 

In New York, however, there 
is a most peculiar condition of 
affairs. Every New York news- 
paper has a dra- 
matic critic whose gi 
particular and @a™ 
sole business it is ty 
to keep his eye 
on the the- 


" 
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Photographs by Baker, 
Columbus, Ohio 
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MERCHANT OF 
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atre and mat- 
ters dramatic 
and write con- 
cerning them. 
They are a very clever ag- 
gregation of newspaper men, 
also, and brilliant writers, 
nearly all of them. They 
know theatrical produc- 
tions according to the stand- 
ards made by various New 
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York productions in the past, to a 
nicety. 

And there lies a hint of their weak- 
ness. 

With possibly one or two exceptions, 
the critics of the metropolis judge 
everything they see by what they have 
seen before ; they do not judge by fixed 
standards of excellence. For the aver- 
age critic, there seems to be no rule or 
norm of the drama, except past per- 
formances ; yet, at the same time, I have 
seen our critics tear a production to 
tatters by crying out that it violates 
rule after rule and technicality after 
technicality of the playwright’s art— 
without mentioning by name one of the 
rules or technicalities outraged, or 
making a single suggestion as to how 
the work could be improved by adher- 
ing more closely to those rules and reg- 
ulations—whatever they might be. 

Our critics write succinctly, often 
brilliantly, and nearly always of them- 
selves more” than of the play.- The 
American thirst for individual exploi- 
tation has literally overwhelmed and 
completely drowned what might have 
been the art of dramatic criticism. 

The critics either rave wildly about 
a success, in brilliant phrases and 
charmingly telling epigrams, or else 
denounce it with the same polished and 
finished rhetoric, making each criti- 
cism an intensely interesting and capti- 
vatingly entertaining generalization— 
but just exactly what is the matter, or 
just exactly why the play is a success, 
never seems to appear very clearly. If 
there is a fault, the fault is noted; but 
there never is a remedy suggested. If 
there is a great perfection, the perfec- 
tion is noted—but it is rarely appreci- 
ated by analysis. 

Of course the difficulty with the pro- 
fession of dramatic criticism as with 
every other intellectual life-pursuit 
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which we Americans follow, is that our 
country is so teeming with talent that we 
have no time to wait for the serene and 
somewhat slow perfection of genius. 

The country at large having practi- 
cally no dramatic criticism at all, the 
only thing that can be done is to hope 
for some degree of perfection in the 
metropolis. We will never have first- 
rate and true criticisms, until our critics 
stop giving pyrotechnical displays of 
their own brilliancy, and become instead 
constructive and serious students of the 
drama. 

It is easy to destroy; but it is very 
difficult to build. The “critical faculty” 
of which we have all heard so much, 
seems to be a sort of fetich with the 
critic, and he brings it forth as-his shield 
when the playwright, whose creative 
work has been attacked, demands to 
know, the right of those incapable to 
create, to criticise the-work of the mind 
capable of creating. Under such circum- 
stances, the critic will reply with 
Horace: “I am like a grindstone: is it 
necessary for me myself to cut in order 
to give a cutting edge!” 

To which might be answered _ that 
the grindstone gives a cutting edge 
only because its grinding proclivities 
are exercised in a constructive direc- 
tion. Lay your grindstone flat against 
your knife edge, as your critic usually 
lays his “critical faculty” against the 
drama, and you have a great display of 
sparks and a blunt edge. 

It is not the business of the critic to 
decry, to laugh at, to ridicule, make 
mock of or to discourage. It is his work 
to show where there are mistakes, to 
point out how mistakes can be rectified, 
to instruct, to inspire, to help and to en- 
courage. 

When the critic capable of doing all 
that appears, dramatic criticism will no 
longer be an art without a master. 





You Wouldnt Suspect 
Their Real Names 


THIS 1S ESPECIALLY TRUE OF 
THE WOMAN KNOWN ON THE 
STAGE AS CATHERINE HAYES 


By R. 


is easy to understand why 

some actresses feel the neces- 

sity for changing their names 

when they undertake stage activities. 

No doubt the name on the program has 

some influence with the audience. For 

example, the names of Billie Burke, 

Marie Doro and Doris Keane have a 

fitness when applied to the little women 

who bear them—but this influence is 

probably overestimated by the people 
of the theatre themselves. 

One can understand why the crisp 
and curt name, Elsie Janis, is more 
suitable to the vivacious little comedi- 
enne of that appellation, than Elsie 
Bierbower, by which she was known 
to her childhood friends. Certainly 
Flora Zabelle suits the sultry, Oriental 
beauty of the wife of Raymond Hitch- 
cock better than that Armenian name 
of her father which would twist the 
tongues of her American admirers and 
tax their memories. For much the same 
reason, Helena Modjeska abbreviated 
her name, which was Modrzejewska, 
and was thus impossible of pronuncia- 
tion by English and American people. 

One can readily understand that it 
would have been tempting the fates for 
little Sarah Frost to have used her 
name when anything so dignified and 
stately as Julia Marlowe presented it- 
self. In fact it is said that little Sarah 
insisted upon her name being Julia 
something or other. She was partial to 
Julia and didn’t much care about the 
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rest, and when some one suggested that 
“Marlowe is a name that stands pretty 
well in the history of drama,” the com- 
bination, “Julia Marlowe,” was quickly 
adopted and has clung to her ever since. 

One can understand many of these 
changes of name and even the causes 
which have prompted such men as Lew 
Dockstader, the late Sir Henry Irving 
and even Julian Eltinge to place on 
programs names that have less of a 
shock or crash to eyes and ears than 
those names that were given to them 
when they were squalling infants on 
pillows and the clergymen pronounced 
the combination by which they were to 
be known through life. 

But it is rather difficult to understand 
why certain bouncing comediennes of 
the American stage have preferred 
rather fantastical or “cute” names, to 
those by which their mothers called 
them when they were making mud pies 
with the neighbors’ children. For ex- 
ample, there is Trixie Friganza, the 
jolly, roly-poly woman who would 
seem to be just about twice as funny if 
the program bore her good old name 
of Delia O’Callahan. If the world that 
giggles when sHe is cavorting about the 
stage could realize that Delia is the 
daughter of Patrick O’Callahan of 
Cincinnati, that she was measuring 
ribbon in a department store when she 
first heard the “call” -of art, that 
Patrick told the police to pounce upon 
his daughter as soon as she dared to 
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show her face before the footlights, and 
that Delia was actually arrested and 
“detained” for a whole day before Pat- 
rick could arrive on the scene and at- 
tempt to put an end to his daughter’s 
artistic career—Trixie Friganza would 
seem to be much funnier. Instead of the 
name that suggests some sobbing and 
sighing Spanish maiden looking over 
the hills of Cordova, Delia O’Callahan 
would mean just about the good- 
natured, smiling, rough-and-tumble 
woman whom audiences know so well 
and applaud so vigorously. 

And then Catherine Hayes, the laugh- 
lady of bulk, who has made audiences 
from coast to coast giggle at her bur- 
lesque called “Baby Days.” Miss Hayes 
weighs less than a ton—how much less, 
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she declines to say—and yet there is’ 
nothing about the name, Catherine 
Hayes, that suggests more than a 
statuesque queen of tragedy. 

But what is the real name of Cath- 
erine Hayes? 

Mrs. Robert Jerusalem. 

Mr. Jerusalem was killed in a rail- 
road wreck some time ago, so the smil- 
ing woman of the varieties is the 
Widow Jerusalem. 

Now who is there with soul so dead, 
with sense of the ridiculous so undevel- 
oped, that he would not instinctively 
smile at the thought of this ponderous 
comedienne being Mrs. Jerusalem? Yet 
she misses the “one best bet,” and pre- 
fers to be known as the polite Miss 
Hayes! 


(1) Why do people think that Schumann-Heink is the mother of about thirty-six 


children? 


Because she has announced that she received a new tone in her voice with 
every baby, and she has a great range. 


(2) Why is 


lga Nethersole sometimes considered an old woman? 


Because she has been a star something over twenty years, but she achieved 


stardom before she was twenty. 


(3) Why the general idea that Wilton Lackaye said all the witty things in the 
? 


world! 


Because Maurice Barrymore said many of them so many years ago that 


many people have forgotten. 


(4) Why is Hamilton Revelle referred to as an “English actor?” 
It is true in all essentials excepting that he is the son of a Swedish father, 
a Spanish mother, was born in Gibraltar and his name is Arthur Engstroem. 
5) Why is Julia Marlowe referred to as an American actress? 
Probably for the same reason that Anna Held is supposed to be French. 
(6) Why is John Drew considered the best dressed man in New York? 
For the same reason that Eva Tanguay allows people to think she can’t 


help being “crazy.” 












































The Preceding Chapters 
of ‘‘Manhattan Mad” 


HE opening scene of “Man- 

hattan Mad” is laid in an 

actors’ boarding-house off 

Broadway. Dick Hyde, 

country-bred, ambitious to 

get a foothold as a play- 
wright, gets an opportunity to do 
some work for Stella Mars, a promi- 
nent star. A newspaper has con- 
tracted with her for a series of ar- 
ticles on the theatre; Hyde is to 
write them from her material and 
she is to sign them. Victor Red- 
path, a press-agent, takes Hyde to 
meet Miss Mars. She prefers the 
society of young men to that of 
men her own age, but there is no 
question of her ability to act. 
Hyde’s pleasure is clouded by the 
discovery that Joan Waverley, who 
lives in the same boarding-house 
and with whom he is in love, has 
been introduced to, and is going to 
dinner with, Basil Sanderson, a man 
of wealth whose name is well known 
along Broadway. 

Joan confides to him that San- 
derson has procured for her a posi- 
tion as a featured principal in Zieg- 
feld’s “Follies.” Dick is shocked, be- 
cause the girl had been trying to 
get into grand opera. 

Dick wants the girl to wait for 


im. 

“If Stella Mars would give my 
play a production it would prove 
the making of me,” he insists. “Joan, 
you will marry me—then?” 


“We will never, never marry each 
other, Dick,” she says gently, sadly, 
as if speaking of the dead. “All our 
lives long we shall love each other, 
but we will never marry. You have 
your career to think of and I have 
mine, and each will flourish best 
where there is no matrimonial 
undergrowth. Some day you will be 
great—I feel it in my heart. But it 
isn’t just money with us, As for me, 
I—well, I’m glad I’m pretty and 
twenty, more thankful for that than 
I am for the voice which was the 
— and joy of twenty years of my 
ife. Beauty and youth will go fur- 
ther in New York, you know. And 
I’ve determined to-night to take all 
the gods give while I’m young.” 


Hyde immediately becomes rec- 
ognized as the chosen cavalier of 
Stella Mars, but Joan’s constant com- 
‘acogenomy 4 with Sanderson throws 

im into the “dumps” and he begins 
drinking. Just as Stella realizes that 
the play she is rehearsing is no 
good—bound to fail—and decides 
to give Hyde’s play a chance, he 

ets word that Joan has sailed for 

urope, and immediately concludes 
she has gone with Sanderson. 

By the night Stella Mars “opens” 
in his play in Boston, Dick is des- 

erate. He sees Stella in a new 

ight as he realizes she has made a 
success of his play, and proposes. 
Redpath protests, but she accepts, 
and she and Hyde are married early 
in the morning in Cambridge. 

Back in New York, critics and 
public pronounce Stella Mars, in 
“The Basilisk,” a success. Then Dick 
meets Fay Love, who introduced 
Joan to Sanderson, and one evening 
gets a note from Joan: 


I would like to ask your advice. I 
Thirty-eighth Street, alone. Will you come 
to me there? lOAN. 


The girl tells him she is “broke 
and down and out;” that Sanderson 
did not go to Paris with her, al- 
though he paid her expenses; and 
that he left her stranded there when 
she did not answer his letters. A man 


‘and a woman in Stella Mars’ com- 


eed are leaving, so she procures 
erkeley Cecil, an English matinée 
idol, and Hyde gets her to give 
Joan the woman’s part. Gossip about 
Hyde and Joan begins to fly, and 
there is an open break between him 
and Stella when the wife discovers 
that Hyde has. given Joan his new 
play, “Tandem,” to make her a star. 
He is going to risk all his money 
in producing the play. He even tries 
to engage Cecil “for a part in the 
production. Stella Mars is aroused 
to battle. She decides to begin it 
by attending a professional matinée 
where she knows Hyde and Joan 
will be seen together, She instructs 
her maid to make her unusually 


beautiful for the afternoon. 
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MANHATTAN 
MAD = 


A true-to-Broadway 
novel of the theatre 


By W. Carey Wonderly 


Who wrote 


‘*The 


Calcium Moon’’ - 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
ROBERT A. GRAEF 


ER leaving Stella’s apart- 
ment, Victor Redpath went 
round to the Colonnade The- 


atre in Forty-eighth Street, where, he 
understood, Joan Waverley and her 
company were rehearsing in Dick’s play. 
It was very nearly one o'clock and when 
he entered from the front of the house 
he found the stage deserted and the au- 
ditorium in darkness. Had he not heard 
the sound of a falling chair in one of the 
boxes, Redpath would have left the 
place thinking the company had ad- 
journed for lunch, but following the 
noise, he hurried down the center aisle 
to be met by Dick’s voice. 

“Who is that?” he demanded, from 
the box. 

“Redpath. 
to you, Hyde.” 

“Come over here. I haven’t 
a minute—I’m going to lunch.” 

“How are they going?” asked Victor, 
coming over and entering the box. It 
was empty but for Hyde, and he sat in 
one chair with his feet propped on an- 
other. He wore his hat and was smok- 
ing a cigarette; on an overturned chair 
was thrown his topcoat. “I hoped I’d 
catch you in time to watch an act or 
two,” the older man added. “You’ve 
picked a great little house, too—the 
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Colonnade is a wizard when it comes to 
getting comedy across; not a line or a 
point is lost.” 

“The theatre is all right, thank you,” 
nodded Dick evenly. “I am sorry that 
we are through for the day, so that you. 
can’t report on our progress to Miss 
Mars. Drop in to-morrow.” 

“Why, Hyde! Good Lord, man, do ~ 
you think your wife knew I was coming 
here? And report! That’s an insult to 
her and me both!” 

Dick hunched his shoulders without 
speaking. 

After waiting a minute or two, Red- 
path rose stiffly and started toward the 
door. 

“T guess I'll be getting along,” he 
said. ; 

“Miss Waverley is down in one of the 
dressing rooms with her maid,” replied 
the boy then. “If you can spare a mo- 
ment, stay and see her—we are lunch- 
ing together at the Knickerbocker.” 

“I didn’t come in here to see Joan 
Waverley,” cried Redpath, gripping the - 
back of a chair until its symmetry was 
threatened. “Good God, Hyde, what a 
rotter you are! I ought to wring your 
neck for you.” 

“Well, why don’t you try it?” asked 
Dick, without moving from his position 
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DICK AND JOAN WERE IN A STAGE BOX; BEHIND THEM SAT BERKELEY CECIL AND A WOMAN FROM 
ONCE TO JOAN AND AFTER PECKING HER AFFECTIONATELY ON THE CHEEK BEFORE A THOUSAND PAIRS 
MOST WONDERFUL THING YOU EVER SAW?” SHE RAVED. 
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THE WAVERLEY COMPANY, BUT STELLA IGNORED THEM. WITH A SMILE AND A NOD SHE WENT AT 
OF EYES, SHE SAT DOWN IN THE CHAIR DICK HAD VACATED WHEN SHE ENTERED. “ISNT IT THE 
“AND DORO! DICKIE, AREN’T YOU QUITE MAD ABOUT HER?” 
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in the two chairs. “As for being a ‘rot- 
ter,’ I’m merely what New York made 
me. But it didn’t teach me to be a 
sneak. What I do, I come out in the 
open with. You don’t have to come here 
to spy on me. Miss Waverley and I 

‘don’t hide ourselves away in some ob- 
_ secure restaurant. We go where we 
choose, without caring a rap for the 
» world and his wife.” 

“A very worthy virtue. But that’s 
not because you’re not a sneak—it’s be- 
* Cause you’ve got no sense of shame.” 

“Shame! They don’t know the mean- 

of that word on Broadway,” 
laughed the boy. 

“So it seems, since the Hinterland 
has moved East,” emphasized Red- 
path. 

Hyde winced in spite of himself. 

“At least,” he sneered, “we don’t 
build half-million dollar theatres. Oh, 
don’t try to ‘explain’ to me, Redpath! 
The more you stir a puddle the muddier 
it gets. And I’ve been on Broadway 
long enough now to know that cne and 
one more often make a scandal than a 
marriage. Don’t raise your 
voice! You came here of your own 
accord—you say. Let us then talk 
sanely and safely. I understand, of 
course, that you take sides with Miss 
Mars in this case—” 

“Why ‘of course?’” asked Victor 
pointedly. 

“Haven’t you been the best of pals 
ever since the flight from Eden?’ re- 
turned Dick, with a quiet chuckle. 

Redpath was silent for a brief mo- 
ment, looking at the boy with an ex- 
pression in his eyes which he had never 
seen there before. 

“T think I told you once that I had 
made a mistake shortly after I came to 
New York, Hyde,” said the older man 
at last. “You know I’m a country man 
—as are all natives in this town. I had 
left a sweetheart back home, and after 
I had been here a short time before I 
was settled, I sent for her, she came on, 
' and we were married. From that day 

she proved a millstone round my neck. 
We struggled on from hand to mouth 
“as they do in books; I did small jobs 
‘for the papers, she finally going on as 
a super in a big melodrama. When the 


show closed its season at last, my wife 
ran off to Europe with the leading 
man.” 

“See here, what’s Stella got to do 
with this ‘sad story of your life? ” cut 
in Dick, a little nervously, albeit he 
smiled. 

“T met Stella Mars that summer, 
while my wife was in England,” con- 
tinued Redpath. “I wasn’t worrying 
much over Fanny—in fact, I believe I 
was honestly glad to be rid of her. 
Stella Mars was playing in stock at the 
old Murray Hill then. I wrote her a 
vaudeville sketch which succeeded in 
bringing her into the limelight, for the 
next season she made her first appear- 
ance on Broadway, and the next saw 
her a star. . . . I hadn’t told 
Stella about Fanny and she didn’t know 
I was married. I suppose it was the - 
most natural thing in the world for us 
to fall in love with each other—I was 
your age then, Hyde. Anyway, when I 
spoke to Stella about my wife, she 
didn’t object to a divorced man—and a 
divorce was my right, of course. We 
planned to get married in June and go 
to London on our honeymoon—I re- 
member we even discussed the possi- 
bility of her securing bookings in the 
halls with my sketch. Then Fanny 
turned up, alone. 

“The actor had deserted her in 
Europe three months before and she 
had come back to New York without a 
penny. When I found her she was as 
mad as a hatter. I placed 
her in a sanatorium and after a while 
Stella went to see her. Fanny had a 
doll that she called—Victor. Coming 
home from the institution, Stella told 
me that she had changed her mind; she 
said she couldn’t marry me; she said 
she didn’t dare! It was Fanny and the 
doll—she said after that, a heathen 
wouldn’t have the heart to divorce poor 
Fan!” 

Dick showed his relief in the sudden 
lift of the head, the return of the smile 
to his lips. 

“You certainly played in hard luck, 
Victor,” he said. “I never dreamed of 
anything like—that, of course!” 

“Of course! If I were a 
praying man, Hyde, I’d never get on 












my knees that I didn’t thank God for 
Stella Mars’ decision—and I loved her! 
At least there is one thing I didn’t do 
in my life—I didn’t take advantage of 
the law and get rid of that poor witless 
creature !” 

“She is still—living ?” 

“Yes. After nearly eleven years.” 

“And the doll—?” 

“She never lets it out of her sight.” 

“Good God!” breathed the boy. 

Redpath drew himself up to his full 
height. 

“Now you know all there is to tell 
about Stella Mars and myself,” he said 
very deliberately. “I’m tired of your 
innuendoes, Hyde. Stand up, for I’m 
going to knock you down!” 

Dick turned very pale but he scram- 
bled to his feet at once. Then, while 
the men stood facing each other, a 
woman’s voice called to Hyde. 

It was Joan. 

She came out on the stage followed 
by her maid and she looked as lovely 
and as girlish as the day she had ar- 
rived in New York, with the advantage 
that now she was dressed by an artiste 
and wore sables that made even Broad- 
way sit up. 

“Dick!” she called again. “Where 
are you? Fifine—” 

“Come!” said Redpath briefly. 

Hyde led the way and the two men 
left the box and went up on the stage. 
Joan smiled and nodded prettily to 
Victor; she showed no embarrassment 
at seeing him, made no effort at con- 
cealment—they were going to lunch 
together. ; 

“Did you see my play?” she asked. 

Redpath said that he had not. 

“You must really sit through a re- 
hearsal—it’s a wonder!” she declared. 
“Much better than Richard Brinsley 
Hyde’s first offense.” 

“T am glad to hear it,” said Redpath 
then. “You must realize that it will 
. not have Stella Mars to send it over in 
the success column.” 

The color mounted to Joan’s brow. 
She turned angrily to Dick but he was 
silent. 

“It’s better than ‘The Basilisk’ just 
the same!” She spoke up warmly her- 
self when she saw that Hyde had noth- 
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ing to say. “And maybe Stella Mars 
wouldn’t give her soul to star in it.” 

“Not her soul—hardly!” retorted 
Redpath, smiling faintly. 

Joan’s voice rose shrilly. 

“The things I know—” she began, 
when Dick stilled her with his hand on 
her arm and took the floor himself. 

“There’s one thing I want to say, 
Redpath, before we go. Whatever dis- 
cord there may be between Stella Mars 
and myself has been occasioned by my 
new play, “Tandem.’ She may ‘try te 
lend a_ different coloring to this 
estrangement and give the scandal- 
mongers a fresh titbit to lick their 
chops over, but in this case a play, my 
own ‘Tandem,’ is at the bottom of 
everything. It seems Miss Mars got the 
idea in her head that I had written the 
comedy for her use. I never said so; 
I never intended as much. When she 
found I was going to give it to Miss 
Waverley she promptly forgot herself 
in recalling others’ lives. Stella Mars 
and I are quits!” 

“You're an ungrateful cub!” growled 
Redpath. “Well, time will show. I 
fancy she can get along better without 
you than you can without her.” 

“Speaking of gratitude!” cried Joan. 
“Possibly you forget what Mr. Hyde 
did for you?” 

“Nig 

“Come, Joan,” said Dick, “let’s get - 
out of this. I’m afraid we'll be late as 
it is. It’s fortunate I wrote for the 
seats—” 

They went out of the theatre, laugh- 
ing and chatting together, leaving Red- 
path there alone on the darkened 
stage. 

So Stella had lied to him about the 
play after all! 


XV 


HEN Stella was all dressed and © 

ready to start, she suddenly hur- 
ried to the telephone and demanded a 
number. 

“3333 Bryant—quickly, please!” 

She was looking unusually well and 
the knowledge seemed to revive her 
spirits, for she hummed softly to her- 
self as she waited for the connection to 
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be made. Then, presently, came the 
voice and she asked : 
“The Hurlingham? . . . Mr. 
Cuthbert Morgan’s apartment, please. 
ox. . . Bertie!” 
e “Yes,” he answered. “Who is this 


“Stella—Stella Mars! How many do 
you happen to know? . . . Bert, I 
want your handsome self to do. some- 
thing for me. What have you on this 
afternoon ?” 

“A dozen different things, Stella,” he 
replied, on his guard. “What is it you 
want?” 

“*What is it you want?” she mim- 
icked. “Is that the way to talk to a 
lady? Really, my dear, your manners 
are shocking—you need taking in hand. 
Yes, a wife! What do you think the 
critics would say if you'd make your 
hero ask the heroine ‘What do you 
want?’ when she asks him to do some- 
thing for her? Shame on you!” 

“I’m sorry,” said Morgan patiently. 
He was really a busy man. “You know 
if there is anything in my power—” 

“That’s better,” she told him gra- 
ciously. “And there is, and it’s in your 
power. I want you to take me to the 
Lyceum this afternoon.” 

“T can’t do it!” he declared. 

“Why not?” 

ukaffery is coming to discuss a 
Shie made a little noise with her 
tongue against the roof of her mouth. 
_ “Don’t you ever think of anything 
but plays, Bertie?” she lamented. “I 
believe if you’d give less attention to 
them and more to the ladies you’d be 
better off—” 

“Better off? . . . I'd be bank- 
rupt!” 

“Oh, Bert! . . . Do you mind 
if I interpolate that line i in my part: al 

“Help yourself; I do.” 

“Nonsense. Please come to the Ly- 
ceum with me—my husband has de- 
serted me, you know.” 

“Now it’s my turn to say ‘Nonsense!’ 

‘ By the way, what is this I hear 
about Hyde presenting a young woman 
in a play of his?” 

“Just what you hear, I fancy. He’s 


_ going to do it.” 


























~~ 
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“Why?” asked Morgan 
blankly. 

“Bert, it’s a long story 
as they say in the third 
act,” she replied. “I’m all 
dressed—I’ll stop for you 
in ten minutes—” 

“Stella, it is out of the 
question. Lafferty’s visit 
may mean thousands of dol- 
lars to me—” 

“And my wish means 
nothing—is that it?” 

“You know better than 
that.” He waited but she 
didn’t speak, so he added, 
very wearily: “Stella, you 
surely know I’d move 
heaven and earth to aid you 
in any way—” 

“You talk as if I were 
sitting on the corner with a 
tin cup in my hand. All 
right, Bertie. Thanks just 
the same. . Yes, an- 
other time, of course. Good- 
by 

She rang off and raised 
both hands above her head 
with a gesture of mock 
despair. “Such an automa- 
ton!’”’ And yet once she had 
loved him, once he would 
have refused her nothing. 
As she hurried out of the 
house she wondered what 
in the world she had ever 
seen in the fellow, forget- 
ting that those days had 
now lapsed into years, nearly ten of 
them. If he had changed, so had she, 
and Stella had had much to do with the 
molding of Cuthbert Morgan. 

The doorman called her a taxicab 
and she got in, giving the chauffeur 
the address—“Lyceum Theatre!” Then 
she sank back against the cushions, still 
thinking, still wondering. 

In Herald Square there was a block 
and suddenly Stella found herself sit- 
ting there in a cab which seemed to be 





the last in a sort of endless chain of © 


vehicles of all descriptions. She looked 
out of the window, then glanced at her 
bracelet watch—although really she 
didn’t care whether she missed the 


. “I'M TIRED OF YOUR INNUENDOES, 
HYDE,” HE SAID VERY DELIBERATELY, 
“STAND UP, FOR I’M GOING TO KNOCK 
YOU DOWN.” DICK TURNED VERY 
PALE, BUT HE SCRAMBLED TO HIS 
FEET AT ONCE. THEN, WHILE THE 
TWO MEN STOOD FACING EACH OTHER, 
A WOMAN’S VOICE CALLED TO HYDE. 
IT WAS JOAN. 


matinée or not. At the same time it 
was very annoying to be kept a prisoner 
in this fashion. She bobbed her pretty 
head further forward—the line was 
moving south but not north. 

It was at that moment that Basil 
Sanderson swept slowly down Broad- 
way in his immense touring car. Stella 
saw him and shrieked his name. 

“Basil! Basil!” 

Sanderson’ saw her and _ stopped, 
trusting to luck to escape the traffic 
officer at the corner. 

“T want to get out of this mess— 
help me!” she called, with her brightest 
smile. 

“Jump in with me. Here!” He flung 
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the chauffeur of the taxicab a bill. “Get 
out and come in here,” he advised 
Stella. 

She obeyed him gladly, and in a 
twinkling he had started his motor and 
they were gliding south, passed the 
McAlpin and into Thirty-third Street. 

“You have saved my life!” cried 
Stella joyfully, clapping her hands. 
“What shall your reward be?” 

Sanderson looked solemn and pointed 
one finger skyward. - 

“Tl get my reward—there!” said 
he. “My, you’re looking stunning— 
where are you off to?” 

“A professional matinée at the 
Lyceum.’ 

"Good for you!” 

“Come along with me, Basil.” 

“Good Lord! . You’re a mar- 
ried woman, Stella!” 

“T’ve got nothing on you! , 
Please come. I was going to invite the 
cabby but I’m sure he’ll be sitting there 
in the middle of the street until to- 
“morrow morning.” 

Sanderson looked at -her and a slow 
smile spread over his cold, handsome 
features. 

“T’m game,” he declared. “Lead the 
way, blonde temptress ! Seems 
like old times. Stell, you are a beauty! 


Where is that wonderful child husband 


of yours to-day?” 

“Somewhere with his best girl. 
. . . It does seem like old times, 
Basil.” 


Sanderson was silent for a few min- 
utes. 

“Ts it true that he is going to present 
a Miss Waverley in a play of his at the 
Colonnade?” he asked presently. 

“Yes. The paper’s up.” 

“Is it—an experiment ?” 

“Something like it. Dick insists that 
the play has merit; I think otherwise. 
It was written for my use but I de- 
clined it. So he’s going to try it out with 
Joan Waverley—she’s been playing in 
my company at the Athena.” 

“Ts she—” - 

“I’m sorry—for the pair of them,” 
shrugged Stella. 

“Ts it as bad as all that?” he asked. 

“Well, the ’script calls for a child to 
say her prayers on the stage.” 
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“Good Lord!” 

“Exactly! I didn’t read further but 
I’m pretty sure that the heroine leaves 
the old home in the third act in a black 
dress and a snowstorm. You know I © 
couldn’t stand for that at this late day, 
Basil.” 

“These playwrights are queer chaps, 
aren "t they?” 

“Just as queer as the public ‘ll let 
’em be. Here we are. I trust 
we're in time for the end at least!” 

The treasurer recognized Miss Mars 
and he apologized for five minutes be- 
fore he gave her the two seats in the 
last row of the orchestra. He expressed 
the wish that she had written, or 
*phoned, or sent her maid. The crowd 
was enormous— professional New 
York took such an interest in the won- 
derful performance! 

“A pair next to the wall and me 
togged out like a contestant in a baby 
show. . . On your toes, sir!” 
They had hardly been seated before 
the curtain fell on the act and the lights 
went up in the body of the house. Stella 
looked around the theatre smilingly. It 
was packed. And the audience was 
made up of everybody who was any- 
body in the theatrical world, and its 
Bohemian sisters—actors, writers, ar- 
tists, musicians. Stella began bowin ng 
right and left; often Sanderson nodde 


A number of people, both men and 


women, came over and spoke to the 
charming comedienne; for five minutes 


‘she held a miniature court; never was 


there such hand-shaking, compliments, 
even kisses. 

When the second act started, the 
crowd around Stella disappeared and 


. she turned her attention to the stage. 


She was clever enough to appreciate 
another’s good and bad points and she 
enjoyed a performance as very few 
professionals do, sanely and without 
malice. The general ensemble especially 
pleased her and she turned to Sander- 
son with a sigh. 

“If I only could get the effect C. F. 
does !” 

Then she was silent until the next 
intermission. 


The moment the curtain fell, she rose~ ~ 


and walked out in the aisle. 












“Do you care to visit?” she asked 
Sanderson. 

“Where?—whom?” he demanded. 
He glanced at the occupants of the 
boxes; a man and a woman in one of 
them made him start. “Do you mean 
you are going éver to—Miss Waverley 
and Hyde?” he asked. 

Stella hadn’t seen them but she 
nodded quickly. 

“Yes. Will you come?” 

“Thank you, no, I think I'll take a 
smoke.” 

“Take “one for me,” she whispered, 
with a laugh and then started off on a 
tour of the*boxes. 

Dick and Joan were in a stage box; 
behind them sat Berkeley Cecil and a 
woman from the Waverley company, 
but Stella ignored them. With a smile 
and a nod she went at once to Joan and 
after pecking her affectionately on the 
cheek before a thousand pair of eyes, 
she sat down in the chair Dick had va- 
cated when she entered. 

“Isn’t it the most wonderful thing 
you ever saw?” she raved. “And Doro! 
Dickie, aren’t you quite mad about 
her?” 

He didn’t reply, not sure of his 
ground, but Joan said: 

“Tf you’d only let us know you were 
coming you might have had a seat in 
our box! Where are you?” 

Stella caught the note which has 
made the Kilkenny cats world-famous 
but she only smiled and waited. 

“’Way in back—with a friend. We 
came in late—fearfully late. It is splen- 
did, isn’t it?” 

“Well worth seeing,” replied Joan 
graciously. “Isn’t that Farrar, Dick?” 

It was, and he nodded, still suspi- 
cious, still waiting. Stella saw this and 
she dropped her handkerchief and 
stooped when he did to recover it. 

“Tf you sit there much longer look- 
ing like a death’s head, people will begin 
to applaud,” she whispered. “For mercy 
sake, look pleasant, smile, before all 
these people. I didn’t know you were 
to be here or of course I wouldn’t have 
come—” 

He smiled a sickly sort of grin. 

“Cecil and Miss de Witte are back 
of us,” he said. 
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“Well, I can’t kiss them even if the 
house is watching,” shrugged Stella. 
Then she turned to Joan. “We are go- 
ing to have dinner at a restaurant and 
a dose of trotting before theatre,” she 
said. “I can’t stop to explain—the cur- 
tain is going up. But can’t you and Dick 
join us? We’re going to Bustanoby’s— 
meet us in the lobby. He’s got his 

r— 

“Well!” said Joan, as Stella disap- 
peared. 

“She’s bluffing—before Broadway,” 
growled Dick. 

“It suits me. Suppose we go? Who’s 
the man?” 

“Redpath, I guess. We’ll meet them 
if you like.” 

At five o’clock then, they all met in 
the lobby while around them thronged 
all Manhattan that “did things.” Stella 
had placed herself directly in front of 
Sanderson so that Joan and Dick 
didn’t see the man until he was shak- 
ing hands with them. It was an elec- 
trical moment. Hemmed in as they were 
by a set of people anxious to see their 
every move, none of them dared to 
show what was in his heart—to ex- 
press anger, fear, triumph, surprise. 
They must keep on smiling, keep on 
talking, the men call each other by their 
given names, the women address each 
other as dear. 

“We are going to Bustanoby’s—does 
that suit everybody ?” said Stella, in her 
silkiest tones. “Joan?” 

“Yes—yes, indeed!” 
Waverley hastily. 

“And you, Dick?” 

“I want to telephone to the apart- 
ment—just a moment. I’ll go back in 
the theatre,” muttered Hyde, who had 
never taken his eyes off Basil San- 
derson. “Morris knows about a tele- 
gram I’m expecting and I want to see 
if it’s come,” he explained, meeting 
Stella’s mocking glance. “Sandy, keep 
an eye on the girls, will you?” : 

When he was gone, Stella turned to 
Joan. 

“You’ve met Basil before, haven’t 
you, my dear?” she asked. 

“Ye-es. At a party, I think,” replied 
Miss Waverley. 

“But I didn’t know you and Sander- 
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son were such bosom friends,” cut in 
Dick, returning unexpectedly. 

“Oh, dear, yes!” laughed Stella. “I 
knew Basil—well, before I built the 
Athena.” 

The crowd had thinned considerably 
and the four moved toward the street, 
Stella still chatting, the others remain- 
ing silent. Outside, Dick said: 

“I’m sorry but I sha’n’t be able to 
join you to-night. I was talking to Mor- 
ris on the ’phone and he says the tele- 
gram is there. I must get home at once. 
I’m sorry but—business before pleasure, 
you know.” 

“But not before trotting!” smiled 
Stella, tugging at his arm. 

He looked at her darkly. 

“I am going home,” he insisted. 

“But Joan?” pouted his wife. 

“T’ll drop her at the Trianon,’ 
Hyde. 

“Oh, send and let a messenger bring 

your wire!” 

“That wont do at all!” 

Stella turned from Sanderson to her 
husband, the smile fading from her 
face for the first time. 

“If it is as important as all that, I 
shall go home with you, Dick!” she 
declared. “You wont mind, will you, 
Basil? You see, it is terribly important. 
And, Joan—Sandy can drop you at 
your hotel. You wont mind, considering, 
will you, old dear?” 

Joan looked at Dick, and Dick looked 


away. 


’ 


said 


“T’ll get a taxi,” he said, at last, “and © 


Joan—Miss Waverley can go with us,” 
—to Stella. “Thank you, just the same, 
Sanderson.” 

“Don’t mention it!” nodded Basil, 
and he gladly made his escape from the 
strained situation. 

Dick raised his stick and a taxi drew 
up at the door. Walking between Stella 
and Joan, he went to the cab and helped 
them in. 

“The Royal Trianon first, Dick,” said 
his wife. 

He gave the address and then got in, 
sitting in the little corner seat. 

“I’m just as well pleased to be dining 
at home after all, I believe,” smiled 
Stella, as the vehicle started forward 
with a bounce. 


XVI 


ON THE ‘same night Stella Mars 

closed her successful run at the 
Athena, Joan Waverley opened at the 
Colonnade Theatre in the newest Rich- 
ard Brinsley Hyde comedy, “Tandem.” 
This was rather odd, to say the least, 
since Miss Mars finished her engage- 
ment on a Saturday night and only the 
week before, Miss Waverley’s premiére 
had been advertised for Monday. Of 
course Broadway talked, but Broadway 
had talked before and it was highly 
probable that it would again; besides, 
Stella was going on tour and the other 
principals didn’t seem to care. Neither 
would Broadway, shortly. 

Joan had never looked lovelier than 
the night of her début as a star. The 
women said her gowns were magnifi- 
cent; the men were more extravagant 
with their adjectives when speaking of 
her eyes, her mouth, her figure . . . 
slenderly, girlishly alluring. Dick went 
about whispering it was an auspicious 
occasion. 

And Dick felt very important. Not 
only was it his play but it was his pro- 
duction, his first managerial move. In 
the smoking ‘room, between acts, they 
said it was his star too, but Dick man- 
aged not to hear this. He did see, 
however, in the theatre lobby, just at 
eight o’clock, amidst the superb floral 
display, a huge six-foot set piece of 
roses and lilies with “Requiescat in 
Pace” done in purple immortelles across 
the front. 

He examined it—there was no card— 
then ordered it taken away and de- 
stroyed. 

“Stella, of course,” he muttered, and 
dug his heel into the velvet carpet while 
he laughed aloud for fear some one had 
seen. 

More than once he wished for Red- 
path too, but Victor—“Personal Repre- 
sentative for Miss Stella Mars”—had 
followed his star on tour after refusing 
an offer to remain in New York in the 


* same capacity for Miss Joan Waverley. 


It may have been loyalty ; again, it may 

have been business, but Redpath went 

into the Hinterland. &’ 
It was not until the middle of the © 












first act that Dick observed the occu- 
pants of the left stage box. Then he 
remembered the seats had been sold 
over the window; enthroned there now 
were Miss Fay Love and her coquettish 
mamma, the latter a riot of color and 
jewels. She beckoned to him too when 
she caught his eye. 

After all, he went around to their 
box during the intermission. As he 
opened the door, a gentleman stepped 
. out, begging his pardon and hurrying 
away without waiting for word or look. 
But Dick saw the man as he walked 
through the auditorium and recognized 
him—Basil Sanderson. Following him 
with his eyes Dick saw him go to a seat 
in the rear of the house, and wonder- 
ing why he wasn’t with the Loves, he 
entered the box and was soon shaking 
hands with Fay and her parent. 

“Well, what do you think of it?” he 
asked, accepting a chair for a minute or 
two. 

“T just love it!” enthused Mamma. 
“An’ to settle a dispute for once an’ all, 
I ask you, Mistah Hyde, if them wasn’t 
real flowers in that vahse on the parlor 
table. Now, Daughty !” 

“How do you like the act?” Dick 
asked, turning to Fay. 

“What pleasure can one find in a 
play where there is such an atrocious 
star, Mr. Hyde?” she returned. “Frank- 
ly I was very bored. She used to be in 
a musical piece with me, you know— 
chorus, oh yes!” 

While he set her words down as the 
idle chatter of a jealous woman, there 
came a cold, clammy something clutch- 
ing at his heart which frightened him, 
even made him want to run and hide, 
He did manage to smile and murmur 
“Sorry,” but when he got outside of 
the box, he stopped a second, leaning 
against the wall. And there Mrs. Love 
found him. 

“Don’t mind Daughty, please!” she 
begged. “I could tell you things, but 
there, I wont. Honest to John, I think 
the little girl’s about the best little star 
I’ve seen since Bernhardt was to the 
Palace. Did you see Bernhardt? Oh, 
you missed it! They had elephants one 
week—and Mistah Harry Fox. He used 
to work in the same show with me an’ 
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Fay, you know—well, he winked at me. 
There, don’t mind Fay. She’s sore on 
your girl about Sandy.” 

Dick gave her a quick, sly look. 

“Why isn’t Sanderson in the box with 
your daughter to-night?” he demanded. 

“His wife’s here—with the Van 
Dykes—in the box opposite,” announced 
Mrs. Love glibly. “If I do say it myself, 
Fay’s a lady and wont have no scandal. 
Of course, with my family back o’ her, 
she can’t help that, but the fact remains 
when Sandy told her he’d changed his 
mind and wouldn’t come in the box, 
Fay said she hoped not—his place was 
in the orchestra where he could watch 
all parties. Then Fay decided on black 
lace—she’s that sensitive.” 

“T didn’t know Basil Sanderson was 
married,” said Dick. 

“Oh, my, yes! The sweetest little 
woman—lI’m sure she’s from Virginia 
too. Wont you comie up to the flat to- 
night after the show, Mistah Hyde?” 

“Thank you, but I have an engage- 
ment,” he explained. 

“With Joan Waverley, of course! 
Aint I the silly? I forgot. If Fay wasn’t 
so blame’ jealous, the pair o’ you could 
come up. You know it was this way, 
Mistah Hyde—listen!” 

“The curtain ’s going up—hadn’t you ~ 
better return to your box?” he sug- 
gested. 

“Do you wanta?” she asked, blinking 
her eyes. “To be honest, shows are no 
treat to me—’specially in them dark 
scenes when you can’t see the audi- 
ence.” 

“T’ve got to go back, I’m afraid,” he 
whispered. 

“Here’s luck to you an’ her !’” Mamma 
cried, blowing him a kiss from her 
fingers. “Lord, knows I got nothing 
against the girl. Fay’s won him back 
too. It was mean o' her to send that 
design.” 

He almost shouted. 

“Fay Love sent that funeral piece?” 

But Mamma, frightened out of ‘her 
wits, had run back in the box and _ shut 
the door with a resounding bang. It 
shook the theatre, startled the audience, 
but not the star. Calmly Joan continued 
her scene, reading her lines with the 
intellectuality of a beautiful parrot. 
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From the wings Dick watched her as 
in a dream. 


“I might have known better,” he said: 


“Stella wouldn’t do such an unprofes- 
sional thing.” 

But there wasn’t the same glamour 
about to-night that there had been upon 
another occasion when the audience had 
applauded wildly, calling for author, 
and then, when he appeared—a mere 
boy with a boy’s amaze—the house 
shouted its welcome. He missed 
that friendly bond, before and behind 
the footlights. He thanked the audience 
as Miss Waverley had done a moment 
since, but he was glad when the even- 


ing was over. 
SS 
any Wess 
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oe —— Rac Ohio. But when Fifine had undone her 
shoes and covered her with a lace 


spread, she fell into a heavy sleep. 
Dick crept away without a backward 
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There was a big party in a gay res- 
taurant after the performance. Fifty 
people sat down to the tables, most of 
whom Dick had never seen before. And 
as the dawn broke they waxed’ loud, 
even coarse. 

It was six o’clock when he woke 
Joan’s maid and hee t 
helped her make _l \ 
her on com- IAC 
fortable on a sofa 
inthedrawingroom. | ala : 
Joan didn’t want to Dae 
go home, she said; 





“SHE DID THAT!” MRS. LOVE LAUGHED 

SHRILLY, EMPHASIZING HER WORDS 
WITH VIGOROUS HEAD-SHAKES. “THE 
DAY BEFORE THEY WERE TO SAIL, SHE 
WENT TO SANDY AND DEMANDED A SET- 
TLEMENT— “A—WHAT?” HE CRIED. 
SHE REPEATED, “A SETTLEMENT —OF 
money !” “my GoD!” BREATHED THE BOY. 


‘she babbled foolishly of Paris, of New 


York, of a country town in Central 








glance. In the street he bought a paper 
and turned to the theatrical news. There 
was a caricature of Joan with a few 
lines under it, an appreciation from the 
pen of a captious critic: 

Joan Waverley—Pretty Poll! Luna 
Park by moonlight, a rose without per- 
fume, caviar with bones in it. 

At the next corner Dick stopped and 
bought an armful of papers and found 
himself loaded down with comic supple- 
ments and magazine sections until, in 
self defense, he hailed a taxicab and 
dumped them in. Then he told the man 
to drive him anywhere—to the devil |— 
and threw himself back against the 
cushions. When they entered the Park, 
he opened the first paper; at Grant’s 
Tomb he tossed aside the last. Strangely 
enough he had traveled the same route 
he had taken once before with Stella 
at his side. 

It may have been odd that he didn’t 
once think of Joan—what she would 
do, how she would bear up under the 
damning avalanche of adverse criticism. 
He thought of himself, and of the boy 
that other morning after his play’s 
' premiére—saying, as he stood at the 
window, with the sun breaking, “We 
have won, the very hilarity means we 
have won!” But now there was no fun- 
making, only silent sniggers up the 
sleeves. He was alone, meeting his first 
defeat single-handed. He looked out of 
the cab-window—sunshine everywhere ! 
—and wondered what Stella and Vic- 
tor had said to each other—of course 
they knew by this time. He would have 
given ten years of his life, cheerfully, to 
have changed the verdict of his play 
. . .« after what he had said to 
Stella. 


In Fifth Avenue opposite the Cathe- 
dral, he dismissed his cab and went in to 
church. He had been there once with 
Stella, who attended services irregu- 
larly, not because she was of the faith, 
but because she liked the music, the 
quiet, even the folk she came in con- 
tact with there. Dick found the pew 
they had occupied upon that occasion 
and dropped down on his knees, saying 
a childish, half-forgotten prayer. Lone- 
liness had eaten into his heart; he felt 
spent, beaten. The words of the prayer 
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became a mere jangle—he was talking 
to Stella; he rose and passed out in the 
street again. 

At Thirty-fourth, he turned into the 
Waldorf and called Joan’s apartment 
on the telephone. Fifine answered—Ma- 
dame was still asleep. In desperation— 
he must talk to somebody, anybody |— 
he found the number of the Loves’ flat 
in Central Park and presently he heard 
Mamma’s voice. 

“This is Dick Hyde. May I come 
up?” he asked bluntly. 

“You sure can!” she answered, with 
a chuckle. “I’m dying to hear all about 
your swell play, Mistah Hyde. After 
the second act, you know, Mis’ Sander- 
son and her party went home, and Basil 
came up in our box. That was my cue 
to be took with some turrible and sud- 
den illness, and maybe Daughty didn’t 
pack me off home in a taxi, sayin’ my 
convalescence must be due to my new 
diaphanous frock, the same bein’ made 
hipless and me a perfect forty-two! 
Peay You aint thinking about that 
funeral design, Mistah Hyde? If Fay 
knew I let that slip—” 

“Good Lord, I’d forgotten it!” he 
smiled. 

“That’s right! Come.on up—they’s 
Welcome on the doormat!” cried 
Mamma cheerily then. 


XVII 


{7 WAS noon when Dick stopped at 

the door of the apartment occupied 
by the Loves in Central Park West. 
Eloise bowed him in, and Mamma, re- 
splendent in a marvelous creation of 
turquoise silk and ecru lace, led the way 
in the manner of a British blonde in the 
Grand March, to the room of many 
mirrors, potted palms and gilded furni- 
ture. Only the Pom’s on the tiger skin 
were missing. Dick remembered, with a 
pang of regret, the afternoon he had 
come to see Fay with Victor Redpath; 
afterwards, at home, he and Stella had 
laughed at poor Mamma—Stella had 
even suggested putting her in a play. 
And now he had turned to Daughty’s 
parent because he didn’t know what else 
to do with himself! 
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He sat down at the window, feeling 
awkward and ill at ease. He wondered 
what Fay thought of his untimely visit ; 
he hoped Sanderson wouldn’t come in 
while he was there. He hadn’t seen 
Basil since that afternoon at the Lyce- 
um and he had no desire to continue 
the acquaintance. It was loneliness 
which had driven the boy to the Loves; 
he had no affection for the people and 
Mamma’s chatter bored him after the 
first few minutes. He began to wish 
heartily that he hadn’t come. 

“I forgot to tell you when you 

*phoned that Daughty had gone out for 
a spin in her new car,” said Mrs. Love, 
dimpling coquettishly. “I hope you aint 
too disappointed, Mistah Hyde. It was 
such a beautiful morning—and Sandy 
out o’ town—thet she took—a friend 
out te Woodbine for breakfast. 
I s’pose you haven’t never noticed the 
fella who starts the elevators down- 
stairs? He sure is one grand lookin’ 
boy. Well, Fay thought a little trip in 
the country would do him good—a per- 
fect gen’l’man!” 

“T haven’t noticed him,” said Dick. 

“A perfect gen’l’man!” she repeated. 

“Well, I wont keep you,” he returned, 
rising. “I don’t know what you must 
think of me inviting myself here this 
way, at this hour. But last night things 
went pretty badly withme. . . . And 
Mrs. Hyde is on the road, you know. 
. . . There was a party after the 
show, too.” He tried to laugh and failed 
miserably. “I feel as if I’d been pulling 
a toboggan up a hill all night.” 

Mamma merely nodded sympatheti- 
cally but, had he seen, the boy would 
have been struck with the expression 
which came suddenly into her faded 
eyes. All at once she aged ten years 
and gained one hundred in kindly 
wholesomeness. The old alert, crafty 
look had gone. With real motherly ten- 
_ derness she bent over him, patting his 
shoulder, stroking his hair. 

“I b’lieve you could drink a cuppa 
cawfee, sonny—to please me,” she said. 
“Here, move your chair over in the 
sunshine. See the Park and the trees 
with the frost glitterin’ like Daughty’s 
di’‘monds? It’s a swell view from these 
windows. I always say to Fay that even 
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Mistah Dave Belasco never showed us 
a finer exterior than that! . . . -Wanta 
look at the funny page?—we take 
’em all! Wait a minute. . . . Eloise! 
Make a little Java, there’s a good 
girlie. It’s for Mistah Hyde, the au- 
oe last play o’ his slipped a 
cog 29 

Dick leaned back and closed his eyes, 
but the sunshine was stealing into his 
heart and he felt a little less miserable 
than he had when he rang the bell and 
was greeted by the chocolate tinted 
maid. Mamma brought him the comic 
supplement of a Sunday paper, but 
when he did not take it, she turned 
the sheet herself and presently he 
heard her chuckling softly. 

“I like the one about the only child,” 
he said, to please her. 

“An’ aint it the truth?” she demand- 
ed. “I was that way myself about— 
about Daughty, o’ course! . . . There, 
I guess I’d better be stirrin’ that Eloise 
up. She aint much use for anything but 
hooking gowns and telling who’s who 
in the next flat. . . . It’s not one bit 
of trouble, sonny.” 

When she came in again she had 
tied a huge apron over her blue neg- 
ligée—a comfortable old woman! And 
Eloise followed, pushing the gilded tea 
stand, now set with a breakfast tray. 
Beside the pot of coffee, there were 
rolls and eggs and a jar of strawberry 
jam. 

“Now,” cried she, before he could 


‘raise his voice in protest, “they’s two 


cups! Come to think of it, I aint had my 
breakfast either.” 

“You’re mighty kind,” he said boy- 
ishly. “I didn’t realize I was hungry 
until I smelled the coffee—and tasted 
these rolls. On my word I believe I am 
famished !” 

She smiled her enjoyment. 

“How old are you, sonny?’ she 
asked, after a brief silence. 

“Twenty-five. Of course I’ve lived a 
good deal more in those years—” 

She smiled a bit at the last part of his 
answer. 

“I know I had a boy—he 
must be just about your age now,” she 
added thoughtfully. 

“And—he died?” asked Dick. 
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“No, you see, he hada father . . . 
an’ a sister. I was a chorus girl with 
Alice Oates—you never seen her, son! 
—and I married the stage carpenter. 
When the babies came I had to stay at 
home, but he went out with the troupes 
just as before. Then, the last time, he 
forgot to come back tome. . . . Aft- 
er that, I was a dresser at the Casino— 
in the days of ‘Erminie.’ I dressed 
Marie Jansen and Pauline Hall; later, 
Marie George and Madge Lessing— 
she that’s in Berlin now. . . . I was 
glad when my girl and boy grew up. 
He’s up the river now, a guest o’ the 
state, waitin’ for Kingdom Come. And 


“Never mind,” whispered Dick, his 
hand seeking hers across the cloth. 

“It wasn’t Fay!” said Mrs. Love, 
with a snort. “But one day last Sep- 
tember I gotta message to come to 
Bellevue. They had found a girl in a 
lodging house with the gas turned on— 
somewhere in Thirty-eighth, it was. 
There was a card with a name an’ ad- 
dress in the girl’s pocket. The hospital 
sent to the house but the party had 
gone away. Later they came here—for 
—for me. And the girl died. . . . 
Fay’s that kind hearted an’ all! Honest, 
she’s got a heart o’ gold an’ all. She 
paid the funeral expenses an’ sent a 
han’some piece—not Gates Ajar! But 
she said . . . I mustn’t go. People 
talk. So I didn’t. . . . Excuse me, 
but aint you a small town chappie, Mis- 
tah Hyde?” 

Something seemed to stick in his 
throat; he swallowed hard. The girl 
with the gas turned on, at Madam 
Waddles—the little soubrette who 
had a date with “the greatest 
manager of them all,”—and then the 
telephone call, next morning, “3100 
Spring.” 

“Aint I right? Didn’t I hear as you 
came from up the state?” insisted 
Mamma, clapping her hands together 
softly in order to bring him back to 
earth. “Seems to me Victor Redpath 
said so” 

“No, from Indiana—the Wabash 
country,” he answered dully. 

“Same thing! It’s not fair to turn 
you laddies loose on Broadway,” she 
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sighed. “I’ve watched ’em come and go 
in my time, and the small-town girl and 
the small-town boy take the wrong 
turn ten times outta nine. I came from 
the alfalfa—an’ Sam, an’ Fay. So’d 
Joan Waverley. An’ you! . . . Long 
ago, when I was with Oates, in fact, the _ 
property men in the different theatres 
kept boxes full 0’ shot which they used 
for rain in the off-stage storms. It’s all 
changed now, with a machine you turn 
with your hands, but then—I often — 
think now that New York’s pretty much 
like them old thunder boxes. A lot o” 
noise and fuss about nothing—when 
you know the secret. But the freshies 
don’t. Son, don’t get mad at me—” 

“You know I sha’n’t!” 

She covered his hands with her own, 
a little gesture which went straight 
through him. For from to-day, when he 
looked at her, Dick would always see 
the boy up the river and the little 
stranded soubrette. Somehow he never 
thought of her and Daughty in the 
same instant again. 

“Then cut out the ‘peeps’—do it, 
sonny,” she pleaded. “I tell you, I’ve 
seen ’em come and go, hundreds of ’em, 
and where are they now and where’s 
Broadway ? I don’t know your wife—” 

Dick stiffened perceptibly. 

“But I do know—the other woman,” 
she resumed earnestly. “Fay took up 
with Joan Waverley when she’d first 
landed in New York. Fay felt sorry for 
her—that’s Fay’s way; she’s got a heart 
as big as all out doors, son—there’s 
many worse. Well, I remember 
once up here in this very room at a 
party—Joan had on a hat that spoiled 
a gen’l’man’s appetite for the entire 
evening—that’s how bad she was 
dressed! Basil Sanderson was here that 
night—an’ ‘he don’t often come to par- 
ties. Maybe Joan didn’t make a dead 
set at him! And—you know what men 
are—a new face—she got him away 
from Daughty before any of us knew it. 
That autumn, we heard, he arranged to 
take her to Europe with him—” 

“But she didn’t go!” cried Dick. “At 
least, Joan went alone.” ; 

“She did that!” Mrs. Love laughed 
shrilly, emphasizing her words with 
vigorous head-shakes. “The day before 
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they were to sail, she went to Sandy 
and demanded a settlement—” 

“A—what?” 

She repeated, 
money !” 

“My God!” breathed the boy. 

“It’s the truth. She thought she was 
smart. You see, she knew he was mar- 
ried, for Fay told her, and she thought 
she’d get hers in a lump, then and 
there. She wanted ten thousand dollars 
before she set foot on that ship. Aint 
that like a small-town Circe? Why, 
Daughty spends more ’n that in a 


“A settlement—of 


“T can’t believe it of Joan,” Dick 
muttered, jumping up and beginning to 
pace the room. 

“It’s the truth an’ nothin’ but the 
truth!” repeated Mamma solemnly. 
“An’ didn’t Sandy fix her though—my, 
he was hopping! ‘Like a Haymarket 
creature,’ he said. But he fixed her. He 


gave her the money—an’ let her sail 


without him. Never again did I hear 
him mention her name.” 

Dick was silent for several minutes. 
When he stopped before his hostess it 
was to say: : 

“Joan was starving when I found 
her after her return to New York. That 
was just four months later. With all the 
money you say she had—” 

Mamma broke in derisively: 

“Say, don’t you ever read the Paris 
edition of the Herald?” she demanded. 
“Well, I do—or friends do and I get 
the news. The folks over in la belle 
France thought Joan Waverley was 
rollin’ in money—she owned Texas, I 
b’lieve. A second Cora Pearl, they called 
her on the boulevards. No wonder she 
was busted in a few months the way she 
spent! H’m, small-town smartness!” 
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“Tt seems hard to believe,” he said, 
hanging his head. 

“Son, the town had set her mad,” ex- 
plained Mamma. “I know—I have seen 
other girls from the hay go under just 
like her. Money crazy. Manhattan 
mad !” 

Dick said nothing, but his face was 
white and haggard. Picking up his hat 
and topcoat he moved toward the door, 
and Mrs. Love followed, one hand on 
his arm. 

“Cut 
tersely. 

He covered her hand with his cold 
palm, still silent. 

“Tt’s only because you’re such a dear 
boy I’m sayin’ this,” she pleaded. “Most 
times I’d shrug my shoulders an’ say it 
was all in the game. But with you, 
Dick—” 

“I’m bad—all through,” he said then, 
averting his face. 

“That’s different! I’m a woman an’ I 
know,” she told him quickly. “Women 
kind o’ get so that they don’t expect too 
much from their men. If they love ’em 
they’ll forgive seventy times seven—I 
know! Start again—she who married 
you must love you—you’re such a boy 
. . . . adear boy! Cut Joan and her 
kind. They'll only drag you down. I’ve 
seen, seen, seen—Lord, the things ol’ 
Emmy, the dresser, has seen!” 

He tried to say something and 
couldn’t ; his tongue clove to the roof of 


‘em out, sonny,” she said, ‘ 


-his mouth. But he squeezed her hands, 


unmercifully, pressing the rings deep 
into her flesh. Mamma never winced; 
her eyes never left his, pleading. He 
couldn’t stand their steady gaze; he © 
broke away, and threw open the door, 
first stooping to kiss her wrinkled, 
painted face. 








The concluding installment of “Manhattan Mad” will appear in the 
May GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE, on all news-stands April 12th. 











Unconsidered 


Trifles 


By GEORGE VAUX BACON 


“I am a picker-up of unconsidered trifles,”’ 
—Autolycus in “A Winter's Tale” 


TRIFLIN’ 


fr RIFLIN’” is about the most 
| + fascinating pursuit in the 
L_+__) world. I have come to the con- 


clusion that the reason why writers are 
writers is because they are born triflers. 
They love to “touch the honey of 
’ romance” lightly, with a sublime disre- 
gard of consequences, so that they may 


be enabled to hold the resultant drop of 
sweetness up to the sunlight and write 
all kinds of beautiful things about its 
golden lucence. 

To be a master trifler, it is necessary 
to be of a delicate and suave percep- 
tion; to have much of that nicety in 
life’s finenesses and a deal of that sensi- 
tiveness of soul which make women the 
natural readers and the natural writers 
of novels. Details and subtleties are her 
realm. Man in the mass works with a 
broad brush, hewing his ideas into the 
earth by railroad cuts or the Panama 
Canal. Woman finds expression by 
engraving souls. Your steel or copper 
plate can give no such satisfying results 
under the point of your Whistler or 
your Helleu as your ordinary man’s 
soul under the skillful touches of a 
woman’s wit, 

The lone and unusual male gifted 
with this feminine trait—inherited, no 
joubt from his mother (we all forget 
at times that the most masculine of us 
are half feminine by inheritance), is a 
strange creature. Lacking the oppor- 
tunity to etch on other men’s souls, he 
uses his own, employing his imagina- 


tion to etch with. The resultant pain 
calls for expression. Consequently, we 
find that the masters of expression are 
the temperamental men: the kind with 
whom women are always falling pas- 
sionately in love, but seldom marrying, 
—the reason being simple: knowing a 
great deal about women, such men make 
wonderful. lovers, but extremely unde- 
sirable husbands. 

Shakespeare remarks in one of his 
best known productions, “Imagination 
doth make cowards of us ail.” The 
reason being, let Bacon add, because 
imagination makes us think. 

If Youth could think as strenuously 
as Age, it would not be half so glorious 
as it is. Youth is living always in 
its imagination—the imagination that 
makes the thoughts of Age. Youth 
dreams and acts. Age thinks—and 
dreams of Youth. The sins of age — 
are cold and horrid. Youth’s sins are — 
epic with a world desire overwhelming, — 
and a lyric thoughtlessness. Youth sins, 
and God smiles, for one cannot but 
smile with Youth, Age sins, and créates 
hell. God created heaven when He was 
young; hell when He was old. 

When men and women begin to get 
gray and feel the edge of the grave 
at their toes, they begin to look up and 
beg God to forgive the beautiful bad 
things they did when they were young 
—not thinking that perhaps they were 
far dearer in His eyes for the little 
thoughtless good things they did in 
youth than later for the big, studied- 
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out good things. When they were young, 
_ they did good for the love of doing it; 
later, they did it as a sort of after-life 
firé insurance policy. 

The love of life and the beauty of life 
are strong especially in New York. It is 
a city filled with children younger than 
were their fathers’ fathers’ children a 
thousand years ago. That is the glory 
and the wonder of it. It makes you think 
it is hard, this great city on this island 
of solid rock, when you feel the weight 
‘of it upon you; but if you will just 
stick and look the Devil square in the 
eye, you will find it suddenly reach out 
to you and strengthen you. Some of its 
hardness will go into.your backbone; 
the crisp, clear air of it will give you 
bright vision. The cold, calculating 
minds of the Masters of the City may 
repel you, who are from the genial, 
negli sections of the easy-going 
* Middle West; but those minds hold the 
City as in the grasp of a strong electric 
rein. They are strong, and strength is 

. It is the reward of the good 
hter. 

It is better to have a bit of iron in 
one’s heart than a lot of mush in one’s 
head. 

The trifler, being sensitive to the 

beauties of trifling, is the one into whom 

these things sink the deepest. I have 
an idea that the level-eyed men who 
tule in this Republic—who rule the 
Presidents and Cabinets and the others 
we have for the newspapers to quote 
and the magazines to talk about—were 
triflers when they were young. They 
perhaps learned how to master big 
things by first trifling with them. It is 
way to get an introduction to 
defeat—and the opportunity to con- 
quer it. 


A PROFESSOR AND THE TANGO IN THE 
BRONX 


‘THE other night a party of which I 
was one, had dinner at the New 
York Athletic Club and then proceeded 
. to the Paradis de Danse, which is situ- 
ated at the side of, and adjacent to, 
Keith and Proctor’s vaudeville menag- 
erie at Seventh Avenue and One Hun- 
dred and Twenty-fifth Street—which is 
a location the physiognomies of which 


instantly suggest the Bronx, even if 
one me not know that one has to dive 
through a tunnel under a corner of Cen- 
tral Park to get there. As a place of 
residence, the Bronx has never appealed 
to me particularly. I rather prefer the 
Plaza, though I do not live there. How- 
ever, it’s all right to go to the Bronx— 
if you can get back. 

The party en route to this Bronx 


Paradise consisted of a man who sells 


all the adding, subtracting, multiplying 
and dividing machines that are used in 
New York; Margaret Riley, who plays 
the part of a Jewish stenographer in 
“Potash and Perlmutter ;” Inez Buck, of 
“Misleading Lady” fame; Luther Reed, 
the glass of fashion and mould of form 
whom the New York Herald keeps at 
Ship News to bring all the big liners 
into port and see that none of them get 
away again without James Gordon Ben- 
nett and his accessories knowing about 
it; a taxicab; and myself. 

At the Paradise, we met Percy Heath, 
the general manager of publicity and 
writer of Jyrics for Col. Henry W. 
Savage, and Walter Kingsley, collector 
of rare volumes, authority on rhythmic 
prose, and press-agent extraordinary to 
Messrs, Keith and Proctor. We also met 
a gentleman with gold rimmed glasses 
who turned out to be professor of litera- 
ture and esthetics in a college in New 
York. 

I will admit that my memories from 
college days of professors of literature 
are pleasant—pleasant, compared to my 
memories of professors of mathematics, 
who naturally disliked the worst mathe- 
matician in the college and had nothing 
in common with him. Nor did I with 
them. At the same time, my professors 
of literature did not get the technical 
attributes of our expressive language, 
its impossible grammar and elastic 
rhetoric down my gullet with either 
kind words or a golden spoon set with 
diamonds and sapphires. One of them 
used a geography. Another had a ter- 
rible grip from fencing, and used to 
grab my wrist and hold it till I ex- 
plained the difference between a com- 
pound and complex sentence. You will 
notice that I use few of either. I have 
disliked them both since that time. 
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UNCONSIDERED TRIFLES 


To return, however, to this professor, 
who was short, pudgy, had curly black 
hair and very poor taste in neckfies ; he 
. was a tangoist. Yes, and danced the 
maxixe also—and the turkey trot, and 
the grizzly, and I’ll bet he’d do the 
bunny hug if you could get anyone to 
do it with him. Not that he was not 
attractive. Not at all. I can say with 
pride mixed with a certain amount of 
personal satisfaction that all the intellec- 
tual men I know are attractive. The 
girls tell me—corroborating my former 
statement—that they make wonderful 
lovers. They say such fascinating things 
—things quite un-understandable, but 
which sound beautiful. 

The Professor and I, between trots, 
got into an argument on the why and 
wherefore of the sudden and over- 
whelming desire to dance which has 
come over the country, The argument 
arose from a prior one concerning the 
reason why Athens produced all her 
geniuses in three generations. 

“I think,” I said to the professor, 
watching a beautiful blonde chorus girl 
“dipping” with a young hat-frame 
specialist from Bleecker Street, “that 
the reason people have taken to the 
new rhythmic dances is because the har- 
mony of the motion and music presents 
a perfect antidote to nerves jangled 
with high tension concentration on 
specialized work. The age of specializa- 
tion in labor has invented its own anti- 
dote for the nerve ills attendant upon 
its demands on its workers—specialized 
play. Science has taken up art for a 
relief, for there is nothing more beauti- 
fully artistic than a beautiful dance well 
done, and these people’—this time I 
fastened my gaze on a motor-truck 
driver tangoing gracefully with a tele- 
phone operator from a famous Broad- 
way hotel—‘‘dance marvelously well.” 

The Professor also observed the 
motor-truck driver and the telephone 
operator. 

“Your theory is ingenious,” said he; 
“but it is not the solution. The reason 
of it all is the feminist movement. The 
women have gone into industry, into 
business, into the professions and into 
politics. Their work there naturally de- 
prives them of a great many of the 
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clinging-violet traits which women have — 
relied upon for centuries to gain them- 
selves a husband. They have acquired 
the masculine traits of independence, 
self-assurance and self-sufficiency. They 
meet man on his own plane of industrial — 
efficiency. There are hundreds of — 
branches of our modern industries in 
which women are thoroughly as capable 
as the men engaged in them. : 
“The mating instinct, however, is 
deeper than education and the adapta- 
bility of a generation to its surround- 
ings and necessities. A’ woman will 
always, sooner or later, want a mate; 
but women have lost the helplessness 
which appealed to the fathers and 
grandfathers of the present generation 
of young men, They have therefore in= 
stinctively sought some other means of 
appeal. From the subtleties of advance 
which their grandmothers employed in 
bringing a lover to his knees, they have 


gone on to bolder tactics. The working ~ i 


woman has become Napoleonic in her 
instinctive hunt for her mate. Napoleon 
developed artillery; she has developed 
the dance. 

“There is no question about the fact 
that our modern dances are beautiful, 
very beautiful, if they are danced well; 
there is also no question about the fact 
that the movement to music, the music 
itself, and the proximity of the femi- 
nine body with all its distinctive graces 
and charms to the man in the action of 
the dance, is a lure—the time-old lure 
being employed more effectively than 
ever by the woman to catch and hold 
the man. Just as a kitten claws at and 
jumps away from a ball of twine when 
it rolls toward her, so the girl pursues 
in the dance, then jumps away when the 
dance is over. It is an old game, but a 
beautiful one, and it is a most interest- 
ing study to see it working out before 
one’s very eyes into this new phase— 
Ah, pardon me, I have this dance!” 

The Professor left my side with a 
lissome creature half a head taller than 
he. Thought I to myself, “The same 
old story, master of arts and trifler in 
love”—or perhaps I do the Professor an 
injustice. It may be that he was the-ball 
of twine. Every scholar is not a 
Schopenhauer. Immortal Youth! The 
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Dance has given it to everyone; even 
professors! And woman has added an- 
other phase to the art of trifling. 


WHAT IS IT ABOUT NEW YORK? 


THE Man from Chicago, who had 
: lived in New York, and I walked 
into the Broadway bar where O. Henry 
used to have his highballs. 

“Have you,” I asked, as I negotiated 
a Seagram rickey, “been up to the 
Folies Marigny yet?” 

“The what ?” asked he. 

“The latest device,” I replied, “by 
which the Shuberts show off their 
stars at close range to the Philistine 
public.” 

; “I don’t get you,” he answered in 
- pure Chicagoese. 

- I had been simply making conversa- 
tidn. I now realized that I was on the 
verge of a discovery. 

“The Folies Marigny,” I continued 
on the scent, “is like the Palais de Danse 
or the Jardin de Danse—you know.” 

“But I don’t. What is it?” 

I explained, of course. Imagine! They 
were new to him. I gazed over the 
edge of\my glass into his serene blue 
-eyes with envy. There was something 
new that he had yet to see! My soul, 
which has become a thoroughly New 
York one in the course of a year, envied 


That is it. The Winter Garden is 
merely an ordinary theatrical institu- 
tion to us here. But there is nothing 
like it in all the rest of the Republic. 
To us, our Jardins, Palais and Paradis 
de Danse are old stuff; but there is 
nothing like them in the rest of the con- 
tinent. Chicago, in a sooty way, imitates 
us; but what is a gorgeous palace of 
the dance to all Chicago, would be to 
us but a commonplace in which to spend 
a dull night in the Bronx. That is the 
devil of it. 

New York is wonderful, because to 
the ninety-five million souls in these 
United States who live away from it, 
everything that is in it is sensational. 
It_is the City of Sensations. Its build- 
ings are sensational; the cleanness and 
beauty of its streets are striking; its 
people garb themselves to catch the eye 
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of all the world; its commerce is ter- 
rific, its brain and nerve force over- 
powering, its wealth enormous, its 
power in the worlds of industry and the 
arts Herculean, its beauty by night and 
by. day unique, unmatched and all its 
own; its morals (I shall have to revert 
to my first adjective) are sensational. 

The great West is the Country of To- 
morrow; the South is the Land of 
Yesterday; New York is the City of 
To-day. To the spirit of New York 
there is no yesterday, no to-morrow, 
only to-day. What is to be done must 
be done to-day ; what is to be seen must 
be seen to-day; what is to be enjoyed, 
must be enjoyed to-day. It is the City 
of Magnificent Impatience, 

In New York we want our money 
and our fun while we are young and 
strong and able to play hard as well as 
work hard; we want to dance now and 
to sing now and to love now—conse- 
quences? Shall we worry? Jamais! 

A year is a long time in Times 
Square. 


THE DRAMATIC WINE-PRESS 


ABOUT a year ago I wrote a story 

in this magazine in which I stated 
with my usual brazen assumption of 
infallibility that the motion pictures 
were going to hand it to cheap theatrical 
productions so hard that the enstting 
season would see ructions and uproars 
and tremendous clouds of dust as the 
result of many failures of the usual 
successful mediocrities. 

Now, in Wallick’s Hotel at the corner 
of Broadway and Forty-third Street is, 
in my estimation, and I consider my- 
self an authority, since I have a tough 
beard and a tender face, the best barber 
shop in New York. I am loyal to the 
hotel where I live; but I go to the 
barber shop at Wallick’s to be shaved. 
There ate several reasons for this, one 
of them being apropos of the first para- 
graph to this little story. 

Little Joe, who presides over the first 
chair, is an authority on opera, and 
hangs over the brass rail among the gods 
at the Metropolitan for the premiére 
of every new opera. Consequently, 
when I go down in the morning to be 












shaved by Joe, I get a criticism of the 
music and singing from him more sin- 
cere than any I could get in the New 
York Herald for three cents or any of 
the other morning papers for a penny. 
Joe is Italian and from Sorrento, It is 
not preety for him to have studied 
music or to have gone to college. He is 
a poet by nature, a musician by birth and 
a barber who certainly would have been 
jerked up to Olympus by the hair of 
the head if he had lived in 400 B. C. 
instead ef 1914 A. D., and the gods 
had believed in shaving. 

Joe rarely descends to mere drama. 
The nearest he gets to common art is 
D’Annunzio, who amuses him greatly, 
as indeed, he amuses us all, At the same 
time, he is a man to whom one must 
look up. To be an ass, as Little Joe has 
frequently told me, is common; but to 
be as great an ass as D’Annunzio is 
genius. I know now, I might add, why 
I always feel like an ass when some one 
tells me I am a genius. The occasions 
are rare, but humiliating. 

The second chair in this paragon of 
a barber-shop is presided. over by a 
large, black haired, large-mustached 
Italian who is known as Big Joe to dis- 
tinguish him from Little Joe. Big Joe 
does not come from Sorrento but from 
the Apennines by way of Green Street. 
I doubt not, some of his ancestors at 
one time thrashed a Roman legion with 
their bare fists. To be shaved by Big 
Joe is a marvelous sensation. It is like 
being in the power of a mountain 
brigand with a voice like thunder and 
terrible black eyes. His white coat is 
deliciously incongruous. 

The third chair is presided over by 
a Yankee. He is chiefly interested in 
small-time vaudeville, county politics 
and the bromidic in general. I allow him 
to shave me, but not to speak to me. 

At the fourth chair stands a young 
German by the name of Fritz, who is 
a patron of the drama. Some time ago, 
after going to see “Prunella,” Fritz told 
me that he did not like to be called Fritz, 
and asked me to call him Eugene. It 
is wonderful the effect art has on its 
patrons! 

It is of Fritz—or Eugene—I think I 
shall stick to the Fritz, however—that I 
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intend to speak.-All the elaborate in- 
troduction you just read is a sort of 
ascending scale of interest of which you 
must appreciate Fritz as the dénoue-— 
ment, 

I have remarked that Fritz went to 
see “Prunella.” I may add that he 
rather liked it. The other morning, 
when he was shaving me, he told me 
that he had been to see “The Mislead- 
ing Lady.” 

“That’s a great play,” said Fritz. ~ 
“There’s two stories in it, and it’s got ~ 
ideas. It’s great. I liked it.” 

An idea poured over my brain as 
the paint in a certain paint advertise 
ment pours over the globe. 

“Do you go to the movies, Fritz?” 
I asked. (He was shaving the side of 
my right cheek up between my right eye 
and ear, so I could still talk.) 

“Sure I go to the movies,” said Fritz, 
“All the time.” 

“Which do you like the best?” 

“Well, I like a good picture a whole 
lot, and I like a good play. One’s a 
change from the other, you know. 
They’re different, too. Altogether dif- 
ferent. I go to the movies all the time 
and to the theatre once in a while, 
see ?” 

I grunted understandingly. He had 
reached the corner of my mouth and 
I dared not do more. 

Fritz went on to say, as he pro- 
ceeded with his excellently sharp razor 
over the balance of my face, that he 
went to the movies with the same young 
lady each time. It appeared that he and 
she were engaged to be married. 

“We go to the movies every night, 
and then we find out what is a good 
show downtown, and go to that oncea 
week,” continued Fritz, elucidating and ~~ 
shaving at the same time. 

“T don’t go to very many plays, be- 
cause I can’t afford to be paying four 
dollars for theatre tickets all the time; 
but I hate to miss a good one. I think 
the theatre is a good thing, and then my 
girl enjoys it a lot, too. You get kind 
of tired of going to the movies. A real 
clever play is a great thing.” 

Yea, verily. A “real clever play” is a 
great thing, and “real clever plays” are 
the only things in the world that will 
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_ get people to go to the theatre in pref- 


erence to the motion pictures. Moving 
pictures are clever stage direction and 
wonderful pantomime; the drama is— 
the drama. The leveling influence of 
bringing the theatre to the people until 
fhe traveling theatrical company be- 


" eame as common or commoner than the 


traveling salesman, and the resultant 
horrible mediocrity of plays and play- 
ers that was the result of an overloaded 


profession and a fevered output of 


forced play-writing, has come to an 
end with the abruptness of the earth at 
the North Pole. It is much easier to 
send a company of players around the 
country in a cylindrical tin box than 
on 2 block ticket in several railroad cars. 
Also, the town out West which can ‘see 
@ company of excellent mimes per- 
form in a motion picture, get something 
different, but not half so good, out of 
a tawdry performance of “East Lynne” 
or some other nineteenth century 
“drammer” in the local “opry house.” 

The motion picture is not a foe of 
the drama, any more than the news- 
paper is the antagonist of the magazine 
or the novel; but it is a dangerous en- 
emy to the “theatrical business.” It is 
going to put the cheap and the mediocre 
m the theatre out of business. 

The expression “theatrical business” 
is one which has always had a particu- 
larly nauseating effect on my sense of 
the fitness of things, equaled ws Pd 
the expression “law business.” They 
represent the commercial spirit at its 
nth lowest degree. They also represent 
the fact that getting around the law has 
become a matter of business, and that 
the production of plays is nothing more 
or less than a business—“the show busi- 
ness.” 

Perhaps you think this is going too 
far. Perhaps you think this sounds like 
the “art for art’s sake” piffle of the past 
generation. Not at all. The expressions 
themselves are nauseating to me for two 
reasons: first of all, the words are not 
euphonious when together, in either 
meaning or sound ; secondly, their coup- 
ling is a constant reminder of the fact 
that the ideals of a great profession 
and a great art are practically nil. 

Ideals, of course, are mere fiction. I 


quite agree with you there: a gentleman, 
for example, is an ideal. A cad is a fact 
—a very common and frequent fact. 
Which do you prefer? 

The lawyer who practices law with 
a view towards honesty, justice, and the 
dignity of the power of the law is an 
ideal. The man in the “law business,” 
the common shyster, in other words, is 
commonplace rather than a fact. Which 
is preferable for the good of everyone 
—for the good of the public—pro bono 
publico, to use the expression our lying 
newspapers love so well? 

The man who produces plays with 
an eye to making them true and beauti- 
ful art, with the hope of realizing a 
just income from his good taste and 
artistic judgment, is an ideal theatrical 
manager. The man who is willing to go 
the limit of vileness, vulgarity, appeal 
to lust and sensationalism for the pur- 
pose of getting his fat fist around as 
many dollars as possible—is a reality. 
He is the man to whom the motion pic- 
tures are going to hand a wallop. Good 
luck to them. 

The mess in the theatre is dying the 
death of the not wanted. 

It all reminds me of the famous tele- . 

m that caused the ruction between 
Nellie Revell, out ahead of the “Follies 
of 1912” in the Ohio floods last year, _ 
and a certain stout member of a large 
theatrical producing company in New 
York. He wired, “calling her down” for 
not playing a matinée in a certain city 
at which the company was at that time 
stranded in about eight feet of muddy 
water. The theatre was a natatorium 
out of which the tops of the seats in 
the last row of the orchestra just ap- 
peared above the surface. The town 
was half starved. Everything had been 
either eaten, or spoiled by the water. 

Nellie wired back: 

“You can’t sell them legs when they 
want bread!” 


GOING OUT OF DATE 
"T HOSE Socialists, Anarchists and 


others who are advocates of “free 
love” have overlooked a victory. Fred- 
eric Chapin, the playwright and novel- 
ist, went with me to “The Girl on the 












Film,” a recent hodgepodge English 
importation playing at the Forty-fourth 
Street Music Hall, the other night, and 
we noted in the course of the action 
(more or less) of the “piece,” a remark 
made by the handsome young hero to 
the sweet young heroine, i. ¢., “Will 
you marry me?” 

“How strange that sounds?” I whis- 
pered to Chapin. He nodded his head. 

It did sound strange. It is many a 
long month, to my best recollection, 
since I saw a play in which the hero 
asked the heroine to marry him in so 
many words. This is the age of adven- 
ture. We fly in the air in aéroplanes 
nowadays, fly through solid rock in sub- 
ways and tear through the water at 
forty and fifty miles an hour in un- 
believably high-powered motor boats. 
Having explored the world and set our 
standards on every conceivable island, 
point and isthmus, cluding the North 
and South Poles, we have pursued 
thrills into our very inner selves. Mar- 
riage, as an imstitution, is a rather con- 
ventional, middle class, and most often, 
if not peaceful, at least a rather dull 
affair. Love, on the contrary, is an ex- 
tremely exciting matter, even to the 
most prosaic and conventional people. 
Consequently, in our drama, we are 
playing up every phase, fleshly and 
spiritual, good and bad, of love; but 
marriage is something we rather hesi- 
tate to touch upon except in the humor- 
ous phases of its complications. This is 
most logical. The drama is the mirror 
of the age, and we find that, artificial 
as they attempt to be, the playwright 
must reflect his people and his time in 
the spirit of his work. He can do noth- 
ing else. It is impossible to live in the 
twentieth century and write in the fif- 
teenth, and this is the age of thrills. 

Of marriage we hear little, therefore, 
in our drama. Of love we hear a great 
deal. And what is love? 

Perhaps the most pleasant answerer 
of that question would be the young 
man or woman with a clear and logical 
intellect who has never been in love. He 
or she will answer with the ideals of the 
age of chivalry when ladies were kept 
under lock and key to await the advent 
of knights gone forth to battle with the 
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ribbons emblematic. of their ladies’ 
favor tied around their steel-clad arms. 

In this day and generation, however, 
an age essentially pagan because of the 
fact that all its ideals and energies are 
devoted to a magnificent and over- 
whelming material progress, love pre- 
sents a very different aspect. The 
poetry of the Hellenic and Roman poets 
on love is more apropos to-day than 
it has been for the past nineteen 
hundred years. Love has become more 
material and more poignant; more im- 
patient, less spiritual, more apt to prove 
disastrous, more flaming of Cleopatra 
than shining with the white light of 
Beatrice. : 

Science, which has been constructive 
in all other things, with a swing of the 
pendulum has made it possible for love 
to be destructive of the end for which 
its passion was originally implanted in 
the bodies and souls of men and women. 
It has made it possible for-love to be- 
come an end unto itself instead of 
solely a means for lengthening the 
census-taker’s statistics. 

The agony of love is separation, just 
as its passion is for union, for union 
that would be perfect in the actual ab- 
sorption of two beings who love into 
one, and there is no question but that 
the point of view of love as a means of 
“supplying the Emperor with soldiers” 
is an inadequate one in the case of @ 
people as finely attuned physically and 
as highly developed mentally as the 
Caucasian race. There is no question 
but that there is something further 
than the mere physical or a mere fancy 
in love as it exists between the men and 
women of our race. It alters the entire 
mental attitude of the mind too much. 
It is expressed too quickly by the writer 
in his writing, by the artist in his art 
and by the sculptor in his marble. In 
every form of intellectual and artistic 
expression, its style, strength, beauty, 
purity, power, or all five are almost im- 
mediately and noticeably affected when 
the individual so expressing himself 
comes under the influence of that most 
powerful of the molders of human 
destinies. Whether love come soon or 
late, it comes, and it will sweep the two 
who love together through distance and 
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through every adversity and untoward 
circumstance. At the last, whoso love 
shall meet, though Death stand in the 
pathway, though Pain lay stripes across 
their backs, though the world mock and 
the smug jeer, and the anguish of the 
knowledge of wrong-doing, with love’s 
inability to repent of its sins, gnaw their 
spirits raw. Love’s kisses will heal the 
wounds of long time, and her arms will 
hold up the head of sadness. To the 
lover, separation is the one agony ; and 
that may be healed by one kiss. 

Of kisses and embraces, however, 
there seems to be somewhat a suffi- 
ciency here. I believe I was dilating on 
the fact that love, with its romance, its 
danger and its passion, has driven the 
staid old sure-fire of domestic appeal, 
“Will you marry me?” off the stage. 
And indeed it has. Now the lover says 
to his sweetheart, “Do you love me?” 
—and they beat it off L or R together 
without messing up one’s romantic 
ideals with visions of bewhiskered jus- 
tices of the peace or other romance- 
spoiling and uninteresting intricacies of 
civil or religious marriage. 

What is the idea, anyhow? Is it be- 
cause we are sacrificed, each one of us. 
upon this endless treadmill of indus- 
try until it is veritably a part of our 
souls, that we seek in love, which 
should be the harbinger of the fireside, 
the bringer of peace, the messenger of a 
new life in the new generation, only 
the madness and poignant bliss of 


stolen moments, the pangs of partings,~ 


the wild joy of re-unions and all the 
crimson and gold and purple that our 
lives of labor lack? 

Perhaps the reason why the drama is 
filled with passion and its gorgeous 
wrong-doing—which, of course, is al- 
ways dramatic—is because the very bar- 
renness of a love which exists for it- 
self alone is the most terribly dramatic 
thing of our dramatic civilization, which 
lives magnificently for to-day, forget- 
ting yesterday and recking not of the 
morrow. 

Perhaps, too, it is because under all 
the splendor of passion, both of the 
stage and in life, there is ever that 
under-thought, that instinctive knowl- 
edge of the Infinite that speaks not, but 
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will act with swift and dreadful full- 
ness when the hour of its time has 
come, that shadow of pain behind the 
quick pleasure of love’s_wrong-doing 
that makes its kisses subtly sweeter. 

“For the sins that ye do two by two,” 
says Kipling—who, one may. assume 
without impertinence, knew what he 
was talking about,—“ye shall pay for 
one by one.” And the cruelest payment 
for Love is to lose it. 

Marriage, on the contrary, we usu- 
ally find is a thing our people are eager 
to lose. Separated married people are 
usually very happy to be so; separated 
lovers are not. There is the grim humor 
that points to the destruction of an 
over-ripe material age in that, and the 
secret why “Will you marry me?” is a 
poor sop to offer the playwright in place 
of the infinite possibilities of “Do you 
love me?” 

The solution of it is the solution of 
the remark made by a beautiful and 
charming mistress to her lover in the 
very heyday and glory of their pas- 
sion: 

“People who love as we do, never 
marry.” 

By the beard of the Prophet! The 
Great Dramatist knows his job. To 
supply Himself with audiences, He in- 
stituted Marriage: but for the princi- 
pals of His drama, he instituted Love, 
and the audiences have come and 
watched them, from Adam and Lil- 
ith, from Abraham and Hagar, from 
ZEneas and Dido, from Pericles and As- 
pasia, from Antonius and Cleopatra, to 
that Augustine who later became a 
saint, and his unknown mistress, and 
Abelard and Heloise and Napoleon 
and Josephine and all the great lovers 
of the world about whom the fury of 
war has clanged and legends have been 
told. And none but has admitted that 
the show is good. 

There was a story once that ended 
thusly, somewhat: “To those who have 
seen beyond the border, life within the 
law is gray, gray, gray!” 

And so it is that Paradise Lost is a 
masterpiece, and Paradise Regained a 
failure. And so shall it be until the End 
and the curtain drops and the audience 
is dismissed. 











Paul Armstrong— 


Apostle of “The Punch” 


BY 


CHARLES W. COLLINS 





ness man of the pen, a hum-drum 
inventor of plots who, seen in a theatre 
lobby between acts at a first-night, might 
easily be taken for one of those colorless 
beings usually labeled “average play- 
goer” or “well-known man about town.” 
Neither in appearance nor in the details 
of his every-day life does he appeal to 
the imagination. He lacks glamour, and 
to the thrill of adventure he seems a 
stranger. 

Paul Armstrong, however, is a notable 
exception. He does not conform to type. 
He stimulates’ curiosity, this Arm- 
strong; he has a personality which 
stands out in any kind of company. He 
does not classify easily, but he suggests 
various phases of the romantic spirit. A 
glance at him causes you to think of 
gentlemen-buccaneers, soldiers of for- 
tune, duellists out of “The Three 
Musketeers,” Cagliostro, and Baron 
Chevrial at forty. A bull-dog tenacity of 
purpose, a truculence in demanding 
punctilious observance of his rights, and 
a wealth of sardonic humor are the 
traits written on his face. 

He is distinctly a man’s man, and he 
lives in a man’s world. He might be 
loosely characterized as the Jack Lon- 
don of playwrights, for while he has not 
tramped about hunting trouble in the far 
corners of the world, in London’s style, 
his viewpoint is much the same. He is a 
born romancer, a hunter and a teller of 
tales, and he seeks his material among 
those who come into contact with life 


f my |HE successful American play- 
wright, as a type, is a com- 
Sete monplace fellow—a mere busi- 
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most vividly and keenly. He has been 
able to give melodramas like “Alias 
Jimmy Valentine” and “The 
Purple” the true tang of the underworld 
because he knows at first hand the safe- 
blowers and gun-men and gamblers and 
pick-pockets whom he has depicted. He 
knows their haunts and their habits; he 
speaks their vernacular like a native; 
and he meets them as a “pal.” 

The inside history of Armstrong’s 
career in the theatre reveals him as a 
battler of berserk prowess. Once, as a 
newspaper man, in describing the pugi- 
listic encounter between Messrs. Shar- 
key and Jeffries, he wrote: “Sharkey 
kept coming in like a surf ;” and that is 
exactly what Armstrong has done as a 
writer of plays. In his. early days, 
against knock-down rebuffs and ridicule 
and insolent rejection, he kept coming in 
at the managers “like a surf.” When he 
was whipped he refused to say 
“enough,” and when he won he dictated 
harsh terms of surrender. If he could 
get no other hearing, he produced his 
own plays; and by grim persistence he 
compelled recognition. 

When he first went to New York, 
with a play in his pocket, he had a letter 
of introduction to Charles Frohman, 
written by Joseph Jefferson; and when 
Mr. Frohman sent out word, through 
the usual office boy, that he might leave 
the manuscript, Armstrong’s return 
message was: “Tell Mr. Frohman to go 
to hell.” He said it, moreover, loud 
enough for the entire staff to hear, so 
that he might be sure of its delivery. 
That episode was characteristic of Arm- 
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strong. Truckle is a word that does 
not appear in his lexicon. 

He was born in the year 1869 and in 
the hamlet of Kidder, Mo. He smiles 
when the place is mentioned and the in- 
evitable pun upon its name is perpe- 
trated, and explains that he was removed 
from Kidder at the appropriate age of 
six months. 

His boyhood was spent on the Great 
Lakes, his father being in the fresh- 
water steam-boat business; he cruised 

about in various capacities; and at the 
age of twenty-one he held the rank of 
captain. In 1892 the family settled in 
Chicago, and during the World’s Fair 
summer he was purser on an excursion 
craft running between Chicago and St. 
Joseph, Mich. 

During this period of nautical ex- 
perience, he had felt the call to literary 
endeavor, and had written many short 
stories which were promptly declined 
without thanks by magazine editors. “I 
have had more manuscripts turned 
down than any other writer in the 
world, perhaps,” he says, “but nearly 
every play I have written has been 
based upon one of those despised yarns 
of my apprenticeship.” 

When the World’s Fair was over and 
his purser’s uniform was laid away in 
the winter’s moth-balls, Armstrong an- 
nounced to his family that he was 
through with steam-boating forever. He 
cast about for another wage-earning 
occupation, and formed an alliance with 
a promoter who had a smoke-consuming 
device to sell. He wrote the advertising, 
and captained an experimental cruise on 
a tug equipped with the appliance. But 
that venture ended suddenly with his 
discovery that the invention consumed 
not only the smoke but the boiler as 
well. 

Then, with the ardor to write still in 
his blood, he decided that newspaper 
work was the gate-way to literary glory, 
and selected Buffalo as the city for his 
début. The manner in which he won his 
spurs gave Rex Beach the material for a 
story called “The Cub Reporter,” and 
forms a parallel to Edgar Allan Poe’s 
“The Mystery of Marie Roget.” 

Armstrong’s persistent applications 
for work finally caused the city editor 
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of the Buffalo Express to give him an 
assignment two weeks old, apparently 
for the purpose of getting rid of him; 
and thereby hangs the tale. That city 
editor, by the way, was Samuel G. 
Blythe, now a constant contributor to 
the Saturday Evening Post. 

A woman had been found dead under 
peculiar circumstances; and the police 
and press of Buffalo had made every 
effort to identify her, without success. 
In another day the body was to be 
removed from the morgue to the pot- 
ter’s field, as an “unknown.” Detailed on 
this hopeless case, Armstrong within the 
short period of twenty-two hours had 
the woman’s name and address, her 
father’s name, and her photograph. 

A little luck and a great deal of quiet 
thinking in a corner enabled him to 
score this journalistic victory. 

His only clue was an ordinary trunk 
key, which had been caught in the lining 
of the woman’s purse when emptied by 
the coroner, and had been overlooked by 
all the other investigators. The time was 
winter ; the woman had been carrying a 
muff, and wearing only one mitten. The 
other could not be found, and Arm- 
strong figured that it must have been 
left in the trunk—which should be, 
therefore, near at hand. From the 
woman’s appearance and dress, and 
from the putative trunk, he concluded 
that she must have been a rural dress- 
maker from Canada. As to the trunk, 
the chances were all against its having 


~ been left in some lodging house or hotel ; 


if such had been the case the newspaper 
hue-and-cry over the mystery would 
have called attention to it. Where could 
it have been stored for two weeks with- 
out arousing curiosity? Where else but . 
in a railroad baggage room? 
So Armstrong betook himself to the 
Michigan Central station in Buffalo in 
search of the missing trunk. He found 
the wall of the baggage room buttressed 
with trunks; they were piled ten feet 
high, and their number came close 
to two hundred. As he scanned the 
trunks, with his hypothesis about the 
country dress-maker from Canada in 
mind, his eye was caught by one which 
seemed to advertise the fact that it 
had such an owner. It was a cheap tin | 



















trunk, painted green and stenciled with 
a vine pattern ; and every square inch of 
it spoke of Canada and rural dress- 
makers. He had the baggage master 
drag it out, and tried the key. The lock 
turned ; he threw back the lid, and there, 
on the very top tray, was the other mit- 
ten belonging to the poor, un-named 
creature in the Buffalo morgue. 

The Buffalo Express made much of 
that “scoop,” and featured it as proof of 
the supreme energy and omniscience of 
that journal. No mention was made of 
the remarkable series of deductions by 
means of which an unlicked “cub” re- 
porter, on his first assignment, had 
solved the mystery ; but the paper, as an 


organ of superhuman intelligence, pat- - 


ted itself on the back in its own columns 
and proclaimed its miraculous powers 
to the world. Its circulation jumped up 
several thousand copies, and wight ¢ 
received steady employment on the staff. 

The facts of the case soon became 
common knowledge among the news- 
paper men of Buffalo, however, and a 
few days later the Courier, a bitter rival 
of the Express, published the story of 
Armstrong’s victory over the skeptical 
city editor, to show by what kind of an 
accident the “scoop” had been scored. 
To complete the episode artistically, 
Armstrong should have become an hon- 
ored and high-salaried member of the 
Express’ staff, but as a matter of fact 
he was discharged, not long afterward, 
for incompetency. 

“Blythe was right, I have no doubt, in 
firing me,” says Armstrong, as he looks 
back upon that episode. “I was not a 
good reporter, as the city editors of 
Buffalo define reporters. Routine as- 
signments bored me; a story had to 
appeal to my imagination before I went 
after it.” 

After Armstrong had made his name 
as a playwright, he was informed that 
Blythe had remarked in public, at the 
mention of his name: “Armstrong? Yes, 
I know him. I discharged him once for 
incompetency.” 

“Tell him,” said Armstrong, and he 
made sure that the message would be 
conveyed when there was an audience 
to enjoy it, “tell him that he may be 
famous for that some day.” 


PAUL ARMSTRONG 
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After leaving the Express, Armstrong 
remained in Buffalo, writing for. the 
Courier and the News; and in the spring 
of 1896 he went to Chicago, where he 
contributed special Sunday stories to the 
Inter Ocean and the Times-Herald, and 
occasionally “covered” assignments for 
a friendly sporting editor. 

When he returned to Chicago, the 
presidential campaign was in full swing, 
with McKinley as the “Gold” candidate 
combating Bryan’s “Free Silver” heresy. 
He happened to pick up a pamphlet dis- 
cussing the currency question from the 
Republican point of view, and after 
trying to digest its turgid economic 
arguments, he walked into Republican 
headquarters in the Auditorium Hotel, 
and asked for the manager of the press 
committee. 

He slapped the pamphlet down on 
the desk in front of that functionary, 
and proclaimed himself a voter in search 
of information. 

“To whom are you trying to appeal 
with this sort of argument?” he asked. 

“Why, to the farmer, the clerk, the 
working man—the plain American citi- 
zen,” was the answer. 

“Well, then,” Armstrong said, “you 
are not getting their attention, because 
I defy you to find three words of one 
syllable in the entire pamphlet.” 

Then he applied for a job on the 
press bureau, and he got it, at fifty 
dollars a week. He was the only man on 
the staff, the manager admitted after- 
ward, who was not engaged through 
political influence. His articles, written 
in a breezy vein, attracted the attention 
of the editor-in-chief of the Times- 
Herald (Major Handy, still well re- 
membered in the Chicago newspaper 
world), who sought his services as a 
contributor to the editorial page; and he 
wrote for that paper all summer, over 
his signature. 

Mark Hanna appreciated Arm- 
strong’s services to the Republican 
cause, and after the election of Mc- 
Kinley he said: “Young man, tell me 
what you want; I'll see you get it.” 

Armstrong. remarked: “Well, I don’t 
think you could find anything better 
than a clerkship in one of the federal 
offices for me.” 
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Hanna admitted that he probably 
could not, and then Armstrong went on: 
“Thank you, Senator, but I wouldn’t 
tie myself down to some desk in 
Washington, to go to seed there, if I 
had to starve. I’m going higher.” 

Hanna applauded the decision— 
and remembered it. After the election, 
the “gold” propaganda was kept up for 
a year or more, through the organiza- 
tion of the Sound Money League, in 
order to make sure that the maimed 
snake of Bryanism should be killed be- 
yond hope of resurrection; and Arm- 
strong was notified that he had been 
appointed to a position on the editorial 
staff. He reported at headquarters in 
Chicago,’ to inquire about his duties; 
the manager scowled at him and said: 
“Who told you to come here? Leave 
your address; we'll send for you if we 
need you.” They never sent for him; 
but every week during that year a check 
for thirty-five dollars was mailed to 
Armstrong’s address. That was how 
Senator Hanna remembered. 

“That check,” Armstrong admits, 
“often came as a god-send.” 

In the summer and fall of that cam- 
paign year, Armstrong found time 
enough to write a play; and when 
Joseph Jefferson made his regular theat- 
rical visit to Chicago, Armstrong ad- 
dressed a letter to the actor, asking if 
he would read the ’script. Jefferson re- 
plied promptly, stating he would be de- 
lighted; Armstrong sent him the piece, 


which was called “Just a Day Dream,”~ 


and five days later a note came from 
Jefferson, inviting him to call and talk 
over the matter. 

“My boy,” said Jefferson after the 
preliminaries were over, “your name 
sounds as if you might be Irish.” 

Armstrong answered that his father 
had been born in Dublin. 

“Well, then,” the veteran actor de- 
manded, picking up the manuscript of 
“Just a Day Dream,” “where is your 
humor? Every once in a while in this 
play of yours, I find symptoms of a 
laugh coming to the surface, and then it 
disappears as if you had deliberately 
tried to smother it.” 

In humility Armstrong confessed that 
he had assumed play-writing to be 


eo 
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serious work, and that he had indeed 
endeavored to keep the spirit of laugh- 
ter out of his piece. Jefferson lectured 
him upon the value of comedy, and then 
began to criticise “Just a Day Dream” 
scene by scene, pointing out technical 
flaws in abundance. They talked to- 
gether for three hours, during which 
time Armstrong learned much about the 
art which he aspired to practice. At the 
close of the interview Jefferson said: 

“I think you have the makings of a 
playwright in you, and I want to help 
you all I can. I’ll give you a letter to an 
influential friend of mine in New York; 
re-write your play and take it to him. 
He may not like it, but at least he can 
be of service to you.” 

That letter was addressed to Charles 
Frohman. The only result of its presen- 
tation, in 1897, was Armstrong’s pro- 
fane bit of lese-majesty, cited above; 
but Joseph Jefferson’s kindness is a 
fond memory to him nevertheless. 

“Then I discovered,” says Arm- 
strong, “that the life of a budding play- 
wright is Hades.” 

He made intimate acquaintance with 
the’ insolence of theatrical managers’ 
offices. His efforts to place “Just a Day 
Dream” evoked laughter up and down 
Broadway ; he was treated as the latest 
“joke” from Chicago. 

His money began to run low, and he 
was compelled to look for a job, so he 
secured a note of introduction to Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst. Upon the inevit- 
able questicn, “What can you do?” 
Armstrong declared: 

“Mr. Hearst, I’m a pretty good 
writer. I can cover anything from ser- 
mons to sports and make them in- 
teresting.” 

So he was detailed to the sporting 
department of the New York Journal 
as a “space” writer; his first week’s 
earnings were six dollars, his second’s, 
eleven dollars, his third’s, nine dollars. 
Then a paragraph in his report of a 
wrestling match, a bit of vivid descrip- 
tion which had been neglected by the 
deadly pencil of the copy-reader, at-’ 
tracted the attention of the executive 
powers. He was immediately elected a 


specialist on prize-fights, and told to © 


sign ‘his stuff. 








“I don’t want to sign these articles,” 
he said. “I have other uses for my 
name.” 

That remark evoked laughter in 
newspaperdom; but Armstrong was 
given the privilege of signing with a 
pen-name, and so “Right Cross” was 
born. In the annals of Fisticana, that 
name is still remembered. 

In the course of his work as a prize- 
ring expert, Armstrong “discovered” 
two champions, Terry McGovern and 
Joe Gans, and he was almost alone in 
his conviction that Jeffries, then a dark- 
horse among the heavy-weights, would 
defeat Fitzsimmons. He won $3,700 by 
betting on that fight, wrote a letter of 
resignation, and went to Europe. 

While still an active newspaper man, 
he secured production for “Just a Day 
Dream” by a stock company in Boston, 
and the piece was well received. The 
New York managers heard the news, 
however, with complete calm, and con- 
tinued to treat him, as a dramatic au- 
thor, with good-natured contempt. 
When he would cite the box-office fig- 
ures in Boston, to prove that the play 
had drawing power, their answer was: 
“Well, if it is as good as all that, put it 
on again, and we'll go to see it.” 

He took them at their word, and per- 
suaded the Boston company to revive 
“Just a Day Dream.” He told the man- 
agers about the opening, and engaged 
transportation, with parlor-car reserva- 
tions, for a delegation of them. He 
waited at the station to meet them, pre- 
pared to play the host in admirable 
fashion—and not one of them appeared 
to catch the train. 

“Then it slowly dawned upon me,” 
he says, “that these managers didn’t 
know a play when they saw it.” 

After the trip to Europe had ex- 
hausted his financial resources, he start- 
ed the battle again in New York as a 
“free lance.” He wrote monologues for 
vaudeville players, sermons for preach- 
ers, and speeches for would-be orators. 
He did press work, and Sunday “spe- 
cials.” He wrestled-with the problem of 
living catch-as-catch-can, andshe chewed 
the cud of bitterness. He was well known 
in New York, and the crowd along 
Broadway called him by his first name; 


PAUL ARMSTRONG 


settee 
Sethi 


but, as he says, “Real companionship is 
hard to find in New York when you're 
broke, and you bleed inside as you joke 
with the fellows who you know don’t 
want you around.” 

But he had other friends to go to— 


‘the characters in his plays, written and 


unwritten; and he spent his spare time 
with them. Finally his luck turned, and 
Messrs. Sullivan, Harris and Woods, 
then in partnership, decided to produce 
a play of his called “The Superstition 
of Sue,” with a curtain-raiser, also by 
himself, “The Blue Grass Handicap.” 
These pieces were given performance 
on Broadway; and the recollection of 
that premiére causes Armstrong to 
make another grim observation upon 
the literary life in New York: : 

“Don’t expect anything from news- 
paper men there if you have-been a 
newspaper man yourself.” 

The plays were criticised unmerci- 
fully, and a failure was recorded. Then 
Armstrong learned something _ else 
which he formulates as follows: . 

“Get a failure on Broadway, and the 
managers will pay attention to you.” 

He soon secured a production for an- 
other play, “St. Anne,” which was sent 
on tour. It gave promise of profits, but 
a change in the route caused disaster, 
and Armstrong, who had a part-inter- 
est in it, went broke. Then came “The 
Heir to the Hoorah,” produced by Kirke 
LaShelle in 1905, a clean, long-lived 
success which brought him secure es- 
tablishment as a playwright. 

A list of Armstrong’s plays, in chron- 
ological order, may now be recorded 
for their biographical value. They are: 

“Just a Day Dream.” 

“The Superstition of Sue.” 

“St. Anne” (later played by Flor- 
ence Roberts in the cities of the far 
West as “Anne Lamont”). 

“The Heir to the Hoorah.” 

“Blue Grass” (an expansion of the 
one-act play, “A Blue Grass Handi- 


“In a Blaze of Glory” (a one-act 
piece played by Nat. C. Goodwin as a 
curtain-raiser-to “The Genius”). 

“Salomy Jane” (played by Eleanor 
Robson; based on Bret Harte’s story, 
“Salomy Jane’s Kiss”). 
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“Society and the Bulldog” (produced 
by the author in January, 1908, at 
‘Daly’s Theatre, New York, which he 
leased for the purpose). 

“The Renegade” (with William Far- 


num). ? 

“Alias Jimmy Valentine” (with H. B. 
Warner; based upon O. Henry’s story, 
“A Retrieved Reformation”). 

“A Romance of the Underworld” 
(re-written from an earlier play staged 
as “For a Woman”). 

“Via Wireless” (with Winchell Smith 
named as part-author and from a story 
by Edwin Balmer). j 

“Going Some” (in collaboration with 
Rex Beach). 

“The Deep Purple” (in collaboration 
with Wilson Mizner). : 

“The Greyhound” (in collaboration 
with Wilson Mizner). 

“The Escape.” 

The list may be increased by “The 
Love Story of the Ages,” a play based 
upon the theory of re-incarnation, which 
has been staged in Los Angeles; and 
“The Pirate,” which has not yet been 

roduced. Several vaudeville sketches 
ve not been included. Awhile ago, in 

a moment of idle curiosity, Armstrong 
jotted down all his titles, and then be- 
to figure out his batting average. 

is distovered that out of twenty plays, 
he had scored success sixteen times. 

He believes in melodrama as the one 
true faith, and he can prove his case by 
citing instances out of theatrical history 


from “Hamlet” down to Henry Arthur 


Jones’ “The Silver King.” He has a 
facile gift for story-telling, and he af- 
firms that he can write plays almost as 
easily as he could turn out newspaper 
“copy.” He is convinced that life is 
truer than art—as for instance: 

“Winthrop Ames was interested in 
‘The Escape’ for production at the New 
Theatre,” he says, “but when he learned 
that the girl becomes decent and is mar- 
ried off in the last act, he said no. Art 
does not tolerate such things, said Mr. 
Ames. But I know that fifty per cent of 
the women who sell themselves turn 
square, get married, and try to be good 
wives. If they don’t, where else do 
they go?” 
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His talk is pungent and picturesque; 
he has a wealth of fascinating anecdote 
about things seen and heard in the 
rough romantic world; and his humor 
is often grim. When Bayard Veiller in- 
vaded his special field of the “crook” 
drama with “Within the Law,” to tri- 
umph signally, Armstrong said to him: _ 

“Old man, I’m sorry for you. You’ve 
got a hit; and now you'll have to go on, 
turning out the hits one after another. 
It’s expected of you; and if you write a 
failure, they’ll throw you to the lions.” 

Armstrong’s hats are as characteristic 
of him as if he were born with them 
on; and his favorite tipple has an equal 
individuality. It is Amer Picon sweet- 
ened with grenadine and served with 
seltzer in a tall glass, making a mixture 
that looks as black as death and as 
friendly as strychnine, 

He writes letters which his friends 
save and show to other friends with 
gleeful shouts, such as the following: 


I wish to be remembered to all those 
who are against reform; for liquor in 
its many and myriad manifestations; 
against the present form of govern- 
ment; who hope for the final awakening 
of —; who yell for George Cohan and 
hiss Warfield; who still believe that 
might is right and would do red mur- 
der if it were not for the police; who 
refuse to contribute to the Salvation 
Army; who still believe in the Confed- 
eracy and fought at Gettysburg (shake 
hands, comrades;) who toil not, neither 
do they spin; who believe that a sucker 
is born every minute and know that he 
remains such from birth to the crack of 
doom; who now and then pick up a din- 
ner check; who know the commercial 
value of the ringing, honest, hearty laugh; 
who have forgotten the crime of '73; 
who hope and pray for a violent death 
for —; who still eat with the knife and 
handle the fork like a tent-peg; who re- 
fuse to wear red flannel in the winter; 
who like alligator pears. To all these, 
greetings. And-to you, —, I miss you. 
There shines from your eyes a strange 
light when turkey-trotting that is not 
to be found in other eyes. 


Well named is this Armstrong. He is 
the apostle of “the punch” in American 
drama. He stands for virility, and he 
bristles with character. As a personality 
he is worth dramatization, for no ficti- 
tious playwright has been set upon the 
stage who is half as interesting. 
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sweetly cruel warfare we call 
_—— love, woman has adequate and 
competent weapons against every phase 
but one—jealousy. 

Jealousy is the most unreasoning and 
the most cunning of passions. I call it 
a passion instead of an emotion, be- 
cause in the full bloom of its evil blos- 
som, jealousy is a terrible and tremen- 
dous thing. While it grows, it produces 
evil, heartbreaks or violence, seeming to 
feed upon its own poison for suste- 
nance. Contrary, half the time, to rea- 
son and sanity in its very existence, it 
is in its methods the most subtle of 
sinister mental obsessions, 

A man falls in love with a beautiful 
woman. Perhaps he is her first lover, or 
perhaps not. No matter. She loves him, 
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I N THAT subtly sweet and 











and whatever was, is no longer, for in 
the comprehension of each of them, the 
world began anew on the day that they 
first looked, each upon the other. From 
that day the birds sing with a different 
note, the sunshine is brighter and. the 
stars burn with a new and flaming bril- 
liance. After that day, they both learn 
what neither had ever realized before 
—that this is a world of lovers; that 
back of the masks we see on the streets, 
on steamships and in the walks of 
parks, lie either the ashes of dead loves 
and the ache of deadened hearts, or 
the radiance of a new and glorious 
love, or elsc the burning fire of love 
in the white flame of a splendor which 
fires every faculty to that inten- 
sity of feeling which is the exquisite 
woe and the exquisite bliss of those en- 
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viable yet unhappy beings into whose souls 
has been poured the molten glory of a 
grande passion, ‘ 

Days and nights in nuances of 
light and shade pass by. Happi- 
ness, like a golden wine, is 
poured into the soul of each, till 
each soul is so full that it over- 
flows, and the overflow of the 
wine of love is kisses and all the 
little tendernesses that linger as 
the fragrance of love’s rose if 
at last the rose itself must 
wither. 

Then there comes a black after- 
noon when a whispered word is 
uttered in his ear, or a note comes 
to his eye on which is a word or a 
phrase that to his overstrained 
lover’s imagination is not the 
ambiguity of haste or some 
thoughtlessness in writing; but 
a hint—a suggestion to read 
between lines that otherwise 
are as conventional as a city 
paving block. Into those lines 
his imagination reads meanings 
more grotesque than tales of 
the Arabian Nights. He sus- 
pects that it is possible she may 
be growing to love some one else— 
that she is tiring of his caresses. 

He remembers a thousand little 
things—little things that she may 
have said 
and done 


in the _ microscopic 
pique of a moment, 


vet which, 
remembers t 
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stand forth as damning points against her affection 
for him, while every other thing she has ever said 
or done remains in background. Those little things 
¥ and their importance, as he thinks of them, grow 
} horribly. 
_ He begins to realize that he is torturing himself, 
_ that in the frame of mind he is in, he will do things 
that can result only in frightful unhappiness. Per- 
3 haps he will even wreck the love which has so en- 
“J wound itself in the very fibers of his heart that with- 


wa out it life could never more be anything to him but 


a dead thing moved by wires. All these things 
he tries to consider ; but within his soul that 
poisonous bud of jealousy to which he 
allowed a moment’s hold is growing, 
growing, striking deep into his reason 
and sucking away its sanity, being 
nourished upon itself, and swelling and 
blossoming in him into the mottled 
flower of its green and puffy full- 
ness—a hideous, poisonous or- 
chid of ugliness growing from 
the rot of every spot of mean- 

ness in his being. 

With this thing within him 
he goes to the woman who 
loves him, who, perhaps, has 
given, in the fullness of her 
love for him, all of her 
tenderness and all of her— 

her beauty and her soul. He 
should reason; but he cannot. 
Y \Vith frantic fingers, thinking 
he is seeking the truth, and bab- 
bling strange things about rights 
and wrongs, he begins to tear 
at the delicate fabric of their 
dream. 
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situation. Perhaps there may be 
disclosed an ugly truth. Per- 
haps a quarrel from which 
one of them goes _ heart- 
broken, the other forever 
hardened. Perhaps scan- 
dal; yea, perhaps even 
death, for that fetid blos- 
som of jealousy has too 
often been the hemlock 
some beautiful mistress 
has awakened from her 
dream to taste. 

In the case of husband 
and wife, what endless 
trouble and disaster may not 
follow in its wake as well as pain 
Photographs and heartache—how many chil- 
New York dren have grown to manhood and 

womanhood in the knowledge that 

their father and mother were too 

selfish to set aside their quar- 

rel for the sake of those 

their love had brought 
into the world! 

Jealousy is the sinister 

enemy of love. 

Yet, dangerous, and in 

the majority of cases dis- 

a 


What happens when 
that veil is torn and 
rent and falls in its 
“shimmering _ tis- 
sues argentine,” 
is that final thing 
which can be 
known only in 
each situation 
through knowl- 
edge of the in- 
dividuals in the 
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breeding, ; a 7, ing love 
there is a and help, 


great deal what 
to be said might be 
in defense Ort h-écr = 


of those who 
become ob- 
sessed with it. It 
is a common say- 
ing that a jealous 
man or woman is an 
abomination. There is an im- 
pression abroad that jeal- 
ousy can exist only in small 
minds and somewhat mean 
souls. 

It is perhaps true, to a cer- 
tain extent, that the soul 
over which jealousy becomes 
utterly dominant to a_ bitter 
end is somewhat small: but 
then, most souls are rather 
small. The large souled man 


Wise as poi- 
sonous a flower 
as any, becomes 

but a puff of 
green dust that is 
blown away into noth- 
ingness by the next kiss, 
and is forgotten. 

Jealousy among wom- 
en, however, is decid- 
edly more common than 
in men. In the latter it 
is entirely confined to 
the emotions of the sex 
relationship. Women, 

however, are jealous of a 
thousand things. One 
woman becomes jealous 





and the large souled woman are of another if she is fond 
each a rarity. Even to such an of her, or admires her 
one, however, may jealousy greatly, and will resent 
come, for it is the man or bitterly anyone ma- 
woman who is great of , noeuvering the object of 
soul who loves more in- , her admiration away 
tensely, more whole- from her at a tea or a 
heartedly, more self-sac- |, reception. It is very 
rificingly and more | common for a mother 
— ae — ter is — “es — 
whose loves, like their | ; , looks to be jealous o 
lives, are no larger than | \ ' her daughter’s younz 
an office room nor | { j beauty, and mothers 
broader than a needle; / : who are jealous of the 
and to a man in whose | | * young men who appear 
eyes some woman is / * to threaten to take a 
more precious than all loved daughter away, are 
the wealth and pleasure ; of the common, or garden, 
and power of a world, variety. The mother also 
very thought of losing 4 who has a talented young 
ler can be nothing but a 4\ son about whom the sun 
terrible pang, and for him \,\ - and the moon and all the 
not to resent the thing or ' stars revolve in celestial 
being which is, or which he ww _ harmony, is very apt to 
fancies is, taking her from , * he show traits of jealousy 
him, would not be human. ' that at times become 

In such a case, however, if \ $ rather acrid to some 
the woman is a worthy mate, yi es sweet young thing who 
her understanding will be his 4422 appears bent on appro- 

g see ap PI 

solace and safeguard at that ~~ *%  priating the center of the 


- cs ; 
moment when he needs it “7 ? a. universe. 
the most, and in her under- Neither men nor women 
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like to admit to being jealous. It is 
amusing, often, to catch some of the 
reasons a girl will give for quarreling 
with her young man for going to the 
theatre, for example, with another girl. 
She will adduce thousands of reasons 
except the right one: the very sugges- 
tion that she could possibly be guilty of 
such a thing as jealousy, she resents 
with a “lovely scorning.” 

It is as common for the audience to 
laugh at a person in the throes of jeal- 
ousy, as it is for that same audience to 
criticise adversely. By audience here, | 
mean the person or persons in real life 
who may be in a position to watch the 
course of a jealous fit as it snakes its 
way into the petals of a love affair. For 
the man or woman who is jealous, there 
is seldom any pity. Jealousy makes both 
the victim and the person who is jeal- 
ous utterly and absoiutely miserable. 
It is the most diabolically agonizing 
mental agony there is in the human cate- 
gory of intellectual torments. Many a 
man or woman in a jealous fit has 
wreaked ruin when half an hour of 
kindness and consideration on the part 
of some one who thought his only cue 
was to laugh, might have turned all his 
stinging doubts and all her unhappiness 
into lasting joy and understanding. 

That attitude towards jealousy is a 
part of an attitude we all are apt to take 
towards lovers in general. We seem to 
exclaim in unison, “Let the galled jade 
wince, our withers are unwrung,” and 


do not remember how we probably . 


longed for some one generous and un- 
selfish enough to have risked our dis- 
pleasure by helping us when we were 
burning in the green fires. You know, 
when all the world is centered in a pair 
of winsome lips and two dear eyes, you 
lose a world when the eyes are turned 
away from you and the lips will have 
none of your kisses. For the nonce, you 
have all the sensations that Napoleon 
went through on the island of St. Hel- 
ena. Your soul is steeped in bitterness ; 
your heart is pickled in wormwood ; you 
sit, metaphorically speaking, chin in 
hand, gazing over the gray wastes. 
Wouldn't it be nice to have some one 
take her by one hand and you by the 
other and bring you together, and say: 
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“Here, children! Where are your 
senses of humor! Kiss and make up at 
once!” 

It would be nice—wouldn’t it? And 
yet—would it? Isn’t it wonderful to 
have lost an entire world and then have 
that entire world and all the planets, the 
stars and the sun and the moon beside, 
restored by an unexpected kiss ?—that 
wonderful kiss of reunion after the 
sorrow and loneliness of separations or 
quarrels—that kiss which into one sec- 
ond’s space of time distills the quintes- 
sence of all the joy of this wonderful 
earth, with the beauty of all its gar- 
dens and rivers and oceans and moun- 
tains and the forests and plains and 
lakes! 

I imagine that it was after he had 
given and taken from Shireen such a 
kiss that Omar Khayyam spoke to her 
in his arms that wonderful quatrain 
which has the spirit of all the poetry of 
the world in it: 


Ah, Love, could you and I with Him 
conspire 

To grasp this sorry scheme of things 
entire 

Would not we shatter it to bits, and 
then 

Remould it nearer to the heart’s desire! 


The man or the woman who is jeal- 
ous is suffering an agony to which no 
pain of head or tooth can hold a candle. 
To be laughed at in such a frame of 
mind may appear to be very funny to the 
person doing the laughing; but laugh- 
ter is a hollow mockery at best to the 
jealous one, and laughter where there 
might be a little word or act of help 
and encouragement, is not so very 
clever and just a little cruel at best, 
isn’t it? 

I know the best cure in the world to 
be applied to the youngster—be it boy 
or girl—who is contemplating the Hud- 
son or the dagger or a life on the 
tempestuous main or something else 
equally extraordinary, and who is thus 
meditating as the result of jealousy. 

Say: 

“What did she do?” 

Of course, he or she wont be pumped 
for a while; but keep at it. You are 
jumping all over the sorest spot in all 
the world, which is right in the middle 
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of his or her heart. Presently, he or she 
will have to cry out, and that cry will be 
the information you are looking for. 
Then out comes the truth. You sym- 
pathize instantly. Agree perfectly that 
there are indications of a vast default 
in affection apparent. Do not for a mo- 


ment suggest that in your private 
opinion your informant, whether man 


or woman, is talking like a selfish prig. 
Just keep in mind that your informant, 
right or wrong, is in agony. 

When the story is completed, show 
him (or her) what a silly little idiot he 
(or she) is; but go in detail to remark 
that you think she (or he) isn’t worthy 
of your informant anyhow; that the 
best thing your informant can do is to 
drop her (or him) instantly, and with- 
out further dickering—that that will be 
the way towards happiness for your in- 
formant in the long run. Pile it on thick. 
Pile infamy upon infamy on the head 
of the victim of the jealous one. 

Then vamoose. 

Call up your informant a week later 
and you will find that everything is all 
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made up, the sun is shining again and 
the birds are singing just as prettily, if 
not more so, than ever. He (or she) is 
perfectly willing to call her (or him) 
names and suspect all kinds of things 
about her (or him) ; but it is very differ- 
ent when you do. Then she (or he) be- 
comes his (or her) injured little angel 
and must be protected from such things 
for ever and ever afterwards by his (01 
her) protecting, adoring and _ under- 
standing love. 

Thus doth the gibe of the critic oc- 
casionally do some good. 

“Jealousy,” quoth the jeatous, smooth- 
tongued and jeaiousy-producing lago, 
“is a green-eyed monster.” Jealousy 
sees green just as murder sees red. 
When the engineer of a railway train 
sees a red lamp facing him in the night, 
he stops: when he sees a green one, he 
goes slow. 

When you begin to get jealous and 
begin to see green, go slow and give your 
sense of humor a chance to catch up 
with you. It will give you back your 
normal vision. 


6) =>) 


MAETERLINCK’S OLD MAID 


Maurice MAETERLINCK is an admirable story-teller. 


which he tells with great gusto: 


“A maiden, who had known a variety of winters, 


Here is a favorite, 


seen some summers, and 





remembered a good many springs and autumns, had succeeded in getting a young 
man interested in her to the extent that he was becoming quite serious, in a 
very slow way, and she determined to bring him to the point of speaking, if 
possible. 

“One evening, when he called, she brought forth a jewel case, and said: 

“*T want to show you my rings, Mark. Father has always given me a ring 
on each of my birthdays.’ And she showed him about twenty rings. 

‘Now,’ she said, airily, ‘I am going to ask you to guess my birthday. I 
believe you can do it.’ 

““Oh, yes, I can,’ replied the unsuspecting young man. 

“That was his last call.” 


don’t 


‘It’s February 29th!’ 
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like to admit to being jealous. It is 
amusing, often, to catch some of the 
reasons a girl will give for quarreling 
with her young man for going to the 
theatre, for example, with another girl. 
She will adduce thousands of reasons 
except the right one: the very sugges- 
tion that she could possibly be guilty of 
such a thing as jealousy, she resents 
with a “lovely scorning.” 

It is as common: for the audience to 
laugh at a person in the throes of jeal- 
ousy, as it is for that same audience to 
criticise adversely. By audience here, I 
mean the person or persons in real life 
who may be in a position to watch the 
course of a jealous fit as it snakes its 
way into the petals of a love affair. For 
the man or woman who is jealous, there 
is seldom any pity. Jealousy makes both 
the victim and the person who is jeal- 
ous utterly and absolutely miserable. 
It is the most diabolically agonizing 
mental agony there is in the human cate- 
gory of intellectual torments. Many a 
man’ or woman in a jealous fit has 
wreaked ruin when half an hour of 
kindness and consideration on the part 
of some one who thought his only cue 
was to laugh, might have turned all his 
stinging doubts and all her unhappiness 
into lasting joy and understanding. 

That attitude towards jealousy is a 
part of an attitude we all are apt to take 
towards lovers in general. We seem to 
exclaim in unison, “Let the galled jade 
wince, our withers are unwrung,” and 


do not remember how we probably | 


longed for some one generous and un- 
selfish enough to have risked our dis- 
pleasure by helping us when we were 
burning in the green fires. You know, 
when all the world is centered in a pair 
of winsome lips and two dear eyes, you 
lose a world when, the eyes are turned 
away from you and the lips will have 
none of your kisses. For the nonce, you 
have all the sensations that Napoleon 
went through on the island of St. Hel- 
ena. Your soul is steeped in bitterness; 
your heart is pickled in wormwood ; you 
sit; metaphorically speaking, chin in 
hand, gazing over the gray wastes. 
Wouldn’t it be nice to have some one 
take her by one hand and you by the 
other and bring you together, and say: 
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“Here, children! Where are your 
senses of humor! Kiss and make up at 
once!” 

It would be nice—wouldn’t it? And 
yet—would it? Isn’t it wonderful to 
have lost an entire world and then have 
that entire world and all the planets, the 
stars and the sun and the moon beside, 
restored by an unexpected kiss ?—that 
wonderful kiss of reunion after the 
sorrow and loneliness of separations or 
quarrels—that kiss which into one sec- 
ond’s space of time distills the quintes- 
sence of all the joy of this wonderful 
earth, with the beauty of all its gar- 
dens and rivers and oceans and moun- 
tains and the forests and plains and 
lakes! 

I imagine that it was after he had 
given and taken from Shireen such a 
kiss that Omar Khayyam spoke to her 
in his arms that wonderful quatrain 
which has the spirit of all the poetry of 
the world in it: 


Ah, Love, could you and I with Him 
conspire 

To grasp this sorry scheme of things 
entire— 

Would not we shatter it to bits, and 
then 

Remould it nearer to the heart’s desire! 


The man or the woman whois jeal- 
ous is suffering an agony to which no 
pain of head or tooth can hold a candle. 
To be laughed at in such a frame of 
mind may appear to be very funny to the 
person doing the laughing; but laugh- 
ter is a hollow mockery at best to the 
jealous one, and laughter where there 
might be a little word or act of help 
and encouragement, is not so very 
clever and just a little cruel at best, 
isn’t it? 

I know the best cure in the world to 
be applied to the youngster—be it boy 
or girl—who is contemplating the Hud- 
son or the dagger or a life on the 
tempestuous main or something else 
equally extraordinary, and who is thus 
meditating as the result of jealousy. 


ay: 

“What did she do?” 

Of course, he or she wont be pumped 
for a while; but keep at it. You are 
jumping all over the sorest spot in all 
the world, which is right in the middle 
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of his or her heart. Presently, he or she 
will have to cry out, and that cry will be 
the information you are looking for. 

Then out comes the truth. You sym- 
pathize instantly. Agree ‘perfectly that 
there are indications of a vast default 
in affection apparent. Do not for a mo- 
ment suggest that in your private 
opinion your informant, whether man 
or woman, is talking like a selfish prig. 
Just keep in mind that your informant, 
right or wrong, is in agony: 

When the story is completed, show 
him (or her) what a silly little idiot he 
(or she) is; but go in detail to remark 
that you think she (or he) isn’t worthy 
of your informant anyhow; that the 
best thing your informant can do is to 
drop her (or him) instantly, and with- 
out further dickering—that that will be 
the way towards happiness for your in- 
formant in the long run. Pile it on thick. 
Pile infamy upon infamy on the head 
of the victim of the jealous one. 

Then vamoose. 

Call up your informant a week later 
and you will find that everything is all 
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made up, the sun is shining again and 
the birds are singing just as prettily, if 
not more so, than ever. He bor she) is 
perfectly willing to call her (or him) 
names and suspect all kinds of things 
about her (or him) ; but it is very differ- 
ent when you do. Then she (or he) be- 
comes his (or her) injured little angel 
and must be protected from such things 
for ever and ever afterwards by his (01 
her) protecting, adoring and under- 
standing love. 

Thus doth the gibe of the critic oc- 
casionally do some good. 

“Jealousy,” quoth the jeafous, smooth- 
tongued and jeaiousy-producing Jago, 
“is a green-eyed monster.” Jealousy 
sees green just as murder sees red. 
When the engineer of a railway train 
sees a red lamp facing him in the night, 
he stops: when he sees a green one, he 
goes slow. 

When you begin to get jealous and 
begin to see green, go slow and give your 
sense of humor a chance to catch up 
with you. It will give you back your 
normal vision. 
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MAETERLINCK’S OLD MAID 


Maurice MAETERLINCK is an admirable story-teller. Here is a favorite, 


which he tells with great gusto: 


“A maiden, who had known a variety of winters, seen some summers, and 





remembered a good many springs and autumns, had succeeded in getting a young 
man interested in her to the extent that he was becoming quite serious, in a 
very slow way, and she determined to bring him to the point of speaking, if 
possible. 

“One evening, when he called, she brought forth a jewel case, and said: 

“‘T want to show you my rings, Mark. Father has always given me a ring 
on each of my birthdays.’ And she showed him about twenty rings. 

“ ‘Now,’ she said, airily, ‘I am going to ask you to guess my birthday. I don’t 
believe you can do it.’ 

“‘Oh, yes, I can,’ replied the unsuspecting young man. ‘It’s February 29th!’ 
“That was his last call.” 

















THE ANNUAL WAIL 


A Ballad of Broadway 


By BERTON BRALEY 


Oh, hark to the weeping and wailing, 
The groans and lugubrious sighs, 
The drip of the tears, never-failing, 
The shrill and the agonized cries! 
Ah, wherefore the sobs that are choking, 
And wherefore the gallons of tears? 
It’s only the managers, croaking, 
“The rottenest season in years!” 


No matter how many successes 
Are bringing in rivers of cash, 
The manager’s mood it depresses; 
He knows things are going to smash! 
He moans and he groans till he misses 
Quite every scintilla of cheer, 
While glumly he tells you that this is 
His poorest theatrical year! 


In times of the dreariest panic, 
In times of prosperity great 
His gloom is immense and titanic ; 

His mind’s in a dolorous state. 
So, sadly and sourly he mumbles 

His wearisome plaint to our ears, 
And always, each season, he grumbles, 
“The rottenest season in years!” 
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When Fritzi Scheff Stars in : am 
“A Polite Little Comedy” #0 (it 


ay 


y/ FRITZI SCHEFF IN 
= “THE PRIMA 
DONNA 


By ARCHIE BELL 


“ R. MARTIN BECK has booked me for twen- ty-five weeks: in 
M | vaudeville,” said Fritzi Scheff, the little t Viennese prima 
donna the other day, “and it begins to look as AY if I shall never get 

the opportunity to begin that tour, for it was ten weeks , ago, and he hasn’t 
booked me in but one of his houses, during my present tour. But, of 
course, I shall play out that time, which will about fill the current season, and 
then what do you suppose I am going to do? I'naven’t sad much about it to 
anyone, but I have done a good deal of thinki: . Until this present craze for 
rag-time and trashy music blows over, unless they are able to find me another nice 
little operetta like ‘Mlle. Modiste,’ I am goi. g tc abandon the singing field al- 
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together—and wait for the better days. 
And you know these days are coming. 
They are not far away. There isn’t any- 
thing that will drive people to good 
music faster than too much of the 
stuff that has been current in the last 
two or three years. Managers are won- 
dering why there is a marked decrease 
in receipts at musical shows. If they 
were wise, they would see; they are 
offering some- thing that peo- 
ple do not. Ne, Want. 

“But ny Ga little sur- 
prise? W ell, . 
I’m not going to 
sit at home and 
knit while I’m wait- 
ing. I am going to 
become an actress, a 
comedienne, if you 
please, in a play 
without music. I 
am going to fol- 
low in the foot- 
steps of Marie ie 
Tempest. 
Here in 
America, you 
knew her as a 
singer in oper- 
ettas; and now look at 
her great success in 
London as an actress. 
I know I can do the 
same thing, for I feel 
it. Now all that I need 
is a polite little com- 
edy, and I believe 
that will be easier to 
find than an adequate 
musical score, just 
at present.” 

Fritzi was asked 
if she intended to 
maintain her reputa- 
tion for “tempera- 
ment” when she 
ceased to be a prima -| 
donna. 

“Do you know how 
I got my reputation 
for ‘temperament ?’ ” 
she laughed. “It 
seemed to become 
the fashion with 
my managers to 
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blame everything on 


Fritzi. I was what 

you in America 

call the goat. . if Bo 
Just as one jm “THE 
example, they PRIMA 
sent me on DONHA 
tour with in- 
ferior compa- 
nies, poor sing- 
ers, bad actors ° 


and every- x 
thing else fa 
below par. \ \ 
When War 
there was , 
criticism 
of their ac- 
tion, they 
threw up 
their hands 
and said 
that I was 
“tempera- 
mental’ and 
would not 
permit any- 
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“I WAS WHAT YOU IN AMERICA CALL THE GOAT” 
































WHEN FRITZI SCHEFF STARS 


one else td 
hold the 
cen t.e2 
of the 
stage. [ 
insisted 
upon being 
the star and 
would not abide 
having anyone 
else in my company 
make much of a hit. That was a 
ridiculous libel. I was trained in 
a school abroad where everyone 
was good. Stars became stars be- 
cause of their merit and for that 
reason alone. I have been on my 
knees before my managers, asking 
for better people to surround me, ask- 
ing for better this and that, particularly 
for cities outside of New York; but they 
smiled. They could send me out under any 
auspices. If the plays were a success, all right. 
If not, well, Fritzi was to blame. 

“But I believe much 6f this will be rem- 
edied when I carry out my determination to 
become an actress, instead of a singer. And 
here’s another secret: I always had some- 
thing of a voice, but I felt that I was an 
actress. It was my acting that first brought 
me to the attention of Maurice Grau. He 
had the greatest collection of songbirds of 
all time at the Metropolitan opera, but he 
wanted some one who could 
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SCHEFF 











act as well as 
sing the réle 
of Musetta in 
Puccini’s ‘La 
Boheme.’ And so I 
was chosen. 

“Another thing: they 
say I took my name 
Fritzi, because it was a cute 
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AS Yum Yum 1N “THE MIKADO” 












name for a little singer. I took it be- 
cause it was given to me by my 
“Yq, father and mother. My father’s 
‘i> name was Dr. Fritz Scheff; I 
“S was named for him.” 
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By WALTER REYNOLDS 


DIXEY AS 
The Lord Photograph 


Chancellor by White. 


IN “IOLANTHE” sigs ce 

H a woman or a tailor is a fool— 

so is, he who leaves anything 

to chance. Consequently, a collection 

of people who leave things to chance, 
is a collection of fools: 








E WHO trusts the promises of 
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But we leave 
our chance of hav- 
ing good actors 

and actresses to 

present our plays 
for us so that they will be enter- 
taining and worth the money we pay 
to see them, to chance. 

Ergo, we are a collection of fools. 

Who? 

We, the great American public, 
the sovereign populace of this, the 
greatest and richest and most pow- 
erful Republic the world has ever 
known; we, who fill the air with 
clamor about our civilization and the 
morning newspapers with stories of 
murdered women; we, who draw 
illegal pensions from the Govern- 
ment and serve on—say—the benches 

of state supreme courts; we, whose 
name is a synonym for all that is clever 
and cunning in commercial intrigue and 
business cunning—we are a collection 
of fools. 

“But,” sayest thou, “why speak thus 
bitterly of thine own people? Are not 
generalities always more glittering than 
gistful? Nay, but answer truly.” 

By my halidom, I shall. 

In order to do so, I shall qualify. 
Qualification is the earmark of your 
philosopher. The groundling _ says, 
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“Thus and 
so.” .. Your 
philosopher 
says, “Thus 
and so— 
with this 
qualifi- 
cation.” 
It is al- 
ways 
permit- 
ted, ina 



































DIXEY AS The Schoolboy 
IN “THE SEVEN AGES 


light way, to be « 

a philosopher. I 
shall therefore 
proceed: 

As regards many 
things, we are an ex- 
traordinarily smart 
people. Ticket sellers to 
circuses can prove this; |} 
so can box-office men at 
theatres, whose memories 
hold a repertory of reasons given for 
passes, that are frank, ingenious, and 
filled with that light ingenuousness of 
thorough gall which is a height of genius 
of its own. 

But in the matter of the theatre we 
are as children. We give millions for 
libraries (I should say, rather, Andy 

» does) in an age when books are fre- 
quently more easily attainable than good 
food. We pay quantities of money to 
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HENRY E. DIXEY AS 
Mr. Crank IN 
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strange, anemic beings to teach -us to 
dance curious dances which we could 
teach ourselves it an hour before a pier 
glass. We permit the blasé hotel clerk 
to soak us seven dollars per diem for a 
room, time and time again, when a little 
stubbornness would produce an equally 
serviceable one for four. We pay mil- 
lions for luxuries of all kinds, demand- 
ing excellent service; yet the finest, the 
most perfect, the most satisfying, the 
most artistic, the greatest luxury—so 
great that it has become a national ne- 
cessity—the entertainment of the 
theatre, we leave to chance. 
“Good Lord,” say you, 
“don’t blame me if the theatre 
isn’t up to the mark. I am Kept 
busy canning sardines to buy 
aigrettes for my wife and 
cigarettes for my two sons. 
I can’t be expected to look 
after the theatre—especially 
now that the income tax is to 
be dealt with. When I go to 
the theatre, I pay for my 












seats, as does 
everyone 

else. The 

theatre makes % 
lots of money. 
It ought to 
be able to 


DIXEY AS Capocomico 
IN “A THOUSAND 
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finance its own ar- 
tistic salvation. 
Don’t bother me. 
My insurance 
is due.” 

It is your 
moral support 
in case you have 
not. millions, 
and your finan- 
cial support in 
case you have 
them, that the 
theatre needs. 
The American 
people are not 
taking a person- 
al interest in the 
theatre, and they 
should. It has be- 
come as much a 
national institu- 
tion as any of the 
wire companies or 
the railroads that the 
Government considers 
proper subjects for its 
supervision. The reason 
why this country is full of 
schools, is because public 
sentiment in favor of 
education was care- 
fully created and 
carefully nurtured 
in the past; and in 
the generation past, 
when the love of 
learning and of 
study was on the 
increase in this 
country, when 
young men- 
studied Latin 
and Greek to 
train their 
—and to 
them all 
and lanes 


minds, 

open up to 

the avenues 
of human en- 
deavor and achievement in 
the past to serve as standards 
and as guide-posts for the endeavor 
and achievement of the present,—great 
things were accomplished, the things 
which make this age the one which is 
utterly unlike all others in the magni- 
tude of material and scientific discovery 
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and development. But now 

there is a let-down in the 

desire for education; 

and it is a very pe- 

culiar thing, that 

since Latin and 

Greek (small 

things, my friend, 

but guide-posts) 

have been made 

not compulsory but 

matters of choice 

“* in the curricula 

7 of most of our 

' colleges, the stand- 

ard of American 
acting has fallen. 

That is a little 

point brought up by 

Henry E. Dixey, one 

of our greatest ac- 

tors and most 

charming 

scholars of 

the theatre, 

when [- 

talked 

to him 

about the 

theatre, 

past and 

present, 

in his dressing 

room during the 

New York engagement 

of that curious play by 

Percy Mackaye, “A Thou- 


. sand Years Ago.” 


‘And that little point makes my defin- 
ite statement that the people are fools 
in regard to the theatre, into a 
definite statement that we have, 
in this country, committed a hor- 
rible and foolish mistake in that 
we have literally made a god of 
commerce. The Mammon of industrial 
supremacy, to which we have sacrificed 
education, culture and refinement in 
our schools, is as surely devouring the 
finer instincts of our people and threat- 
ening to blight the budding rose of our 
national artistry as did the red-hot 
brazen figures of Moloch burn to death 
the babes of the unhappy mothers of 
Carthage. 

Mr. Dixey’s remark shows which 
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way the wind atre is fall- the same, for the theatre, being a form 
is blowing. » ing off, ar- of expression in which all the arts are 
If apprecia- tistic appre- included, is the surest indication of a 
tion for ciation for _people’s artistio refinement and de- 
things é the kindred velopment. 
worth while sa ’ arts must I dropped into Dixey’s dressing 
in the the- ’ | be dgqing_ room on the occasion I mentioned, just 
\ ; before the curtain went up. 
\. 2 : ' He excused himself for 
wy going ahead with his 
make-up, and we car- 
ried on a conversa- 
tion that was coin- 
cident with the 
quick _ transfor- 
mation of his 
face from that 
of a gray-haired 
gentleman of 
extraordi- 
narily engaging 
manner, into that 
of Capocomico, 
the traveling 
mime, ruddied by 
* much weather, and 
yy young with the eternal 
* youth of the searcher and 
lover of Romance. Indeed, 
even without his make-up, 
though Dixey has gray hair, 
his eyes are the eyes of 
youth. They needed no 
make-up—only a single dark 
line above and a single dark 
line below to bring out their 
clear blue. 
“The reason I am here, 
Mr. Dixey,” 
I sate: 
“is the 
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DIXEY AS Francois IN “THE 
ADVENTURES OF FRANCOIS 


interesting idea which 
you have discussed with 
Mr. Lee Shubert— 
which, I understand, was 
at one time on the point 
of being actually put 
into material being, but 
which for one reason or 
other has so far been 
delayed.” 

“Well, what was it?” 
He was sitting facing his 
mirror. I was beside him. 
Before me, in the mirror, was his full 
face, with its marvelously mobile fea- 
tures; beside me was his profile. I was 
talking to two views of the same man at 
once. I talked most of the time to the 
face in the glass (in which he saw me 
all the time), but occasionally I stole a 
glance at the profile. Dixey is one of 
those people who have fascinating faces. 
One man or woman in ten or twenty 
thousand has such a face. In women it 
is usually called charm, sometimes 
beauty, erroneously. “Personality” cov- 
ers it for a man. Dixey also has a voice 
that is virile, and clear as a deep-toned 
bell. Later in the argument, he shouted 
imprecations upon the inartistic souls of 
earth with such vehemence that some in 
near-by dressing rooms thought we were 
having a fight. Meantime, the face in the 
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me, 


wc 
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before 
the 
shad- 


mirror 
and 
profile, 
owed by the 
glare of the 
three electric 
drop lights be- 
fore the make-up 
table, were con- 
torted into every 
conceivable expres- 
sion of emotional 
distaste, denuncia- 
tion or amusement, 
feature by feature 
expressing the 
thought within and 
reflecting the 
tone of his voice 
with _ perfectly 
DIXEY AS Adonis 















trained precision, as an exquisite dancer 
follows perfectly the melodious em- 
broidery of a barcarole. 

“I had heard that you were planning 
to open an owed conservatory for 
teaching children the art of suggestion,” 
—which is Dixey’s technical phrase for 
what is colloquially called “acting.” 

“My God!” He turned suddenly 
around at me, a stick of brown grease- 
paint held aloft between finger and 
thumb. “Don’t we need it?” 

I had been to three weeks of plays 
every evening without cessation. 

“We certainly do,” I agreed. 

He turned to the mirror again, his 
face watching me intently from its 
depths as he spoke: 

“There are no actors in the country 
any more, among the younger genera- 
tion. Why? Because there is no oppor- 
tunity for the young people to learn the 
art. Of course Garrick learned to be- 
come a great actor after he was twenty- 
five—or twenty-eight, or somewhere 
around there—but even in his case, he 
had written for the theatre and been 
about the theatre and mingled with 
theatrical people all his life. In the nine 
hundred and ninety-nine cases out of a 
thousand, nay, in the all-but-one major- 
ity out of ten millions, there is not a man 
or a woman who can learn to suggest 
character artistically unless he or she 
has been trained and brought up in the 
art since childhood. The art of the the- 
atre is not only the art of speaking lines 
beautifully, nor is it only the art of ap- 
pearing to be a character. It is far more 
effective to suggest a character than to 
be it. In this play, I do not look youthful 
at all in my make-up, not a bit more so 
than when I am on the street, except 


that in the part I wear a brown . 


wig and on the street my hair is gray. I 
suggest youth, I make people think of 
youth, and their minds, instinctively fol- 
lowing back along the suggestion for its 
source, find me; whereupon, becoming a 
figure suggesting youth, I represent 
youth to the mind for the time being. 

“The art of the theatre—the Muse of 
the theatre—includes devotion to all the 
Nine for perfect expression. 

“Is it not absurd, for example, for a 
man who is supposed to play a violin in 
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a part to have to fiddle on a woolen 


string while some musician plays behind 
the scenes? He should be able to play. 
The artist of the stage should be able to 
make music, to dance, to sing, to walk, to 
appreciate the beautiful in all its phases 
and to express and interpret it. The peo- 
ple of the world are of millions of differ- 
ent individualities. Is it presuming to 
suppose that an actor’s power of sug- 
gesting various characters is largely lim- 
ited or enlarged by the understanding he 
has of humanity and times and places, 
which understanding, only study, intel- - 
lectual development and devotion to the 
arts can give? 

“In every country except ours there 

are conservatories in which children are 
taught the arts of the theatre—not nec- ~ 
essarily that of actually suggesting, or, 
as the common expression is, acting, 
parts, but every art. For example, sup- 
pose one of our great millionaires— 
one of the ones who give millions for all 
sorts of things—should come to me and 
say: 
“‘Dixey, I understand you want to 
open a conservatory for teaching the 
arts of the theatre. I’ll endow you witha 
million dollars for that enterprise. Now 
go ahead.’ 

“And in my first five pupils I should 
discover that one loves to draw, an 
other to sing, another to play with tools 
and machinery, a fourth.to imitate, and 
a fifth to dance. I would teach each one 
to specialize in that one thing for which 
he is naturally fitted, at the same time 
not forgetting the arts of the others, so 
that in his application of his particular 
genius to the needs of the theatre, he 
will have a knowledge and understand- 
ing of the needs and the comparative 
value of his work towards the work of 
the others. 

“Such children I. would teach the 
Latin and Greek that the greed for 
money has driven from the curricula of 
our schools under the mistaken impres- 
sion that they give the student nothing. 
Good Lord! Are we to believe that there 
is nothing worthy a man’s attention 
these days except the one single thing 
of accumulating money? And if a man 
is taught nothing but-the art of pickling 
pears or building bridges or something, 
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and makes millions out of it, and at the 


_ age of fifty retires from businéss—what 


is left for him? He doesn’t know the 
meaning of anything. The world is full 
of wonderful emotions, of gorgeous 
thoughts and magnificent experiences 
which his money could buy for the edu- 
cated man, but cannot buy for him. 
What is the Taj Mahal to a man who 
knows nothing of beauty, or the ruins of 
the baths of Caracalla to one to whom 
the word Roman means utterly and 
absolutely nothing? What is Italy, with 
all its natural beauty, to the man who 
cannot picture to himself and does not 
know the marvels of its dramatic cen- 
turies beneath the sway of ducaland im- 
perial dynasties? What is there for such 
a man? His money can buy only a little 
better food and a better place to live in. 
It can bring him no rea! joy, and is fre- 
quently the ruin of his children and his 
home—not to mention his liver. 

“What standard of beauty can be set 
up that is not measured by the standards 
of the Greeks? What would be the laws 
of the world if they had not been 
founded by the Roman and codified for 
the rest of mankind by his Emperors? 
Nothing has a meaning to the man who 
does not know the past. The stupendous 
ignorance which must follow in the 
wake of the casting aside by our col- 
leges of the mental training afforded by 
the languages of the two great intellec- 
tual forces of the world, is appalling. 

“Upon whom is the entire philosophy 


of the philosophers of the world to-day ~ 


founded in logic, metaphysics and every 
other branch of its research except psy- 
chology? Some modern student? Some 


. student, then, of the past century? No, 


upon the works of a man who lived 
three hundred years before Christ in the 
same Macedonia whose people we look 
tipon to-day as barbarians—Aristotle, 
the tutor of Alexander the Great. 

“The spread-eagle advocate of the 
greatness of the twentieth century is 
usually amazed and unbelieving when 
told that. He cannot conceive that a man 
thought so truly and deeply and under- 
standingly two thousand and two hun- 
dred years ago that no one since has 
been able to approach him in depth of 
thought. 
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“And that brings me to another 
thought apropos of the fact that we 
seem to be under the impression now- 
adays—thanks to Elbert Hubbard, the 
sophist par excellence of our million- 
aire-fawning ‘literary’ hero developers 
—that the making of money is ~worth 
while in the eyes of the world. Let the 
man who thinks other men are loyal to 
him because he is rich, undeceive him- 
self. They are loyal to his money, not 
to him—even that expression is wrong: 
they are not loyal to his money; they 
just want it.- 

“Of all the millionaires the world has 
known, how many live even in the dusty 
tomes of unopened histories to-day? I 
can name but two, offhand—Croesus, 
who earned fame through being burned 
when some one captured him and took 
his wealth away from him, and Crassus, 
the Roman millionaire, whose proverbial 
love for money caused the Parthians, 
when they captured him, to kill him by 
pouring molten gold into his mouth, and 
to return the charred skull filled with 

old to the Roman lines with an insult- 
ing message. 

“Art is necessary for the people. It is 
an unerring mark of a people’s great- 
ness. It is a thing which holds a nation 
together. It is a concrete national ex- 
pression of something. It is constructive, 
which is always good, while the lack of 
art is a destructive condition in the pub- 
lic intelligence, and is a rotten spot. 

“T am not the one to stand forth in 
perfervid attitude and with burning 
words less filled with meaning than the 
whisper of the wind across a desert 
waste, cry out against commercialism. 
Far from it. Commerce is a mighty 
power, but with this difference from 
the conception of it through which the 
high priests of Mammon such as Elbert 
Hubbard preach its worship: 

“Commerce is not a final thing. It 
should be the handmaiden of the arts. 
It should be the prime motive by which 
the love of the arts should be advertised 
in every city and nook and village of the 
land. Commerce should be the power 
that makes the painting of beautiful 
paintings possible, the weaving of beau- 
tiful rugs a living art because of an ap-  & 
preciation of the beauty of true work- © 















manship .in these things which only 
commerce with the fine art of adver- 
tising which it has developed for itself 
can bring to the minds and knowledge 
and appreciation of the people. 

“The box-office in the theatre should 
not be a power holding down its 
standards. It should be the power that 
holds them up. The money coming in 
thereby is the thing by which the artists 
in the temple are enabled to live and do 
their work. It is not commerce that I de- 
cry; it is the fact that commerce is made 
a sole object, and art is left in the posi- 
tion of being laughed at for its very ex- 
istence by an army of ignoramuses 
which it alone could have brought to a 
true realization of true values. 

“Commerce is an occupation: art is 
a form of expression. Commerce can 
buy and sell and knows only the ma- 
terial, and the worth or lack of worth 
therein. Art is the soul expressing itself 
through the material media of the world. 
As the mind is greater than the body, as 
the intellect is greater than the hand, so 
is art greater than commerce. Commerce 
is the toil-hardened palm of the nation: 
art is its intelligence. 

“Any merchant will tell you that 
a man is worth about two dollars a day 
from his eyebrows down, and anything 
from two dollars to a hundred thousand 
dollars a day from his eyebrows to the 
crown of his head. We conceive the seat 
of the intellect to be in the brain. It is 
the intellect that is worth while; there- 
fore the intelligence, the refinement of 
feeling, the perceptive power for truth, 
that a nation possesses is far greater for 
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its ultimate great welfare as a world 
power, as a land wherein the people may 
live happily, in peace and in justice, than 
the soiled hands of it that handle the 
world’s merchandise for gain in the 
ports of its cities. 

“The old saying, ‘Let me write the 
songs of a nation, and I care not who 
makes its laws,’ in a civilization as com- 
plex as ours’ becomes all-embracing of 
the fine arts. ‘Let me look to the true 
artistic development, the true refinement 
and appreciation of the intellectually 
worth-while of a nation, and its laws 
must be just.’ The foundation of all jus- ~ 
tice is understanding. 

“My proposition for a conservatory of 
all the arts because all the arts come 
under the art of the theatre, is a seed by 
which I hope some day to sow the true 
beginnings of an American art and liter- 
ature of the stage, and branching there- 
from, an American appreciation of the 
expression of thought in all its modes. 

“Until that appreciation comes, wé 
must admit to ourselves that we are a 
well dressed, cleanly, clever but barbar- 
ously unintelligent people. Selah!” 

Dixey ended his remarks by pulling 
his blond wig over his gray hair, jump- 
ing into his tights and boots, pulling his 
tattered coat of many colors about him 
and throwing the colored cord of his 
flute over one shoulder. 

Do you understand, .O Reader mine, 
why I said we are a collection of fools? - 
We are leaving nothing in the Repub- 
lic to chance except the development of 
our national intelligence—quod erat 

demonstrandum. 
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‘ E MISLEADING LADY” 

T has usually been called by its 

reviewers a farce. I am in- 

clined to think that just a play is a bet- 
ter designation. 

It is adventurous—almost extraor- 
dinary, bordering on the extremely im- 
probable; yet, as I glance back over 
the years which I myself have lived in 
this world, and compare what I know 
to have happened in actual life to the 
action of “The Misleading Lady,” I 
can truthfully say that there is not 
one incident in the play that is more 
extraordinary than many incidents I 
have the best reasons for knowing to 
be true. 

The crux of “The Misleading Lady,” 
as indeed, the crux of all life, is that 
unending clash between the sexes: that 
peculiar battle which men and wom- 
en, these strange mixtures of spiritual 
and the material, wage with themselves 
and one another, when they find them- 
selves falling under control of an emo- 
tion stronger than they, and which 
threatens to make light of that fine free- 
dom of youth which every man and 
woman struggles against giving up. 

“The Misleading Lady” is _ not 
farce—that is, unless you grant that 
the woman who opened her veins in 
a Broadway hotel the other day because 





~the man she loved was dead, did some- 


thing farcical; or that a passion which 
tears our souls, our hearts, aye, and 
our principles and our fine ambitions 


to tatters, is a farce; or that any of 
the overwhelming powers of which 
life is made up are farces. A farce is 
a burlesque. “The Misleading Lady” 
is not a burlesque. It is the well-told - 
story of a strong man and his love; 
and it is the best and most sane argu- 
ment for a reversion to sanity and 
reasonableness on the part of woman— 
who are to-day talking so much of their 
equality and even superiority to man 
—that the stage has, to my knowledge, 
offered. 

It is the story of a deliberately 
flirtatious girl and a strong man; of 
a man who has been greater than death 
and has learned to look danger in the 
eye with a smile; of a girl who is will- 

_ ing to play with that most tremendous 
of human explosives, Love, for the 
sake of winning a bet. 

I have lived a reasonably long time 
—long enough to be able to talk about 
things with a degree of that author- 
ity which experience gives. I have done 
many things, and 1 have gone through 
a great deal. I have laughed, and I 
have wept. I have smiled upon the 
street and wept in my room. The 
hypocrisies and shallownesses of life 
have been things of daily contact for 
me. Like every other man, I have been 
both a poseur and a self-pitier. There 
are moments when I have been worthy 
of a crown of laurel, and days when 
I was worthy a fool’s cap and a cloak 
of motley. I have been hungry and 
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athirst; and I have dined in the great 
hotels. I have been foolish and I have 
been wise; I have written and I have 
read the writing of others; I have 
hated and I have loved; I have cre- 
ated new thoughts and I have done 
murder with love in my heart and a 
prayer on my lips. 

These things are the details of ex- 
perience. They teach. And they have 
taught me this: that of all the pas- 
sions that mankind possesses, of all 
the powers for evil that bring shapes 
hot from Hell to sit at one’s break- 
fast table or leer at one at dinner 
over the wine, or powers for good to 
bring angels from Heaven to give the 
peace that is beyond understanding— 
of these the love of man for woman 
and woman for man is the most tre- 
mendous, the most all embracing. 

Why is everyone interested in love- 
stories and in plays that tell of love? 
Why is it that the people will not go 
to the play that is exquisitely poetic, 
that is classically beautiful in its con- 
ception and execution, and yet crowd 
the theatre wherein is a simple love 
tale? Because every man and woman 
in the world either has been in love, 
is in love, or hopes soon to be in 
love. 

The love appeal is the most uni- 
versal thing in our theatre, although 
love as a mental condition is a thing 
only of the intellectually emotional 
races. The intellectual race that is with- 
out emotion, knows nothing of love, 
just as the emotional race without in- 
tellect, or the race without either, 
knows nothing of it. It is thus that we 
find that our own race, the Caucasian, 
the most emotional, the most intellec- 
tual, the most constructive and at the 
same time the most destructive, in the 
world, has furnished the world with 
the great love affairs of history. Con- 
sequently, while the Asiatic may pre- 
fer intellectual abstractions and the 
African stewed missionaries, the 
Caucasian revels in banquéts that 
appeal to his imagination and his in- 
tellect at the same time. The perfect 
play does this. The perfect love story 
has the added appeal of that strange 
mingling of desire of the flesh and 
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yearning of the spirit which is called 
love—and by love here, I mean the 
love of man for woman and vice 
versa. 

“The Misleading Lady” brings out— 
with all the splendid humor in it—the 
clash between men and women, bet- 
ter than any play on the stage this 
season. 

We find the man who has fought 
savages in different lands and re- 
turned fo New York with a fortune, 
trapped into falling in love with and 
proposing to a girl who, to win a bet, 
led him on. When the thing is revealed 
to him, he does not become hysterical, 
but freezes at once into silence. > 

He insists on leaving the house- 
party where he has been made a fool 
of, and after very few words is about 
to go, when the girl, Helen Steele, de- 
cides to see him, to express what she 
is pleased to term her regret and sor- 
row at what has happened. The 
following conversation, interesting be- 
cause of its deadly truthfulness, ensues. 
The man is Jack Craigen: 


' HELEN 
(Moves impulsively towards him.) 
Jack, listen to me. 


JACK 
No please} Remember the old say- 
ing—“Once stung, twice shy.” 


HELEN 
What do you mean? 


JACK 
Do you really want to hear? 


HELEN 
Yes. I want to know what you are ~ 
thinking. 


SCE > 
Good, plain, hard truth? 
HELEN 
Yes. 
JACK 


I don’t believe a woman like you 
can stand the truth, 


HELEN 
I am willing to listen. 


JACK 
And then cringe behind your sex 
and cry “Brute” and “Coward” and— 
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No, you'd better go back to bed. (Turns 
away from her.) . 


HELEN 
_ I played the game: I can listen to the 
consequences. 
JACK 
You can? Sit down. (She starts to 
sit on sofa.) No, not there—over 
there. (Helen looks at fireplace seat, 
then at Jack wunderstandingly. She 
crosses to fireplace seat and sits. Jack 
puts hat and coat on sofa, then crosses 
to Helen.) Helen, you played your 
game wrong—stupidly, blindly, like all 
women to-day. 
HELEN 
How? 
JACK 
(Sits on steps near Helen.) Because 
you can offer only one bait to us men. 
Of all the cards you hold, you know 
how to play just one—the ace. It takes 
the first trick, and then you lose all the 
others. 
HELEN 
And what is that? 


JACK 
Your sex. Man tunnels the moun- 
tains, spans the plains, that you may 
travel in luxury: he feeds you, clothes 
you and shelters you and works body 
and brain to exhaustion that you may 
have always new comforts and lux- 
uries— 
HELEN 
Doesn’t he share them? 


JACK 

Yes, but he supplies them. He lays 

them all at your feet; and in return, 
what do you offer? Your sex. 


HELEN 
It was enough in your case. 


JACK 

Quite true. You won your first trick. 
We can’t take the credit of that away 
from you; but you can never win an- 
other from me. You know it isn’t pleas- 
ant to be made a fool of. You hurt 
me deeply, because when I told you 
that I loved you, I meant it, every 
word: but I’m afraid you'll always re- 
main what you are, a pretty woman, a 
waster, a consumer of human energy 


who will contribute in return— 
nothing. 
HELEN 
Nothing! Perhaps some day my 
name will mean something in this 
world. Perhaps I will achieve things. 


JACK 
You should be very successful on the - 
stage—and why? 


HELEN 
Why? That is for you to explain. 


JACK 
And I will. You'll win your measure 
of success as all women win their little 
triumphs of to-day—by sex appeal. 


HELEN 
(Rises.) That’s not true! (Crosses 
to L.) 
JACK 
(Rises. Follows her to C.) It is true. 
It is true as you stand there, a living, 
flaming, glaring example of sex appeal. 
Every garment on your body was de- 
signed for that one purpose—sex ap- 
peal. Look at that skirt, caught and 
hung in sensuous folds that first hide, 
then reveal and always suggest the 
limbs beneath (Helen sits on sofa, 
L.), deftly slashed*so that silk stock- 
inged feminine ankle may be seen; it’s 
femininity exaggerated by the artificial 
high heel. (She hides foot under her 
skirt.) 
HELEN 
(Turns to him.) That is the style. 


JACK 
And what is style? The latest trick 
and device by which the feminine fig- 
ure may be violently suggested to the 
eye. And why the neck uncovered so 
low? Is it for comfort? For conven- 
ience? No, because woman has learned 


“by long experience that the rounded 


bosom suggests maternity, fires man’s 
imagination and appeals mightily. 


HELEN 
(Turns. on him.) The women who 
wear the gowns you dislike do not de- 
sign them. 
JACK 
Well, for that matter, the murderer 
doesn’t design his revolver—nor the 
drunkard distill his own whisky. It is 











the motive behind the thing that 
counts. (Pause.) 


HELEN 
What do you mean? 


JACK 
I mean that you women affect to 
despise the physical side of man, and 
yet you eternally play for it. 


Jack Craigen, as may be deduced 
from the above, is a man who is not 
in the habit of mincing matters. He 
has thrown Helen’s sex into~her face 
with a good strong hand—the hand 
of a horseman, in fact, for in the first 
part of the act above quoted, which 
is also the first act of the play, he con- 
fesses that he knows more about horses 
than about women. : 

Now of course the merits of his 
contention as to whether or not a wom- 
an should use her sex in gaining what 
she wants in this world, are open to 
argument: but as a matter of fact, the 
ordinary man will admit that she is 
entitled to do so. Every time a man 
wins a battle by sheer endurance and 
determination, or comes out of a fight 
victoriously, he is doing the same. The 
prize-fighter may. be said to be the mate 
of the professional coquette in the ex- 
tent to which he uses his sex for 
advancement. There is nothing in the 
world so utterly masculine as the fight- 
ing instinct, just as there is nothing 
more essentially feminine than di- 
plomacy. 

Be the merits of the case what they 
may, we find that Helen, in the fur- 
ther progress of the dialogue, proves 
to be somewhat more than a mere 
flirt. Something of the strength of the 
tigress to which Mr. Kipling so deli- 
cately referred in a recent poem, comes 
out in her suddenly. In the fight be- 
tween the two, his declaration of war 
is suddenly accepted: 


HELEN 
( Rises.) We are forced to play for 
it. The dress, the styles, the—sex ap- 
peal, as you call it—is the man’s own 
creation, the result of his own de- 
mand, Suppose I do use my ankles to 
attract men—suppose all women use 
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their sex as weapons to influence 
them— / : s 
JACK 
And they do. 


HELEN 
Well, what if they do? Why shouldn’t 
they? 
JACK 
Only this: when you fish for suckers, — 
you want to look out for sharks. 


Here we see the masculine tempera- 
ment beginning with a veiled threat. In 
the man’s mind, schemes of physical 
force are beginning to evolve. It is 
the sword, the emblem of men, against 
wily diplomacy and well barbed, pain- 
ful subleties, the weapon of women. 
Without paying any attention to his 
last remark or its tone, Helen answers: 


HELEN 

If this power is wrong and not to be 
used, why was it given us? Why 
shouldn’t we use it? Why may not 
woman use the only weapon she has 
upon man, the one creature in all the 
animal world weak enough for her to 
prey upon? 

JACK 

No reason at all. They are her 
weapons; and good weapons they are. 
A beautiful woman certainly goes 
heavily armed. It’s all right. It’s all 
fair—it’s all in the game. Yet how you'd 
cry out if I were to use strength and 
brute force, the weapons God has giv- 
en me in this little duel of the sexes! 

There is more conversation in which 
the girl grows more and more cutting, 
while the man’s answers become short- 
er and shorter as he stands and watches 
her, like a wolf watching its prey. 
Finally, she says with damning cold- 
ness : 

HELEN ‘ 

Well, Mr. Craigen, I wont say you’re 
a brute. You are primitive and simple. 
You understand a little about women 
in the mass; but you know nothing of 
her as an individual. What you ought 
to do is to catch one and chain her 
up somewhere, or put her under a bell- 
glass and study her. Then you'd 
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learn something: but the only way 
you'll ever get one, I’m afraid, is your 
Patagonian method of smoothing the 
knobs from one side of your club and 
dragging her off by the hair of the 
ead. 


JACK 
Do you think I could learn anything 
about you if I chained you up under 
a bell-glass? 


To which she gives a cold answer, 
and opens the door for him to leave. 
As he passes her, going out to his mo- 
tor, he throws his cloak over her head 
and takes her along with him. 

Sometimes in this gay old work- 
aday, playaday world, we get exactly 
what we are looking for, and that is 
what. happened to Helen. The humor 
and the “farce” part of “The Mis- 
leading Lady” comes out in the part 
where Craigen does actually chain her 
to the wall of his hunting lodge in the 
Adirondacks, and proceeds to study 
her, although there is a grim sub- 
stratum of dramatic reality beneath it 

This situation, which opens the sec- 
ond act, is to me one of the most in- 
tensely humorous things in any play 
in which sex plays an important 
role, that I have ever seen. I have 
often wondered if the authors them- 
selves realize the true power of the 
humor. 

After a man has upbraided a wom- 
an for using her sex to fool him, he 
deliberately sets to work to punish 
her—with the thought of thereby ulti- 
mately winning her, undoubtedly, in 
the back of his brain—by using his 
sex just as thoroughly as she has used 
hers. He therefore carries her off by 
force, this mode of procedure being 
known along Broadway technically as 
the “cave-man” system. 

The actual existence of “cave-men” 
will, perhaps, in the next hundred 
years or so, be discovered to be a part 
of that curious network of imaginative 
dilation of facts which is popularly 
known as popular science. The scientific 
imagination is only less wild than the 
“art for art’s” sake imagination, these 
days. 
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After all, there is many a woman 
who makes love to the man she loves 
with all the barbarity—if a little more 
subtly—than any “cave-man” could 
have made love to the woman he had 
decided to want. The difficulty nowa- 
days is that we are so used to consider 
our would-be civilized selves as a sort 
of hothouse humanity and the rest of 
mankind up to our own time as weeds 
growing out in the cold, that when we 
feel or come in contact directly or in- 
directly with the terrific fundamental 
passions of humanity which move the 
world, willy nilly, for all its intellec- 
tual bric-a-bric and frills, we are wont 
to refer to it as a strange survival 
of a past age instead of realizing that 
we are all savages and differ only 
from other savages in that we shave 
our beards, have our nails manicured, 
smoke cigarettes and do other unnat- 
ural things that would never occur to, 
any right-minded savage for .a-mo- 
ment. 

However, to revert to “The Mis- 
leading Lady,” the subject of all this: 
Craigen enters with Helen, splashed ° 
with mud, in his arms, locks the door, 
and after making a light, sets her in 
a chair beside the plain deal table in 
the center of the main room of the 
place. To quote: 


(Puts keys in pocket. Goes up to 
small table near window. Gets whisky 
bottles and glass and pours out drink 


-and offers it to Helen. She tries to 


knock tt out of his hand. Jack 
enters with pail of water in one hand 
and basin and towel in the other. Helen 
sits on arm of chair and assumes a pre- 
occupied manner. Jack places basin on 
table and is about to pour out water 
when telephone rings. He takes re- 
ceiver off the hook and places it on the 
table. Pours water in basin. Holds it 
out to Helen. She knocks it with her 
hand, pouring water over him. He 
quickly grabs pail out of Helen’s reach, 
crosses R, puts basin and towel on the 
trunk, bucket beside tt. Pours 
water. in basin, washes hands and . 
starts to wipe them, when Helen 
speaks. Rain, which has continued dur- 
ing all this business, now stops.) 








HELEN 
(Screaming suddenly into ’phone.) 
Help! Help! Police! 


JACK 
Helen! Helen! (He jumps and tears 
*phone away from her, placing it at 
ar end of table.) Well, Helen, I am 
earning more about you every minute. 
In this bell-glass experiment, I must 
make accurate notes of observation. 
(Takes pad from table up C—also 
hatchet from wood-box near mantel. 
Pulls nail from box, nails pad to mantel, 
places hatchet on mantel, takes pencil 
from mantel.) There! (Starts to write.) 
“Female of the species: Phenomenon 
number one: cold, wet, but refuses to 
drink. Face very dirty—(Helen turns 
to him)—no, very dusty. Refuses to 
wash. Throws water at keeper ; exhibits 

violent fits of temper.” 


HELEN 
You’ve got me here! What do you 
intend to do with me? 


JACK 
Study you—follow out your instruc- 
tions. This was your idea, remember, 
not mine. 


Which is a pretty exhibition of how 
relentless masculine logic can be em- 
ployed in the battle against feminin- 
ity. To woman, logic is one of man’s 
most irritating contrarinesses. Jack 
busies himself about the place, occa- 
sionally putting down one or two of 
her remarks and accusations on the 
pad, or noting, when she smashes the 
window suddenly with a chair: 
“Adopts militant tactics.” 

Arguing with him to let her go after 
he has succeeded in adroitly chaining 
her to the wall with a dog-chain after 
she broke the window, she pleads: 


HELEN 
You told me to-night that you loved 
me. If you did really love me, there 


must be some little shred of pity left . 


in your heart, no matter what I have* 
done—just a little forgiveness some- 
where. You never could treat me like 
this if you really cared. Love could 
never be so cruel. 
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JACK : 
Love you, Helen! Why, I—oh, you 
mean story-book love. (Starts to fan 
fire with a newspaper.) That is always 
sweet, unselfish and very insipid. The 
truth is, Helen, real love, like all great 


natural forces, is cruel to triflers—so 


cruel that it sometimes kills! 


Craigen in the play is most interest- 
ing as the thoroughly sincere and man- 
ly man, neither dazzled, spoiled nor 
blinded by the gew-gaws of this gew- 
gawy age, who can see things exactly 
as they are in spite of the thousand 
and one convenient excuses men and 
women make for their acts nowadays, 
in the name of “individual develop- 
ment” or “soul mating,” or some other 
such idiotic trumpery of names that 
those who are afraid to look their own 
acts and their own passions in the face 
must conjure up to excuse themselves to 
themselves for what they have done, 
are doing, or intend to do. 

The ability to see, to know, and 
to understand, is a rare and wonderful 
gift in this world, and the character 
of Jack Craigen as delineated by 
Messrs. Goddard and Dickey in “The 
Misleading Lady” and interpreted by 
Lewis Stone in New York, is, without 
a single exception, the finest and 
strongest male character the New York 
stage has had this season. 

It has become a matter of general 
expectation, for some reason or other, 
to see in the theatre beautiful, charm- 
ing women, and altogether too-polished 
gentlemen. Personally, I do not care 
for chewing tobacco; I prefer a cob 
pipe, but have often thought, on 
witnessing several in particular of the 
season’s productions, that many an 
actor therein would be greatly improved 
if he treated himself to a good, big, 
juicy, pungent chew of plug tobacco 
once in a while. I have never been able: 
to understand why the artist should 
affect a velvet coat or the newspaper 
man who takes his “profession” seri- 
ously consider a Windsor tie as part 
of the repertory of his peerless gifts 
and abilities. A generous dose of the 
good, common horse-sense that has built 
up the commercial and industrial power 
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of this country would do a good deal 
to make something natural and clean 
and strong out of the theatre, which 
is to-day weak, and tottering and filled 
with sugary decays. 

Jack Craigen (Lewis Stone) has 
something about him that smacks of 
the wide power of free countries and 
the strong speech of a strong people, 
and of places where, if a man calls 
you a liar, you can smash him in the 
nose like a man and not cringe be- 
cause it “isn’t done.” The stage may 
be a place of unrealities; but unless 
beneath its unrealities there is real 
power in its speech and real manhood 
and womanhood in its players, we might 
as well give ourselves up to Gaby 
Deslys and the trousered gazelle wish- 
wash for good, and stop even trying 
to pretend to have a drama. While 
“The Misleading Lady” may, after all, 
be a farce, the creation of the char- 
acter of Craigen therein is a fine and 
wholesome deed, and reflects credit on 
the creator. To see Lewis Stone play 
the part is to witness the real thing. 

But again I have permitted enthusi- 
asm over an all-wool article to permit 
me to digress from the main trend of 
my tale. 

The idea of taming a flirt or a 
shrew (I must say the flirt is prefer- 
able) is of course not a new affair in 
the world of the drama; but seldom, 
if ever, has it been as well done as 
in the case of the play in question. 
The trick of handling a serious sub- 
ject in a bright, entertaining style is 
about the only possible way to con- 
vey philosophy and thought to the 
public of an age of aéroplanes and 
rapid transit on and under land. The 
unique feature of “The Misleading 
Lady” is that it makes one think while 
at the same time proving excessively 
entertaining. 

This is something new for the Ameri- 
can stage. The New York producer, 
as a rule, shies away from making his 
audiences think, as does a nervous 
mare from a fluttering newspaper: 
then, when he feels that his income 
and his prestige demand that he make 
financial sacrifice to Art, with a sigh 
he sets aside a few thousand dollars, 


and saying, “Here goes for advertis- 
ing,” picks out the dullest play he can 
find and with a great fanfare of trum- 
pets announces it as an “intellectual 
treat” or some such mush of newspaper 
lingual coinage. 

Just as the country bumpkin must 
laugh at the well-tailored clothes of 
the city man, although he himself 
looks thrice as ridiculous before high 
Heaven, so the “low brow” who seeks 
to exploit himself as'an appreciator 
of “high brow stuff’ (I again make 
my bow to the papers) always figures 
that the most unintelligible must be the 
most intellectual. This is, of course, 
a subtle compliment to the real intellec- 
tual; but it is disastrously funny. 
Some of the things that have been 
handed to us poor play-goers in the 
past ten months as hot stuff right off 
the cranium of some genius whose ideas 
are blossoming like a geranium against 
a south wall, have been awful. It is 
the old stuff. Hysteria is again mis- 
taken for intellect—the common Ameri- 
can error. If a man lets his hair grow, 
wears a flowing tie and bellows about 
the “wrongs of humanity,” his soul, 
the right of the individual to live his 
or her own life without regard to the 
rest of the world or anyone’s else com- 
fort, convenience or life, and shows a 
smattering of Karl Marx, Aristotle, 
Elbert Hubbard, Oscar Wilde, Bill 
Shakespeare and old man Solomon, he 
gets by with a scream as a New 
‘Thought-ist, or some other queer thing 
that this age of cylindrical male at- 
tire and high power rifles produces at 
regular and frequent intervals. The 
probability is that even the most 
poignant of his plagiarisms were dis- 
cussed and settled in early conversa- 
tions long before Pericles and Aspasia 
got a press notice. 

“The Misleading Lady” is not only 
a wonderful comedy, filled with ex- 
quisite touches of action and good 
lines, but it is a strong play. It has 
some common-sense and _ strength 


‘wound up into it and through it. Of 


course, there is no question but that 
there is something of the far-fetched, 
always, about the war between the 
sexes, becatise the war of the sexes is 











a generalization, and generalizations 
are always dangerous and usually hol- 
low mockeries and begetters of trou- 
ble; but in this instance, the generality 
is focused into the active individuali- 
ties of Craigen and Helen, and with the 
generality to ponder on as a sort of 
fundamental idea of the thing, you 
have the two working out that very 
striking warfare like two strong, liv- 
ing creatures, a man and woman, 
whose lives together are eternal love 
and conflict. 

I have referred above to Pericles and 
Aspasia. If I may presume—Pericles 
was the virtual ruler of Athens at the 
time of her intellectual greatness. 
Aspasia, who had been taught as a 
child and educated to become an hetai- 
ra, became the mistress of Pericles in- 
stead of one of that wonderful coterie 
of brilliant women, trained to live only 
for their exquisite beauty and their in- 
tellectual attainments and the pleasure 
the two could give to the aristocrats of 
an intellectual, yet warlike people; and 
it is recorded in the annals of the 
Athenians that Pericles loved her dearly 
till his death, and her alone; and that 
when he died, she mourned for him 
till her death, as though she were his 
widow. 

Pericles was a man of great mental 
attainments and of charming and beau- 
tiful personality. Aspasia was the same. 
Their union. was not legal; of their 
passion came no offspring to inherit 
his brilliancy and hers. It was a barren 
passion, no doubt purposely so; and 
to the mind’s eye of the doctrinaire, 
was wrong—yet what is more splendid- 
ly barren, more immortally unproduc- 
tive than the intellect of man which 
comes with him, naked into the world, 
and goes forth from him, naked into 
the Night! Out of that union between 
Aspasia and Pericles came only a 
wonderful memory of a selfish, per- 
haps, but a beautiful love—and to have 
lived an immortal love story—what 
greater bequest to posterity than that! 

I spoke of it, apropos of my remark 
concerning generalities. Nine hundred 
and ninety-nine thousand and ninety- 
nine times a liaison is a petty and dis- 
graceful thing. Then once it has the 
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immortal and epochal beauty of a per- 
fect amphora of alabaster. Passion is a 
red rose in a field of wheat, a flash 
of color in the world of facts, a crim- 


son dream in this life of dreadful 


wakefulness. Few realize the beauty 
and the power of the mighty passions 
that whirl the earth and its people on 
through the cycles of time. To take a 
vast generality and cast it into form, 
—form intensified and burning by con- 
densation—that is the drama. That is 
“The Misleading Lady.” 

Then there is something more than 
that to the drama—and to “The Mis- 
leading Lady,” too. It is, dramatically . 
speaking, dramatic relief. In “The 
Misleading Lady,” we find it as, with- 
out doubt, the most daring bit of com- 
edy ever put on the American stage. 

The chief comedy character in “The ~ 
Misleading Lady” (there is in addition 
a pair of perfectly delightful drunks 
who are continually losing their way 
in the rain in an automobile) is a luna~- 
tic. Now a lunatic, as a comedy char- 
acter in a play is a dangerous thing 
for a playwright to introduce or a 
manager to present. There are un- 
doubtedly many people in every metro- 
politan audience who have some 
member of their family mentally un- 
balanced. There is, indeed, more insan- 
ity in America than elsewhere, and 
such a thing can easily offend, and 
vitally. But in “The Misleading Lady,” 
Paul Dickey and Charles Goddard have 
achieved what one would think to be 
the impossible—a lunatic who holds 
the love of his audience, amuses them, 
and at the same time has nothing about 
him that could hurt anyone to whom 
the thought of madness might strike 
home. 

The lunatic, Boney, and one of the 
keepers whore chase him when he es- 
capes, are the greatest mixtures of 
sentiment and comedy relief I have ever 
seen on the stage. The keeper’s is a 
small part, but it is a wonder. Tim 
MacMahon is the keeper’s name, a red- 
whiskered, big-hearted Irishman, who 
has formed a fondness for Boney and 
his eccentricities, and knows just how 
to handle him. 

When Craigen brings Helen to his 
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hunting lodge in the mountains, Boney 
is hiding there, and when, he appears, 
complicates matters considerably. 
Eventually, to lure Boney’s attention, 
Tim and another keeper appear, and 
are about to start with Boney back to 
the asylum, when by a rather clever 
ruse, he suddenly disappears again. 

Whereupon the keepers make. off 
after him again, and the agony of 
Craigen’s attempt at conquering Helen 
by force and the events subsequent 
thereto continue. Tracey, Helen’s fiancé, 
who has set forth to trail Jack after he 
made off with her in the motor, arrives. 
There is some interesting struggling 
between the two men; then Tracey in- 
sists that Helen is hiding in a chest at 
the foot of the stairs leading up from 
the main room of the bungalow: 


TRACEY 

'You’re a pretty smooth bluffer, 
Craigen. I’d almost believe you if I 
didn’t know she was here. (Moves to 
C, back to audience.) And as for her 
loving you, we'll just see what she has 
to say—Helen! Helen! (Crosses to chest 
and opens lid, revealing Boney, who 
stands up, pistol in hand.) 


BONEY 
Wellington must not reach Quatre 
Bras! 
(Jack laughs uproariously.) 


TRACEY 
Who are you? 


BONEY 
I am Napoleon, Emperor of France! 
Allons, enfants de la patrie! Le jour 
de gloire est arrivé! 


TRACEY ° 
Who is this man? 


JACK 
Didn’t he tell you? Napoleon. 


BONEY 
The Emperor! The stars have said 
it and I repeat—I am the child of des- 
tiny! 
TRACEY 
Who is this man? What’s the mat- 
ter with him? Is he crazy? 
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JACK 
Yes. 


BONEY 
Aw, what did you tell him for? No 
you’ve spoiled everything! 


Which is always Boney’s one reply 


_and plea when_his antics cause every- 


one to ask the same question. The char- 
acter is beautifully played by Frank 
Sylvester in the New York company, 
Albert Sackett playing Tim MacMahon, 
the red-bearded Irishman. 

In a threatening manner, Tracey 
tries to force Boney to tell where Helen, 
who escaped (by knocking Craigen 
senseless with the telephone receiver) 
out of the bungalow before he ar- 
rived, has gone. Boney gives him some 


directions, frightened by his manner; 


and Tracey rushes out. After he has 
gone, Craigen turns to Boney, who is 
posing, with his hand in his waistcoat, 
by the table: 


JACK 
Why didn’t you tell me? 


BONEY 
I didn’t know. 


JACK 
You didn’t know. where she went? 
(Boney shakes his head.) Then why 
did you tell him that? 


BONEY 
So he wont find her and break all 
the bones in her back! ; 


JACK 
You’ve got a good heart, Boney, 
even if your head is a little off... . 


BONEY 

(Slowly places his hand on Jack’s 
shoulder. Speaks with difficulty.) No 
—you—she— (Keepers heard whistling 
the Marseillaise.) She — you — (He 
struggles to keep his mind from the 
whistling, but suddenly assumes mili- 
tary demeanor and marches across to 
R, keeping step with the music.) De 
Rougemount and the light cavalry! 
Grouchy is on the move! 


JACK 
(Crosses to door C, opens and calls:) 
Hey, here’s your man. He’s in here. 














MacMauon 
(At door.) Thank the Lord! Was 
he here all the time? 


JACK 
Yes. Hiding under that seat there. 


MacManon 

The son of a gun. Come on, Boney, 

old boy. 
JACK 

Wait a minute before you take him 
away. I’ve got a present for him. 
(Exit door R. Enters with sword and 
gives it to Boney, military fashion. He 
kisses it reverently. Stands with it in 
front of him—point touching floor.) 


MacManon 
Thank the gentleman, Boney. Thank 
the gentleman. I say, make him a 
Field Marshal—a Field Marshal, Bon- 
ey. (Mac starts to hum the Marseillaise 
to him very quietly.) 


BONEY 
(To Jack with touching dignity.) I 
make you Field Marshal of France! 
(Gives accolade with the sword, which 
Jack receives in silence. They salute.) 


MacMaHon 
That’s the stuff! Much obliged, 
Mr. Craigen. (Goes to door, C. They 
stand at either side of the door and 
salute.) Sire! (Boney strides out, fol- 
lowed by Mac and Bill, his assistant, 
whistling the Marseillaise.) 


Thus Boney makes his exit, and it is 
to Mr. Paul Dickey’s credit, that in his 
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arrangement of this little episode, there 
is a true beauty, a momentary touch 
of real dignity and beauty to Boney’s 
granting of the imaginary Field- 
Marshalship to Craigen, that is really 
touching beyond words, and is a mas- 
terwork of stage-craft. It must be known 
that the producing of the plays of 
Dickey and Goddard is all under the 
directing eye and guidance of Mr. 
Dickey, who is the stage craftsman of 
the two. Mr. Goddard is the literary 
end of the collaboration. 

The play is filled with incident after 
incident that shows a remarkable and ~ 
whimsically humorous insight into the 
attractive foibles of humanity. It is my 
belief that Mr. Paul Dickey, who is 
writing, so I understand—in fact, prac- 
tically has completed—a play of his 
own, is in line to be a great playwright 
—perhaps that one which the struggling 
theatre, with its tremendous over-pro- 
duction of mediocrity, must have or 
soon become moribund. 

It is such plays as “The Lure,” “The 
House of Bondage,” and “Ourselves,” 
that have helped to make this year 
the worst in the history of the theatre 
in this country. Let us leave the can- 
cers and gangrene in the laboratory 
for the surgeons to make clean, here- 
after, for that is their mission in life. , 

Beauty and fine humor and a bright 
spirit of the worth-while in life will 
make the box receipts—which filth and 
squalor have eliminated—look up like 
a crocus in the April sun. 
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A LONGER AND LESS UGLY WORD 


Lew Docxsraper, the well-known minstrel, was introduced recently to a 
man who owned a place in New Hampshire. 
“Lots of good fishing up your way?” asked Dockstader. “I hear you own a 


farm up the White Mountain way.” 


“Good fishing!” cried the other, enthusiastically. “Well, Mr. Dockstader, I 
went out one morning recently, and brought back seventeen trout for breakfast. 
Got ’em in a half-hour’s time, too. We had guests at the cottage and they 


thought that quite remarkable.” 


“Glad I met you, sir,” said Dockstader, holding out his hand with a look of 


admiration. “I’m a professional myself.” 


“A professional!” exclaimed the other: “What, fisherman?” 


“No,” was the answer, “no—er—narrator.” 
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“The Biggest Audience the 
Managers Have Seen This Year’ 
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EXCERPTS FROM A WITTY 
SPEECH BY RENNOLD WOLF 
AT THEIR ANNUAL DINNER 


Editor's Note: Some of the best wit of the day sees the light at the va- 
rious formal dinners of the different associations and clubs along Broadway. 
Here, for instance, is a speech which will be of especial interest to GREEN Book 
readers: the one delivered by Rennold Wolf at the dinner of the Association of 
Theatre Managers of Greater New York, at the Hotel Biltmore recently. 


Members of the Association: 
L =} This is the largest audience 
that many of you have gazed at this 
season. Joseph Brooks says it’s been 
many years since he’s seen such a 
crowd. It must indeed be a novel 
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- sensation, to many of you, to face a 


quorum. 
. Being human and temperamental, 
theatrical managers are consumed by 
petty jealousies. But once a year they 
assemble at this dinner in complete 
harmony. Knowing that at the banquet 
hall they are to meet and mingle close- 
ly with their fellow managers they all, 
when they start from home. for this 
annual dinner, leave behind their jeal- 
ousies and also their watches and other 
jewelry. This dinner is the one common 
enterprise in which all managers have 
an equal interest. And yet, as they sit 
here, the old spirit of rivalry and envy 
crops out, and under their breath they 
find fault and criticise unfavorably in 
customary first-night fashion. “This 
menu is all right,” says one thirsty 


“manager, “but it lacks the punch.” 


“The music here to-night is delightful,” 
says another, “but the dialogue is rot- 


‘ ten.” “President Burnkam has spent a 
ot of money on this production,” says 


a third, “but I don’t like Erlanger’s 
costume.” 

Generally speaking, all things change. 
Since this association was formed 


many of you have changed your the- 
atres, changed your plays, changed your 
stars and changed your wives. One 
thing only has remained the same— 
President Burnham’s annual speech. 
With keen judgment and characteris- 
tic discrimination, President Burnham 
has selected as souvenirs for this gath- 
ering of theatrical managers jewel 
cases. Why a jewel case for a manager 
this season? How much more appro- 
priate a ton of coal or a barrel of flour! 

Mr. Cyril Maude in his remarks 
spoke harshly of the author. There 
are. present to-night several represen- 
tatives of that lowliest and most de- 
spised factor in the theatrical business 
—the author. These authors probably 
sneaked in by a rear entrance, because 
I never knew a manager to admit one 
to his presence willingly. I speak feel- 
ingly because I have sunk shamelessly 
to the degrading authorship of musical 
comedies. I know, too, that I am a regu- 
lar author because I am being sued 
for stealing my only successful play 
of the season, “The Beauty Shop.” No 
one claims “Her Little Highness.” I 
wish they would, because I’d like to 
put the blame of that on some one. In 
the eyes of managers, an author is the 
goat upon whom all shortcomings are 
blamed. He is the standard joke of all 
managers. In short, he is the mother-in- 
law of the theatrical profession. He is 
just as popular as alimony. 
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There is analogy in the Chicago stock 
yards. Perhaps you have visited one 
of those mammoth slaughtering es- 
tablishments. That robust, prosperous- 
looking man, smoking a big cigar in 
the main office as you enter the yards, 
is the manager of the beef company. 
That well-groomed man in _ patent 
leather and silk hat, talking with him, 
is the star. Out in the yards that big 
man, with sleeves rolled up, giving or- 
ders and oozing profanity, is the stage 
director. In the rear of the yards, down 
a little runway, walk in single file a 
herd of cattle. They are bellowing. At 
the end of the runway stands a man 
with a huge hammer held aloft. As 
the oxen pass within range, the man 
swings his hammer and hits them on 
the head. Those oxen are the authors. 

Illustrating the woes of authorship, 
Mr. Channing Pollock and I suffered 
an experience this season. A company 
was rehearsing a musical play of which 
we were afterward pronounced guilty. 
The management was hard pressed for 
funds, and was making desperate ef- 
forts to finance the production. One 
night when I visited the hall in which 
the company was rehearsing, I observed 
a strange young woman—a blonde— 
standing in the group of principals. 

“Who is that?” I asked. “Sh-h,” cau- 
tioned the manager, “she’s a friend of 
one of the backers. You will have to 
write her in a few lines.” The next 
night I saw still another strange young 
woman—also a blonde—sitting among 
the principals. “Who is that?” I in- 
quired. “Sh-h,” replied the manager, 
“she represents five thousand dollars. 
She’s got to have a little part. Make 
her one of the friends of Elizabeth.” 
Elizabeth, I should explain, was the 
second prima donna character, a young 
woman in the play touring abroad with 
her father. Nightly throughout the 
week, more blondes joined the princi- 
pals. Each represented a new backer. 
In their turn they all became friends 
of Elizabeth and each was given one 
or two extraneous lines. Before re- 
hearsals had progressed two weeks, 
Elizabeth was touring with a young 
ladies’ seminary composed exclusively 
of blondes. 


THE BIGGEST AUDIENCE 
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For some curious reason, the backer’s 
friend is always a blonde. There doesn’t 
seem to be much brunette money in 
the show business. Finally, new 
bleached principals began appearing 
nightly in groups of twos and threes. 
The market price for small parts had 
been reduced—one of them represented 
only $250. Elizabeth had become the 
most popular woman in the world. 
The cast now contained more char- 
acters than the “Passion Play.” When 
we protested, the manager said we 
were an obstacle to art. We still needed 
money for transportation to the first 
town, and, despite our objections, 
Elizabeth’s retinue was further in- 
creased by the addition of three retired 
cloak models at one hundred dollars a 
head. 

In all seriousness, the managerial at- 
titude toward the author is beyond un- 
derstanding. So noted an authority as 
Shakespeare declared the play’s the 
thing. For the benefit of some of the 
gentlemen present, perhaps it is well 
to explain that Shakespeare was a 
dramatist. Theatrical managers to-day 
may be divided into two classes: those 
that are broke, and Klaw & Erlanger. 
Some managers are born broke, some 
achieve bankruptcy and some have a 
week in Newark thrust upon them. 

The apathetic attitude of managers 
toward existing conditions in the the- 
atre reminds me of the story of the 
old Hebrew who was in financial trou- 
ble. He had lost his money and was 
exceedingly depressed and worried. 
Finally he was induced to consult a 
Christian Science teacher. The Chris- 
tian Scientist spent an hour with the 
old man, explaining his teachings, and 
advised the old gentleman to cheer up. 
“Hereafter,” said the Christian Scien- 
tist, “I will relieve you of all troubles. 
You pay me twenty-five dollars a week 
and I shall assume all your worries.” 
Rejoicing, the Hebrew went back to 
his wife and said, “Rebecca, everything 
is fine now. That feller for twenty-five 
dollars a week is to take all my worries.” 
“But, Jacob,” asked his wife, “where 
will you get the twenty-five dollars to 
pay the man?” “Ah,” said the old gen- 
tleman, “that will be his first worry.” 







































Castles 
on the Wall 


By Chalmer 
B. Traver 


hot summer nights Peter 
Score used to frequent The 
1 Widow Lutz’s summer gar- 
den. At the stroke of twelve, Peter 
would abruptly finish descanting upon 
“the show” wherever the warning of 
the city hall clock across the square in- 
terrupted him. Down went the suffering 
ae while the top of the patent 
esk closed over the black chasm into 
which it disappeared. The assembled 
sheets underwent a hurried scrutiny and 
tic annotations from Peter’s soft 
and snub _nosed pencil, and were im- 
paled with a vicious thrust on the night 
editor’s copy hook. 

It was always “the show” with Peter, 
whether drama, musical comedy, or bur- 
lesque, for one who, in the capacity of 
dramatic critic and editorial writer, has 
_ Spent six years maltreating the press- 
agents who storm the office of the Mort- 
ing Star, has a right to look with disdain 
upon the efforts of all playwrights and 
stage directors and to waive specific 
reference for less difficult generali- 
ties. So Peter never let “the show” 
keep him long on hot nights and 
the city hall clock bell tolled the ter- 
minus of whatever consideration or 
mistreatment the evening’s event was 
to receive at his hands. And while 
the hot asphalt still reverberated with 
the booming call of the bell to play, 
Peter would drop down from the 
“city rooms” on the eighth floor in the 
disparaged “bucket”—if it was running 
—and stroll up Michigan street toward 
The Widow’s. Arriving, he would take 
his predestined seat at the round table 


in one corner where usually other news- 
paper men afflicted with less arduous 
duties would probably be already as- 
sembled. 

Then when The Widow came, Peter 
would be likely to outrage her patient 
ears with what German he had picked 
up in the police court in days gone by 
and perhaps make retaliation to the 
others and to The Widow by ordering 
“one folio and five—or six—copies,” 
as the case might be. Which bizarre al- 
lusion The Widow and her cohorts had 
learned to interpret into one stein and 
five—or six—more like it. 

Thus relieving himself of all obli- 
gations, Peter would look to his comfort 
in the shape of a Sweitzer cheese sand- 
wich or crabs in season, and the inevi- 
table Cuban crook—that outrageously 
fashioned clear Havana that comes in 
braids tied with ribbon after the man- 
ner of the Indian wigs which hang in 
the musty property rooms of the 
Olympic. 

In a city of many palm gardens, The 
Widow’s was unique among its kind, 
with an individual touch of tradition 
and sentiment which caught and held 
its patrons and was in turn fostered by 
them. On the corner stood the saloon 
proper, although the word saloon was 
neither inscribed nor implied at any 
point about its dignified precincts. Op- 
posite the bar were billiard and reading 
tables and a library of German authors. 
One was assured all the quiet of a club 
if he wished to take mental with liquid 
refreshment. No strident voice ever 
arose in alcoholic overconfidence—for, 
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those frequenters of the place who par- 
took of her bounty and her beer never 
took overmuch. 

And then there was always The 
Widow, moving gracefully about among 
her guests and waiters with her arms 
folded beneath a richly woven lace 
shawl, and a kindly smile on her with- 
ered features. To her patrons The 
Widow had never been young and yet 
she never seemed to grow older. The 
oldest among them told of how she had 
taken over the management of the place 
when her husband died, although the 
husband himself had created but the 
vaguest impression on the memory of 
the old settler. 

At one end of the bar a door led to 
the summer garden, or the latter could 
be entered from the street by means of 
a creaky high board gate on the garden 
side of which were printed the words 
“Auf Wiedersehen,”’ and on the street 
side “Willkommen.” Through aper- 
tures in the cool brick of the court great 
trees that had been small when the 
bricks were laid stretched their branches 
up to the starlit void above, and their 
dewy leaves broke the gleam of a thou- 
sand electric bulbs below into a million 
tinier lights. And on either side, above 
the valley of the brick paving and tables, 
rose the sheer wooded banks of the 
Rhine. But this last word in the decora- 
tive scheme of the garden must not be 
passed over facetiously, for in the 
words of Peter, 
bring running water out of a wall and 
turn a bricked up window into a castle 
ruin is some artist.” 

Frankly, the decorations, done years 
before by a party of strolling German 
mural painters and renewed from year 
to year by local sign painters, had much 
of merit about them. No one knew to 
just what point in the Rhine the paint- 
ers’ brushes had been turned. No one, 
at least of those who came to Lutz’s, 
knew whether it was a Rhine scene at 
all, except that The Widow said so. And 
moreover, no one cared. At any rate 
the painted river, flowing past a painted 
parapet on one side and the painted 
ruins on the other, at times lent the only 
atmosphere noticeable when June bugs 
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while The Widow served generously, 


“an artist who can’ 
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expired gasping on the pavement and 
the reek of the asphalt without made 
nights uncomfortable. 

Peter most of all loved to abuse the 
brick pavement with his stick and wan- 
der in his mind up the cool slopes which 
the unknown artist’s brush had brought 
so near. Sometimes he dreamed o 
trip at some future day’ among such 
scenes as these. And as frequently as he 
dreamed some one would steal his beer 
or his Cuban crook or his stick, and the 
loss, impressing itself on his subcon- 
scious mind, would snap his mental 
ramblings back into the groove of mate- 
rial necessities and he would turn with 
a start to find the low-browed prole- 
tariat gathered about the table smiling 
broadly and perhaps dividing his beer 
among them. 

Now, be it known that Peter was a 
bachelor. Not a woman hater, just a 
bachelor, who loved his beer, his Cuban 
crooks, and enjoyed to the utmost the 
freedom which his calling permitted and 
encouraged. He could sit out an evening 
in a gay party of men and women with 
apparent enjoyment to himself, and 
never fall short of a favorable impres- 
sion where strangers were concerned. 
He even dabbled at rare intervals in the 
rarified atmosphere of our middle sized 
city’s elite and was a more pronounced 
success here than among his own 
people. 

“I am sure we would enjoy seeing 
more of you, Mr. Score, you are so 
clever,” graciously remarked a much 
sought blonde on one of these infre- 
quent occasions. When Peter replied 
that he had small time for these deco- 
rative occasions she deplored the fact 
that one so brilliant must waste his bril- 
liancy on the desert air. The desert air, 
Peter gathered, comprised one hundred 
thousand sitbscribers to the Morni 
Star and Peter’s intimate coterie of 
friends. 

But Peter worried little ever any 
woman. They all liked him and he re- 
ciprocated to the extent of his patience, 
which was large. But he was unable or 
unwilling to concentrate, which made 
succeeding occurrences doubly interest- 
ing. 

It must have taken more or less of a 
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cataclysm to turn the even channel of 
Peter’s life, and this cataclysm came in 
the form of a near riot.at The Widow’s 


_—an occurrence unforseen as a brawl 


in Elysium and requiring the civil min- 
istrations of three uniformed patrolmen 
to quell, while The Widow stood by 
and wrung her hands at the disgrace 
occasioned. 

If Peter had come at his usual time 
he would have been spared the excru- 
ciating sight. But, the office stifle in his 
veins, he had quit work at eight and was 
on hand to witness the whole deplorable 
business. The unwonted occasion was 
the result of an imbroglio between one 
of a group of youthful strangers to the 
place and Heinrich, patriarch of The 
Widow’s serving corps, over a misun- 
derstood order, the misunderstanding 
lying chiefly with the youthful visitant, 
who in the end became so specific as to 
Heinrich’s ancestry as to arouse even 
the ire of that phlegmatic servitor. 
Heinrich was dragging the youth toward 
the gate when the other members of 
the group became suddenly conscious of 
their manly responsibilities and made a 
concerted rush for Heinrich. The lat- 
ter’s Tuxedoed comrades-in-arms de- 
scended in force and the sounds of 
strife arising from the sacred precincts 
startled the three aforementioned pa- 
trolmen from the lassitude of a sum- 
mer evening. The scuffle was over as 
quickly as it began, and the immediate 
episode terminated in the police court 
the next morning. 

Its more momentous aspect, however, 
was that as the “Auf Wiedersehen” gate 
slammed in derision on the heels of the 
last struggling combatant, Peter Score 
suddenly realized that something un- 
usual had befallen. His hand rested 
lightly upon a dainty feminine shoulder 
and a quizzical smile greeted his con- 
fused reconnoitering eye. He removed 
the hand that stood dumbly at the side of 
her chair as Heinrich would have stood 
waiting for an order. The smile mate- 
rialized in quiet laughter. 

“It was silly of me to try to run 
away,” said the girl. Remembrance 
came to Score. He had risen at the be- 
ginning of the scuffle and instinctively 
stood guard between the table with its 
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single occupant and the turmoil of the 
strife. 

“It was silly of me to try to stop 
you,” he said, automatically and ungal- 
lantly. 

“Why ?” He obeyed the invitation of 
the question and the smile and dropped 
into the empty chair opposite. There 
was a gentle unconventionality about 


‘The Widow’s which never descended 


into what is generally known as Bohe- 
mianism. 

“T—in the first place I don’t know 

ou—” 

“June Crandall is my name.” 

“Mine’s Score.” For a brief interval 
a cool hand lay in his in-naive, boyish 
greeting. It surprised more than thrilled 
him. He was not romantic. The hand 
had reached out. He had taken it. 

“Now we know each other. What 
else?” 

“We know each other’s names,” he 
corrected. She blushed at the implied re- 
proval and he hastened to retrieve him- 
self. “I mean I never saw you here be- 
fore. I would surely have remembered 
you,” he added in clumsy and mechan- 
ical gallantry. Her silence told him he 
had floundered deeper, and he returned 
to safer ground. 

“Do you often come here?” he asked 
bluntly. 

“That’s better,” was her verdict. “You 
are not a successful flirt.” It was his 
turn to be disconcerted. But he was 
growing to like her. She was different 
from the rest. She might even be the 
Different One whom his friends had 
predicted he would meet some day—a 
Different One whom he had always syn- 
chronized with a Fate which would be- 
reave him of his beer, his Cuban 
crooks, and his friends. The thought 
was appalling and he half rose with the 
intention of fooling Fate. 

But the girl was all apologies and he 
found himself again seated before her 
listening to her version of his bravery 
in protecting her from the scuffle and 
from ensuing embarrassment. This 
phase had not occurred to him before. 
Women came often alone to The Wid- 
ow’s, with only the quarter-century-old 
tradition of the place as escort. He sud- 
denly realized that a shattering of these 
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traditions such as- had just transpired 
might embarrass an unescorted woman. 
The conclusion was obvious. He must 
remain at his post. Her consent was 
asked and almost eagerly granted. 

The ensuing conversation was most 
matter of fact. She was neither a mil- 
lionaire’s daughter slumming incognito 
nor a woman detective with confréres 
off stage. She was the governess of 
Robert Langdon’s two ill-natured and 
ill-bred daughters, aged six and four, 
respectively. Leading up to this disclos- 
ure, she explained that combining the 
economy incumbent upon the daughter 
of an upstate grocer and a yearning for 
preparation to some field where might 
be garnered independence from the gro- 
cer’s scanty profits, she had graduated 
from a short course in a Boston- Kin- 
dergarten normal school. She talked 
with a frankness that surprised Score 
but he guessed, and rightly, that life in 
the Langdon household in any capacity 
must not be unalloyed joy in itself. 
Langdon, (grown rich and dyspeptic on 
the proceeds of the Langdon Lumber 
Company), his wife—who rivaled his 
own strategy in her social intriguings— 
and the two spoiled youngsters, had 
long furnished material for the unpub- 
lished humor of the Star office, un- 
published because semi-monthly Lang- 
don Lumber and its merits occupied a 
good half page of the Star's advertis- 
ing section. 

“If Mrs. Langdon knew I were here 
it would mean permanent release from 
my prison,” she reflected, whimsically 
divining his thoughts. It must not be in- 
ferred that Peter had been silent during 
the confessional. 

He had been most talkative, garru- 
lous in fact, for Peter. He retaliated 
with that of his own life history which 
he thought might interest her and which 
did not interest her at all. She yearned 
with the yearning of all laymen and 
laywomen to hear of his newspaper 
work, and like all laywomen and lay- 
men when confronted by a seasoned 
newspaper man, was disappointed. His 
own work interested him immensely and 
he had a vague idea that people some- 
where read his stuff. But what personal 
interest anyone would have in the author 
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of this stuff, as such, did not strike him - 
forcibly. 

They found common ground in the 
mural decorations. It was her first visit 
to the place and he experienced some- 
thing of the sensation of an amateur 
guide in pointing out the intricacies of 
the forgotten artist’s brush work. He 
grew eloquent and projected himself 
impersonally into the midst of the 
dream story he had woven about the 
painted hills and castles. 

Suddenly he remembered that he was 
not merely dreaming but talking aloud 
to a second person and a stranger. The 
upraised ferrule of his stick fell with 
a heartless thump on the bricks and lay 
inert. But she smiled understandingly 
as he turned and her silence was more 
golden than anything she could have 
said. As the dream came tumbling 
about the heads of both there was a 
constrained interval which she tactfully 
broke at the proper moment with a soft 
“T think so, too.” if she had said “How 
wonderful!” or “How romantic you 
are!” he would have fled. But she had 
joined him on the heights and walked 
with him. 

After that they sat for a while silent- 
ly studying the handiwork. A cathedral 
clock chimed the hour of eleven gently, 
but insistently enough to make the girl 
stir and announce a termination of the 
evening. Score also rose and in a boy- 
ishly bullying manner’ swept her pro- 
tests aside and accompanied her the 
short distance to the Langdon home. 
Little was said. There seemed little to 
say. 

Time sped by for Peter Score. He 
went often to The Widow’s during the 
few days of warm weather that re- 
mained, but he never saw June Crandall 
there. That he should write or telephone 
to her at the Langdon’s did not coalesce 
with his ethics of life. She had invited 
nothing of the sort on the night he had 
taken her home. He must not appear to 
take their chance meeting too seriously. 
That similar scruples on her part might 
conflict with her coming again alone to 
The Widow’s did not occur to him. 
Peter’s knowledge of the ways of wom- 
en-—and many men—was limited. 

Still he had hopes of seeing her 
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again—at first. But the summer waned 
and the leaves fell upon the bare brick 
pavement of The Widow's garden, the 
chairs and tables of which had been re- 
moved for their winter’s sleep in The 
Widow’s cellar. The opening of the 
winter theatrical season brought a rush 
of work to Score and when on a hazy 
Indian summer afternoon came the 
news that the Langdon and Mellington 
households, united by the common busi- 
ness interests of their respective heads, 
had departed the city for an extended 
tour abroad, he suffered only a fleeting 
regret for a wonderful night in the 
wonderful bygone summer—and fell to 
work. 

The next summer he went often to 
The Widow’s, and took his old place in 
the center of an entirely masculine cir- 
cle. The Langdons had not returned 
from Europe. During the ensuing win- 
ter important things happened to Peter 
—and in this wise: Like most dramatic 
editors he had a play. It was written on 
a subject of which Peter knew nothing 
and was named “The Reproach.’* In the 
six years of its existence it had justified 
the name. For the most part it lay in 
the bottom drawer in Peter’s desk. The 
rest of the time at intervals of from six 
to eight months apart, it made journeys 
to various parts of the country in gov- 
ernment mail cars. 

One early fall night following a 
wracking day in the office, Peter drew 
“The Reproach” from its resting place 
of the summer, and many summers be- 
fore, and laughed softly and unpleas- 
antly at the title page. It was the first 
time he had submitted his single brain- 
child to such indignity. But it was also 
the beginning of its good fortune. Peter 
next thrust it viciously into a heavy 
manila envelope, of which long years 
ago he had purchased a supply for just 
this purpose. Then, affixing the neces- 
sary postage, the amount of which he 
knew without consulting a letter scale, 
he fared forth into a drizzly September 
night and dropped it in a mail box. 

But Peter had neglected one impor- 
tant phase of the traditional procedure. 
There were no return stamps inside, 
which may have been due to an over- 
sight or sheer bad humor, with which he 


was sore burdened that night. Conse- 
quently a bored producer’s secretary in 
New York failed to find the customary 
return passage when the packet reached 
his office three mornings later, and grew 
so angry that he looked for the author’s 
name on the last page to see what be- 
nighted soul could be guilty of demol- 
ishing so well fixed a tradition. The 
name and city filled him with so much 
scorn that he went to the trouble of 
reading three pages that he might add 
better invective to the reply he planned. 
But the end of the third page found a 
misused wife loading a revolver. Would 
she shoot? The bored secretary bet she 
wouldn’t, but to satisfy his knowing 
vanity read farther. 

That night the manuscript was laid 
with four others sorted from the day’s 
crop of twenty-one, on the manager’s 
desk. The next day Peter was sum- 
moned to New York. And all because 
of his stinginess in the matter of post- 
age. That trip cost Peter just $342.60. 
But it had other results, astonishing to 
the managers, the critics, and most of 
all, to Peter. 

He soon returned to his old desk at 
the Morning Star but with none of his 
old ardor. By spring the exertion of 
counting and investing his royalties had, 
made him positively ill, and the doctors 
agreeing, he determined that extended 
travel for rest and recuperation was all 
that could save him from nervous 
paralysis or a worse fate. Thus it was 


that early summer found him traveling 


over England, France, crossing the 
Pyrenees into Spain, and exploring the 
wonders of the Moorish occupation. In- 
creasing heat drove him back from Al- 
geria into Sicily and thence to Rome. 
Milan and Venice held him for a time 
until he ate breakfast from a prized 
piece of Delft ware in a Venetian pen- 
sion and was reminded of the far her- 
alded attractions of the lowland coun- 
tries. Hence a long jump to find only 
disappointment in a flat and soggy 
country with musty windmills that 
looked better on plates than as their un- 
esthetic and practical builders had 
placed them. So at Rotterdam he char- 
tered a cabined launch which was to 
bear him and a blonde Teuton acting 















as both guide and engine man to explore 
the castle region of the Rhine. 

They landed one nightfall at a medi- 
eval village ten miles north of Mentz 
and opposite a gloomy pile the guide 
named as the Castle Rheinstein. It was 
Yaining and the cabin leaked. Score let 
himself be guided unresisting and un- 
complaining to an inn bearing a long 
German name and conducted by a 
Frenchman. These two things and the 
fact that the meal was good despite its 
hybrid nature, were all that aroused in- 
terest on the part of Score. Tired of 
life, of the persistent chug-chug of the 
launch, and of the gloomy procession of 
ruins which had not awakened in him 
the admiration obviously expected by 
the guide, he quickly sought his room 
and as quickly fell asleep. 

A good breakfast and a new day re- 
vived his spirits, and before embarking 
for more ruins and more chugging of 
the engine, he determined to stroll about 
the village and work the stiffness out of 
his legs, unused for two days and con- 
sequently complaining. 

Now at the start of his European 
travels, Score would have been impa- 
tient to be off, pressing steadfastly 
toward new sights. But on this par- 
ticular morning he lingered in the 
narrow streets, chatted in his rehabili- 
tated German with several housewives 
of mature age on their way to mar- 
ket, and took delight in it. He almost 
felt at home, as if at some dim portion 
of his childhood he had walked these 
streets and talked with these people. He 
lighted a cigar and strolled toward the 
river, purple hued in contrast to the 
glinting foliage of the opposite hills al- 
ready flooded with sunlight. He saw his 
boat at the quay and descended to in- 
spect it. Buchen, the guide, was no- 
where in sight. As Score walked to 
where his boat was-moored, his eyes 
scanned the high banks of the opposite 
shore. Below the greenish turrets of 
what Buchen had told him was the 
Castle Rheinstein, close to the surface 
of the water, were smaller buildings, 
boathouses and the like, clustered like 
the buildings of a diminutive village. 

Peter stopped. There was nothing 
striking about any of the tiny structures 
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or the people he dimly discerned walk- 
ing among them. But in the whole ar- 
rangement was something that brought 
a frown of perplexity between his eyes. 
A German Fraulein, aproned and rosy- 
cheeked, leading two little girls in 
safety along the precarious edge of 
the quay, approached unnoticed and 
stopped, still unnoticed, near Score. 
From his minute study of the opposite 
bank he glanced down at the purplish 
river for explanation. Then with half 
closed eyes he again surveyed the castle.- 
Then a smile, half satisfaction, half 
awe, lighted his face as he murmured: 

“Tt is! Or I’ll eat my hat—” 

“No need of that,” said the German 
Fraulein quietly, at his elbow. “You are 
right. It is.” 

He turned quickly and saw her, while 
the world turned back three years. His 
two hands went out and hers somehow 
found them. 

“The Widow’s garden! The picture 
on the wall!” he chuckled foolishly, re- 
taining her hands. 

“But we don’t know each other,” 
she demurred, recalling a remark he 
had tried to forget, “at least you don’t 
know me.” 

“Know you! Why, you may not know 
—I didn’t know—but I’ve been look- . 
ing for you for years and years.” They 
both laughed then, while two little girls 
looked on and wondered. Explanations 
crowded fast, stumbling over and inter- 
rupting one another. After a complete 
circuit of the globe in the Langdons’ 
ménage, June Crandall still accompa- 
nied that appreciative if unappreciated 
family, and had already enjoyed six 
weeks’ respite from the annoyance of 
travel in the primeval environs of the 
village of Rheinstein, long enough, as 
she explained, to reach Score’s conclu- 
sion regarding the original of The 
Widow’s mural decorations. 

Peter forgot his relentless Wander- 
lust and stayed a whole week in Rhein- 
stein. And out of justice to the two 
little Langdon girls, be it said that they 
wept whole heartedly when, following 
the simple ceremonies at the ancient 
chapel, Peter took their governess 
away, back down the great purple river 
that had brought him. 


















































SAGE STAGE STUFF 


By O. M. Samuel 


DISPUTE arose recently at 

a border-line town on the 

Mississippi. Half the town is 

in Mississippi and the better 

alf in Louisiana. The pilot 
of a show-boat landed his craft 
there. The front end of the boat was 
in Louisiana and the rear in Missis- 
sippi. Officials of both states de- 
manded a license fee. The Missis- 
sippi dignitary insisted he should 
receive the tax, because the stage 
was in Mississippi, arguing that the 
show would be given there. In order 
to dissolve his claim, the manager 
of the show-boat had his company 
walk up and down the aisles, in both 
states as it were, while rendering 
song numbers. 

Neither of the officials collected, 
and the townspeople have decided 
to build a sea wall at the dividing 
line, which will be longer than the 
longest gangplank. No half-and-half 
shows will be tolerated in future. 


Detective plays are mostly de- 
fective plays. 


Companies playing the small 


town of Wyoming, that accept eggs . 


for admission tickets, are complain- 
ing of poor business. Hens are not 
laying. 


DID YOU EVER SEE— 

A stoop-shouldered stage butler? 

Or a stage maid who did not 
wear a black dress with a white 
apron? 

Or a star who took a curtain call 
before the entire company and who 
did not “re-bow” after said co. 
“exited?” 

Or a leader who changed his 
music for the entrance of a burglar? 


There are managers demanding 
terms who ought to be given thirty, 
sixty or ninety days. 


If beer bottles had-nipples on them 
a lot of actors would still--be babies. - - 


THEATRICAL ADVERTISING 
IS SO ORIGINAL 
(Fill in Yourself) 
Last ——— times. 
Free 
Traveling in 
Car. 
Company of ty. 
Farewell 
Girls! !! 1! 
Smashing s 
Hundred Nights —— ——, 
Never Changing. 
And so on. And so off. 


suspended. 








Very. mean actor died in New 
York the other day. Always prom- 
ised his wife he’d leave her enough 
to get along on. Opening his will, 
she was surprised to find as an 
heritage a crutch, a pair of skates 
and a rolling chair. 


If you want to know how much 
business the fellow is doing who 
runs a continuous theatre, and em- 
ploys roll tickets, buy a ticket when 
he opens and another at closing time. 
Jot down the numbers and subtract. 


WE CAN’T FORGET— 
Anna Held’s eyes. 
Arnold Daly’s temperament. 
David Warfield’s sobs. 
Mrs. Fiske’s repression. 
Elsie Janis’ mother. 
Frankie Bailey’s limbs. 
Fritzi Scheff’s dog. 
Al Reeves’ diamonds. 
John Drew’s mustache. 
Nat Goodwin’s wives. 
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Little Stories 
of the New Plays 


“MARIA ROSA” 


By Angel Guimera. Translated from 
the Catalan by Jose Echegaray. 
English Version by Wallace 
Gilpatrick and Guido Marburg 
CHARACTERS 

George Graham 
Geoffrey C. Stein 
E. L. Fernandez 

Maude Odell 
Lou Tellegen 


Dorothy Donnelly 
John Arthur 


INDRES, the husband of Maria 
Rosa, who won her in a vine- 
yard during the grape-picking 


time, has been accused of murdering 
the foreman of the laborers on the Great 
Road which is being built through the 
mountains. The trouble had been started 
by the fact that the pay of the laborers 
had been overdue, and the evidence 
clearly indicated that Andres, who 
had been struck by the foreman in a 
quarrel about it, had done the deed. 

He was taken to the prison city and 
there died in jail. From the city comes 
Ramon, who tells of Andres’ life in the 
cell; and a letter comes too, telling of 
Andres’ death. Ramon is in love with 
Maria Rosa, who is left miserable and 
destitute by her husband’s death. She 
resolves to be true to his memory, and 
to love no one; but Ramon, who is ter- 
rible in the strength of his purpose to 
gain anything he wishes, keeps grow- 
ing in her heart. Finally, one night, he 
comes to the house where Maria Rosa 
is living with Quirico, who is her 
brother, and Tomasa, his wife; Ramon 
appeals to Rosa to let him in, saying 
that he has been wounded in a fight. 


ES, GIVING 
ISITE INFOR- 
THE IMPOR- 
ODUCTIONS 


The two are discovered, and to save 
her good name, she is bound to marry 
im. 

There is a certain Salvador, however, 
who is suspicious of Ramon because 
Ramon loves the widow of Andres, who 
was sent to jail to await trial for mur- 
der, on circumstantial evidence purely. 
He also is in love with Maria Rosa, 
and Ramon taunts him with the failure 
of his suit. So at the wedding dinner, 
he brings a bottle of wine from the 
vineyard where Andres met and won 
Maria Rosa. It was the wine that 
Andres tramped out in the wine press, 
with his feet bleeding from the wound 
of a nail which he had received that 
day, so-that the blood of the dead man 
is in the wine. 

Ramon drinks heavily of the wine, 
and sitting on his wedding couch with 
his wife in his arms, confesses to her 
that he murdered the foreman and 
fixed the guilt on Andres so that he, 
Ramon, might win her for his own. 
Submitting to his caresses, while the 
madness of the ensanguined wine is in 
his head, she waits till he tells the en- 
tire story, then reaches into his sash 
for his knife, and stabs him to death. 

(Produced by F. C. Whitney.) 


“THE NEGLECTED LADY” 


From the French of Max Maurey 
by Roi Cooper Megrue 


CAST 
The Husband........... Harry Mestayer 
The Wife Emelie Polini 
Charles Mather 
Lewis Edgard 


It ALL begins when the husband con- 
fesses to his wife that he is involved 
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for many hundreds of thousands in the 
bank of which he is president, and that 
even her two-thousand-dollar necklace 
is but paste, as he used the real dia- 
monds months before in a stock deal 
and had the imitation stones substi- 
tuted. 

Shrieks, agonies, alarums and excur- 
sions. Enter the janitor, objecting to the 
noise in the name of the landlord. They 
explain that they are rehearsing a part. 
He tells them to be more quiet, and 
promises to tell the landlord that they 
were rehearsing, not really quarreling. 

Whereupon they begin to rehearse 
some more, and this time have a real 
quarrel three times as bad as the play 
one, in which he throws her to the 
oe ag while she shrieks “Assassin!” at 

im. 


Enter the landlord, who offers them 
fifteen dollars to reproduce that perfect 
bit of domestic life for him at a dinner 
the next night. The curtain descends 
on the two, who have five dollars be- 
tween them, hurriedly writing down the 
words of the quarrel they have just had 
in order to get up in them and repro- 
duce it on the morrow. 

(Produced by The Princess Players.) 


“THE NEW HENRIETTA” 


Founded on Bronson Howard’s com- 
edy, by Winchell Smith 
and Victor Mapes 


CAST 

Nicholas Van Alstyne 

William H. Crane 
Bertie, his son Douglas Fairbanks 
Mark Turner, his son-in-law 

Lyster Chambers 
Rev. Murray Hilton. .Halbert W. Brown 
Watson Flint Edward Poland 
Dr. George Wainwright..Arthur S. Hull 
Musgrave Malcolm Bradley 
SOR cic ieicdeader saan J. M. Huntley 
Edward Bud Woodthorpe 
Mrs. Cornelia Opdyke.. Amelia Bingham 
Rose T Eileen Errol 
Agnes Gates Patricia Collinge 
Hattie Zeffie Tilbury 


Nick Van AtstyNne, having cleaned 
up a few million “on the Street,” de- 
cides to retire, and as Bertie, his son, 
appears to be an utter and irredeemable 
ass, he turns all his affairs over to Mark 
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Turner, his son-in-law, with full power 
to act in his stead. 

Immediately after this, it becomes 
apparent that Beriie and Agnes—Van 
Alstyne’s ward and his son—are 
madly in love. Nick goes to his study 
in an effort to figure out what to do in 
this regard, when Dr. Wainwright is 
announced and wishes to see Turner. 
He informs the latter that a woman 
named Henrietta has just given birth 
to a little daughter and that she threat- 
ens to expose letters of Mark’s to her, 
unless he makes an agreement to take 
care of: the baby for the rest of its life, 
as the little. girl’s mother feels that she 
is dying. This Mark agrees to do, and 
Wainwright leaves, after begging Mark 
to come to the girl’s bedside—which 
Mark refuses to do, pleading the im- 
mediacy of the business Nick has just 
turned over to him. 

In the meantime, Agnes has suc- 
ceeded in getting Bertie to admit that he 
loves her, and that he has bought the 
picture of a chorus girl, which stands 
on his dressing table, from her press- 
agent for the sum of twenty dollars, 
in order to appear devilish. He then 
confesses to her that he is good, and 
that he has tried hard to be bad many 
times, but never seemed to be able to 
enjoy it as so many of the other fel- 
lows did. This Agnes forgives him, 
and they make a plan to elope. 

Nick and Mark get together and plan 
a coup on the Exchange in “New Hen- 


_Tietta,” a copper stock, which Mark is 


to manceuver by forcing a bull tendency 
in the stock, while Nick, who has fallen 
to the charms of Mrs. Opdyke, the 
somewhat elderly but fascinating wid- 
ow, goes on a yacht trip with her and 
some others of a party he has made up. 
Before the trip is to be made, Nick 
discovers that Bertie and Agnes have 
decided to elope, but forestalls them by 
arranging their marriage himself in 
his home. Just as they are to be mar- 
ried, a strange woman appears with a 


parcel of letters from one “Henrietta,” 


which she delivers to Mark. He hands 
them to Bertie, saying simply, “These 
are yours, I think.” Bertie, always at 
a loss for words, takes them, reads one 
or two, realizes that the exposure of 








Mark would break his sister’s heart, and 
without another word, throws them into 
the fire. In the meantime Mark ex- 
plains what is in the letters. 

Bertie leaves the house in silence, 
with the check for a paltry million 
which his father has let him have in 
lieu of more, as a punishment for get- 
ting Agnes to love him. 

The next day, Nick goes on his 


yachting trip, while Mark proceeds to “ 


start a bear raid with Van _Alstyne’s 
stock, being himself short on the market 
to the tune of a couple of hundred thou- 
sand: shares on margin. He has about 
ruined “Old Nick” when that gentle- 
man appears on the scene, having got- 
ten the news at a dock where he stopped 
for something. He does everything he 
can, including throttling Mark, without 
effect, till Bertie, stumbling in, is in- 
formed that his father has gone broke. 
Whereupon Bertie hands to Musgrave, 
his father’s secretary, a check for a 
million, and tells him to do something 
with that if it will help any. 

Musgrave and “Old Nick” madly 
buy and buy and buy until within an 
hour they have forced “New Henrietta” 
back to its place ; “Old Nick” gets all his 
millions back; the collateral Mark has 
used as security is saved; and Bertie, 
broken-hearted and miserable, all un- 
known to himself, cleans up about five 
millions, 

Mrs. Opdyke, however, gets wise, as 
it were, and tips off Bertie’s altruism 
to “Old Nick,” who in turn tips it off 
to everyone else, and the curtain de- 
scends with Bertie being enthusiastically 
hugged by Agnes and looking into her 
eyes and all that sort of thing, don’t 
you know. 

“Old Nick,” incidentally, marries the 
beautiful Cornelia. 

(Produced by Charles Frohman.) 


“THE FOUNTAIN” 


CAST 
Godinard, a rag picker. .. Holbrook Blinn 
Moche, Sergeant de Ville............... 

RO Pee eee Vaughn Trevor 
The Figure on the Fountain......... 
ee Serre rer ee Emilie Polini 
Goprnarp, once an artist, who lost 
spirit and became a rag-picker because 
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one whom he had loved deserted him, 
dreams before her statue in the park— — 
which the sculptor for whom she left 
Godinard had carved of her. 

In his dream, the statue comes to life 
and calls to him, and consoles him for 
the weariness of his long years of pain 
and lonesomeness. 

And then he awakes in the cold dawn, 
and goes his way, rag-picking again, 

(Produced by The Princess Players. ) 


“THE DEADLOCK” 
By Margaret Turnbull 


: CHARACTERS 
Maggie, a maid ........... Ethel Wright 
James O’Donnell Kildeen...Frank Lesee 
Celia Kildeen, his daughter ........... 
Scdieeaddisty Berns wa Florence Huntington 
Father Feliz Kildeen, his son......... 
cubic lanwable aca Thomas J. Carrigan 
Wilhelm Hoffman, a chauffeur........ 


ku sieae es aeseeeeeel. Morse Koupal 
JimMMy....ceees Master Norris Millington 
Madame Norma, his mother........ 

Re eee i Edith Wynne Matthison 


FatHer KILpEEn, the son of the mil- 
lionaire contractor, James Kildeen, is a 
priest because it is his father’s ambi- 
tion that he should be 4 priest. His 
father is a hard man, a fanatical ad- 
herent to the visible Church, and a man 
who has his will> 

It is true that in the past Father Kil- 
deen had loved and married, in a state 
court, a beautiful girl from the South, 
and had gone to Europe with her to 
pursue with her the study of their mu- 
tual passion, music; there he had fallen 
sick, had been found by his father and 
brought home. When he recovered con- 
sciousness after a violent fever, he was 
told that his wife was dead. So, caring 
for no other woman, he bowed to his 
father’s will and entered the priesthood, 
making a good priest and adviser to the 
struggling laborers of the small city 
where the Kildeens lived. 

On one occasion, Father Kildeen 
planned to give a musical festival for 
the people of his church, and invited a 
famous singer, Madame Norma, to 
come and sing for them, as she hap- 
pened to be in the town. She agreed to 
come, and in return for her kindness, 
James Kildeen insisted that she should 
come to be entertained at his house. 
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There Father Kildeen meets her, and 
the priest comes face to face—not only 
with the great singer, but with the wom- 


an he still passionately loves and whom: 


he thinks is dead, and with Jimmy, his 
own little son and hers. 

Madame Norma is not a Catholic. 
She insists that the state marriage 
makes him her husband, and when it 
develops that James Kildeen had told 
each the other was dead in order to 
trick his son into becoming a priest, she 
' demands that Father Kildeen be a man 
as well as a son and come away with 
her and their son. 

He, however, tells her that the 
Church is his life here and his hope 
hereafter, and begs her to allow him to 
put the matter before the ecclesiastical 
courts. This she consents to, and here 
the story ends, the deadiock still 
unsolved. 

(Produced by The Drama Producing 
Company.) 


-“THE HARD MAN” 


General Allison Holbrook Blinn 


Captain Baye Langdon Gillet 

The Prisoner William O’Neil 

Fred de Lesseps, of the London Times 
Vaughn Trevor 


Tom Bennett, of the London Gazette 
Lewis Edgard 

“Young” Darrow, of the New York 
Herald Harry Mestayer 
Sergeant Brown ..Charles Mather 


At Two in the morning the newspa- 
per correspondents are summoned to 
the tent of the commander-in-chief, in 
the Soudan. As they wait, they discuss 
him, the two English correspondents 
claiming that he is really a good and 
fine man, while Darrow of the Herald 
insists that he is just hard, nothing else. 
_ For some time they await him in his 

tent, discussing him; then he enters, an 
erect, powerful man, with a direct, hard 
manner and a domineering voice. 

He tells them that he has brought 
them there to witness something which 
they must not report to their papers; 
but if anything should happen, he wants 
them to bear witness to the thing that 
is about to occur. 

An Arab is brought in. The com- 


mander tells them that this is the sup- 
posed French engineer who has been 
making the splendid and scientific earth- 
works behind which the Mahdi has been 
resisting the English—only, the General 
explains, the man is not a Frenchman, 
but an Englishman fighting his own 
people in a barbaric war. 

He then has a soldier tear the pris- 
oner’s garment from him: below his 
neck and _ shoulders, stained with 
brown dye his skin is as white as cream. 

The General pulls his revolver from 
his holster. He explains that this man’s 
death would mean international com- 
plications of which he is not at liberty 
to speak. The man cannot be executed, 
but he must die. He hands the disguised 
Englishman the revolver and tells him 
to be a man again and go out and shoot 
himself. 

The man in the burnous takes the 
revolver and walks out of the tent in 
silence. A minute later a revolver shot 
is heard and a soldier rushes in to tell 
the General that the Arab has killed 
himself. 

Darrow, of the Herald, leans over the 
General’s chair and questions him. 

“Can’t you tell us who it was? We 
will not tell.” 

The General stares at the ground. 

Presently, he answers between set 
teeth: 

“My son!” 


‘(Produced by The Princess Players.) 


' “THE KISS IN THE DARK” 
By Maurice Level 


CAST 
Harry Mestayer 
Lewis Edgard 
Vaughn Trevor 
Langdon Gillet 
Marion Lindsay 

May Buckley 


The Lawyer 
The Nurse 
The Girl 


Tue Maw has been made horrible to 
look upon. and blind, because his mis- 
tress has thrown vitriol in his face. Her 
trial is in progress; but he will do noth- 
ing to convict her. His attitude releases 
her and her lawyer calls to thank him 
for his clemency. He begs the lawyer to 
ask her to come to see him just once 














more. The lawyer calls her on the phone 
and she agrees to come, 

When she arrives, they are alone in 
the house. He begs her to kiss him just 
once more. Moved by a shred of pity, 
in spite of his terrible face, bandaged 
eyes and bleeding lips, she comes for- 
ward to kiss him. 

He clutches her to him, and pours 
vitriol from a bottle into the dimples 
in her cheeks and into her eyes, and 
while she screams and shrieks with the 
terrible pain, kisses her. 

(Produced by The Princess Players.) 


“DON’T WEAKEN” 
By Walter Hackett: 


CAST 

Duncan Price.......cseseee ‘Earl Brown 
Jim Meredith...-......00. Robert Kelly 
Alexander Travis....... Joseph Brennan 
Roland Kent.........+ Wallace Worsley 
BUC SIRMIE sv pcters 0 ssices. se Charles Lane 
Will Cannon.....+.00 A. Hylton Allen 
Sam Marvin.......... Charles Wyngate 
POET PV OUNE 5 0.0.66 6s'es.00 sie Renée Kelly 
DS ore ee Marion Lorna 
IEE CORDON cis 5 0.0 50h 0090 Rose Lubonn 

Nah ass saws vida bse Eleanor Hines 


Duncan Price, who is in love with 
Ethel Travis, is a twenty-five-dollar-a- 
week clerk; Ethel’s father is a million- 
aire manufacturer. Duncan is always 
full of “schemes” but has never suc- 
ceeded in getting one to do anything for 
him except make others laugh at him. 
Finally, he even loses his job, and on 
the same night, proposes to Marion, who 
accepts him and agrees to wait until 
he can make good and have enough in- 
come to marry her. 

When Duncan tells Ethel’s father, 
however, that gentleman tells him that 
he must not make a young woman wait 
for him under such circumstances, and 
asks him to tell Marion that he does 
not want her to wait for him. Duncan 
does it. 

This all happens at a party, at which 
a number of Duncan’s college mates 
are present, and they are greatly dis- 
appointed to find him utterly cast down, 
and utterly without confidence in him- 
self. Whereupon they formulate a 
scheme of their own; they tell him, 
through one of their number, a law- 
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yer, that his_uncle, who died. in Alaska 
three years before, left him two million 
dollars, which is to come to him in 
two years—the old. man’s idea being 
that a great sum of money coming: to 
a young man too early in life, ruins 
him. 

They manage to make Duncan be- 
lieve this. He immediately recovers his 
self-confidence, borrows five thousand 
dollars, and through and in spite. of 
trials and tribulations, and even. the 
final revelation that the fortune is only 
a myth, puts through a big deal which 
makes him only seventy dollars cash 
but earns for him a partnership in a 
big manufacturing syndicate. With his 
good fortune, he wins Ethel also. 
(Produced by William A. Brady and — 

George. Broadhurst.) 


“THE QUEEN OF THE MOVIES” 


(From Die Kino K6nigen, by Julius - 
Freund and George Okonowski.) 
Book by Glen MacDonough. 
Music by Jean Gilbert. Dia- 
logue by Henry Gresham. 


CAST 
Mrs. Clutterbuck...... Jeannette Horton 
Anne Clutterbuck.......... Alice Dovey 
Prof. Josiah Clutterbuck. .Frank Moulan 
Baron Victor de Gardennes.......... 


aaWage cat fae John H: Goldsworthy 
Bobby Lopp........++.. James Redmond 
Billy Hilton......+cccscceee Felix Adler 
Celta Gill.,...... mabadsins cies Valli Valli 
COON Sincnin? cre neomeesnign Dan. Collyer 
EM ios nee sseite ane Lillian West 
Mr. Leightlywedd........... Fred Jones 
Mrs. Leightlywedd........... Jean Tyne 
GUCONEG 8 65 iFior ave ivccesiate J. Estevan 
| som paeGeteg Ts — 

ay : 1ane Oste 
a aes Helen cm teen 

gnes ean Tyne 
Maude Actresses Alma Harrison 


‘ANNE CLUTTERBUCK is engaged to be 
married to Bobby Lopp, who is late for 
his betrothal-announcement ball; so 
the Baron makes love to Anne and wins 
her love while imprisoned with her in 
a stalled elevator in the New Hotel. 
When Bobby arrives, he has to leave in 
anger and disgust. 

Enter then the Queen of the Movies, 
looking for Professor Clutterbuck, who, 
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all unknown to himself, has been elected 
by his wife as president of the Anti- 
Moving-Picture League. She has a plot 
to make him give up his fancied opposi- 
tion to her, and persuades him to come 
to see her at her apartment the next 
day, the same day on which the Baron 
is to play his last part in the movies, 
as he is ashamed to let his suddenly ac- 
quired fiancée know that he is only a 
moving picture actor, e’en though a 
baron in addition. 

Bobby, to get even with the Baron, 
persuades Anne and her mother to call, 
after the Baron arrives, and they find 
him, unconsciously posing for a moving- 
picture machine and being made violent 
and dramatic love to by Celia. 

The film is stolen by the Professor, 
however, after much excitement in front 
of a moving-picture theatre, and the 
Baron and Anne make up while Mrs. 
Clutterbuck and the Professor are rec- 
onciled and promise Celia never again 
to wage war against the movies. 

(Produced by Thomas W. Ryley.) 


“IT CAN BE DONE” 
By Lawrence Rising 


y 
William O’Neil 
On THE observation car of a train 


A Pullman Conductor... 


on the New York Central between 
Grand Central and Buffalo, a man 
comes out to smoke a cigar. Following 
him comes what traveling-men some- 
times call a peach—a loud one, with 
diamonds and yellow hair, but a peach. 

She sits down beside the man, bor- 
rows a light, tries to borrow five hun- 
dred dollars by threatening to jump off 
the platform, and finally tries to work 
the “badger game” on him. Nix! He 
shows the irate conductor, who an- 
swers her frantic ring for help—and 
finds her waist half torn from her shoul- 
_ ders—his cigar. On it are two inches 
_ of ash. “It couldn’t be there if I had 
-moved from my seat,” says the man. 

The conductor agrees. The train ar- 
fives at Buffalo. The man starts to get 
off. As he goes through the door, he 
remarks that you can’t work that stuff 
on anyone from New York. 
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When he has gone and the train 
started again, the woman pulls out the 
wallet she has “frisked” from his 
pocket as he passed her, counts the 
money and tosses the wallet off the 
back end of the train. 

It can be done. 

(Produced by The Princess Players.) 


“SARI” 


By Julius Wilhelm and Fritz Griin- 
baum. English book by C.C.S. 
Cushing and E. P. Heath. 
Music by Emmerich 
Kalman 


CHARACTERS 
Van Rensselaer Wheeler 
J. Humbird Duffey 
Mizzi Hajos 
Eva Ball 


Pali Racz 
‘ His 


Sari - 
Klari Children 


Joska Fekete 

Juliska Fekete Blanche Duffield 
Gaston, Count Irini ...Charles Meakins 
Cadeaux, his shadow .. Harry Davenport 
Count Estragon Wilmuth Merkyl 
Count Mustari Eugene Roder 
Pierre Harry Crapo 


To THE little village of Lorinczfalva 
in Hungary, where lives Pali Racz, the 
great leader of Hungarian Gypsy or- 
chestras, comes Gaston, Count Irini, to 
get Pali to perform for him on the 
violin at the occasion of an entertain- 
ment to be given by him for the King 
of Massilia in Paris. 

While at Pali’s house, the Count be- . 
comes interested in Sari, Pali’s extra- 
ordinary daughter—extraordinary both 
in beauty and in her fascinating im- 
pertinence. While he is there, also, Pali 
quarrels with his son Laczi, who claims 
also to be a great artist. Laczi is secretly 
in love with Juliska, who has been en- 
gaged by her father to Pali as his fourth 
wife, and she returns Laczi’s love. 
Laczi leaves his father’s house in 
wrath. Afterwards, Pali doesnot want 
to go to Paris, and Sari tries to per- 
suade him not to; but finally, urged 
by the Count, he agrees to go. 

At the Count’s home in Paris, both 
Pali and his son are given an oppor- 
tunity to show what each can do. The 
result is an ovation for the son, and 
a realization by Pali that his leadership 
amongst the Gypsy violinists of the 








world is over. He smashes his priceless 
Stradivarius and throws it into the fire, 
‘vowing that since his hand has lost its 
skill, the strings of his precious violin 
shall never be profaned by their awk- 
wardness again. 

He then realizes that Laczi and Jul- 
iska love each other, and blesses their 
romance. Incidentally, he is forced to 
bless also Sari’s union with the Count, 
whom she has relentlessly pursued and 
finally captures triumphantly. 

(Produced by Henry W. Savage.) 


“OMAR THE TENTMAKER” 
By Richard Walton Tully 


LEADING CHARACTERS 


Imam Mowaffak.......... H. G. Carlton 
Hakim Omar Khayyam. .Guy Bates Post 
Hasan Ben Sabah........++++ Lee Baker 
ERAS CR or a: Fred Eric 


Mahruss (in the prologue) 
brain Sar ey orest Macomber 
Shireen, daughter of Imam.......... 
Gi a 5, Gk basen sincesed Jane Long se! 4 
GMT OES ys sare ce esae John Hunter Boot 
Little Shireen......0+.- Louise Grassler 
The Christian Slave..... Charles Francis 


THE young Omar Khayyam falls in 
love with Shireen, the beautiful daugh- 
ter of Imam, the propounder of the 
Holy Law of Mohammed; and, one 
beautiful night, he persuades her to 
leave the garden on the outskirts of 
Naishapur with him, and to spend one 
night of love with him on the edge of 
the desert, before she must go to the 
harem of the Shah to become the leader 
of his concubines. 

Under a golden moon, she flees with 
him; and then Omar sees her no more, 
and goes his way, while Shireen of the 
Garden is immured behind the walls of 
the royal ‘seraglio. 

But Omar cannot forget, and in the 
juice of the grape tries to drown the 
bitter ache that is in his heart for her. 
And then he is told by Mahruss, the 
son of Shireen’s slave woman, that Shi- 
reen, having displeased the Shah, has 
been cast into prison, and only he, 
Mahruss, has escaped with Shireen’s 
little daughter. Omar takes the little girl 
into his house in Naishapur and raises 
her, showering upon her all the love 
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that is in his bursting heart for’ fier 
mother, Shireen of the Garden. 

’ The time comes when little Shireen, 
as he calls the little girl, falls in love 
with a fair-haired English Crusader, 
who has fled to Omar’s home seeking 
refuge from slavery and torture, and 
it is revealed. to her by Omar that she 
is not his daughter, but the daughter 
of the Shah—at which he is broken 
hearted. 

Omar is arrested for. assisting a 
Christian to escape; the Crusader. is 
captured and locked up also; and a cer- 
tain woman called the Evil Barou of 
the Desert, who leads a band of assas- 
sins in the pay of the Governor of 
Naishapur, reveals herself* as the 
Shireen of the Garden, who has adopted 
her disguise in the course of her search 
for Omar. 

While Omar and the Crusader are in 
prison, Shireen of the Garden and the: 
little Shireen come to see them—little 
Shireen to see the Crusader with ‘his 
golden hair and sapphire eyes, so won. 
derful to her sight—and Shireen of the 
Garden to talk to Omar. 

In the prison, Omar learns from 
Shireen’s lips that the little Shireen is 
really his own daughter—the child born 
of the night of love beneath the golden’ 
moon on the edge of the desert.’ 

He resolves to: save the Crusader for 
little Shireen, and so, by insulting the 
Vizier, who presides over the trial, has 
himself sentenced to the bastinado. The 
crowd, fascinated by the tortures, for- 
get about the Crusader in his cell; and 
Shireen of the Garden, with a key Omar 
has succeeded in getting, releases him ; 
and with’ little Shireen the Crusader 
flees away across the desert to the army 
of the Crusaders in Jerusalem, and 
safety. rss 

Then,: when Omar is nearly dea 
from his agony, the Vizier suddenly 
recognizes him, from Shireen’s plea for 
mercy, as Omar. Khayyam, one of his 
fellow pupils under old Imam, ° and 
Omar is released. Shireen is returned 
to his.arms,-and he is given as a’ gift 
from the Vizier the beautiful: Garden 
of Imam in which to spend the rest of 
his life with her; 
(Produced by Tully & Buckland, Inc.) 
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“THE LAUGHING HUSBAND” 


Adapted from the German by Arthur: 


Wimperis. Music by Edmund Eysler 


LEADING CHARACTERS 
Ottokar Bruckner 
Hella Bruckner 
a Pipelhuber 


Courtice Pounds 
Betty Callish - 
Fred Walton 

Venita Fitzhugh 

a Intropidi 

Mr. Rosenrot illiam Norris 

Count Selizal 

Herr von Basewitz...John Daly Murphy 

Etelka, his wife Frances Demarest 


Orrokar Bruckner’s wife Hella is 
a novelist. To her, Count Seltzal makes 
passionate love. She listens to his love, 
and when her husband goes to take a 
trip to Italy, she follows the Count’s 
suggestion to open her husband’s hunt- 
ing lodge at Buchenau and invite him 
there with a house party. 

Bruckner does not go to Italy, how- 
ever, but returns secretly to the hunting 
lodge, where he finds the Count making 
love to his wife. He immediately tells 
her to take the Count if it will make her 
happier, and sues her for divorce. 

In the course of the divorce proceed- 
ings, Hella’s novel is published, and 
therein it is shown that she only led the 
Count on for the purpose of getting ma- 
terial and to provide his turn-down as 
the dénouement of her book. 

Reconciliation, tango and music. 

(Produced by Charles Frohman.) 


“THE LEGEND OF LEONORA” 
By J. M. Barrie . 


CAST OF CHARACTERS 
Mr. Justice Grimdyke Arthur Lewis 
Sir Roderick Peripety Morton Selten 
Captain Rattray, R. N Aubrey Smith 
Mr. Tovey Fred Tyler 
ES R. Peyton Carter 
Railway Guard Byron Silvers 
Foreman of Jury Arthur Fitzgerald 
Wallace Jackson 
James L. Carhart 
George B. Hubbard 
Edwin Wilson 
Willard Barton 
Stafford Windsor 
Maude Adams 
Elise Clarens 
Leonora Chippendale 
Marey Murray 


DINNER in the company of ladies, 
after years in Patagonia, is alluring to 


Usher 
| pect ag f 

y Peripety 
Mrs. Tovey 
Maid 
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Captain Rattray, returned Englishman. 
His host, Mr. Tovey, a boyhood friend, 
tells him six fair Englishwomen are 
coming, and he is all interest. One is 
described as a suffragette; another as 
a coquette ; the third is a woman with no 
sense of humor, and the fourth is one 
with too much; the fifth is a mother and 
mother only, who is always trying to get 
others to do something for her children; 
and the sixth isa murderess. 

Leonora, a charming widow and the 
favorite of the countryside, comes in; 
and the Captain tries her out to see 
which of the women she is. He becomes 
more and more puzzled, for each time 
he thinks he has her placed, some new 
trait shows he’s mistaken. Finally 
Tovey settles his difficulty by telling 
him Leonora is all six. 

Leonora acknowledges the murder 
frankly, to the consternation of her 
friends. She says one of her seven chil- 
dren, Milly, had a snifty little cold. She 
and Milly were riding in a railway car- 
riage when a man came in and opened 
the window. She asked him to put it 
down. He refused. Then, to protect her 
child’s health, she pushed him through 
the window. She adds tearfully that he 
was mean enough to let himself fall 
under the wheels. 

At the trial, Leonora appears charm- 
ingly gowned, carrying a great bouquet 
of flowers, and her knitting. All of her 
friends try to prove that she did not 
cause the man’s death. She continually 
breaks in to refute their stories. One 
Suitor testifies that the man killed was 
playing golf with him the afternoon 
Leonora and her child were in the car. 
Captain Rattray testifies he pushed the 
man through the window, although he 
was not in England at the time. After 
all of which, Leonora again tells her 
story. 

The judge, also captivated by Leo- 
nora, tells the jury various reasons why 
the accused should be acquitted. He 
does not demur when the jurors re- 
quest that Leonora go to the deliberat- 
ing room with them. She goes and 
returns after distributing her flowers 
among the jurors, quite sweet and un- 
ruffled by the whole proceeding. The 
jury returns a verdict of “Not guilty,” 
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and the judge says that after all it must 
have been a dream, and the whole, “The 
Legend of Leonora.” At which Leonora 
herself. begins to lose confidence in her 
own story. 

Captain Rattray is not abashed be- 
cause his false testimony was rejected 
by Leonora. But he begs that he him- 
self be not rejected. And it looks at the 
last as if Leonora were going to let him 
marry all six of her. 

(Produced by Charles Frohman.) 


“THE DEAR FOOL” 


By H. V. Esmond 
CAST 
Betty Dunbar. oo. ccccecvccses Eva Moore 
WES oko 4 oeksbenceee Reginald Grasdorff 
IS Aare ese er Howard Stuart 
oh SE Raye ee Estelle Despa 
Dolly Palgraive........ Marion Courtnay 
Mt FAWNET 6. gs 0 acahs Constance Groves 
BO crise ki noes Jessamine Newcombe 
The Marquis of Murdon.. Leslie Banks 
De Sry Fred Grove 


OI. a ioc ceike seven Harry Ashford 
Sir Egbert. Inglefield..... H. V. Esmond 


Sir Eosert INGLEFIELD, whom Betty 
Dunbar, a pretty widow with whom he 
is in love, calls the dear fool, is in- 
formed by her one afternoon that she 
is in love with a youth of twenty-two 
named Cecil. He reminds her, gently, 
that she is forty. She admits to the age; 
but says that her heart is still young, 
that she loves him madly, and although 
she cannot marry him, she wants and 
intends to have him—for a while, at 
least. 

At this stage of the conversation, a 
telegram arrives announcing that Cecil 
is to leave for Canada by steamer the 
following afternoon. Saying she is go- 
ing to London to spend the night with 
a friend, Dolly Palgraive, Betty goes to 
the railroad station and catches the next 
train for London. A short time after 
she leaves, Jack, one of her sons, a lad 
of ten, falls from the limb of a tree and 
is dangerously injured. For hours he 
hangs between life and death. Sir Eg- 
bert and Betty’s sister Ethel wire madly 
to Dolly Palgraive’s in London, trying 
to reach Betty. Sir Egbert instantly 
realizes the situation when, in the midst 
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of their telephoning, Dolly Palgraive — 


walks into the house, announcing that 
she is visiting near by. 

All night long Betty’s little son hov- 
ers between life and death. She returns 
in the morning with a wonderful tale 
to account for her absence, which of 
course they all know is a lie. When they 
tell of her son’s condition, she breaks 
down utterly, and at the end, hounded 
by her sister’s reproaches for what she 
has done, she realizes that Sir Egbert’s 
love is all-embracing and all-compell- 
ing; and he, dear fool, takes her as she 
is, because he loves her greatly. 

(Produced by Charles Frohman.) 


“THE LAND OF PROMISE” 
By W. Somerset Maugham 


CAST 
Norah Marsh. ......0.000085 Billie Burke 


Edward Marsh.......... Lumsden Hare 
Gertrude Marsh.......Lillian Kingsbury 
FUGA TOO... 56k cccveecss Shelley Hull 
Reginald Hornby........Norman Tharp 
Benjamin Trotter..... Thomas Reynolds 
Sidney Sharp......s0.+- Barnett Parker 
Emma Sharp..........+. Marion Abbott 
James Wickham....... Henry. Warwick 
Dorothy Wickham..... Gwladys, Morris 
Agnes Pringle.......+.4. Mildred Orme 
Clement Wynne........... Leopold Lane 
FEGIOe besa c giswcacakoniatken Selma Hall 


NoraH Marsu, who has preserved 
her status as a gentlewoman by being 
companion for thirty pounds a year toa 
disagreeable old Englishwoman, is not 
left the substantial sum promised when 
her employer dies. So she goes out to 
the ranch of her brother Edward in the 
Canadian Northwest. 

Norah does not fit at the ranch. Her 
dainty looks, ignorance of housework 
and her careful language make Marsh’s 
wife, who was a waitress in Winnipeg, 
think Norah looks down on her. One 
day she believes herself insulted by 
Norah and tells her husband the girl 
must apologize or he must choose be- 
tween them. Norah consents, till she 
finds her sister-in-law demands that the 
men working on the ranch, who heard 
the insult, be present. The men are 
called in, but in a frenzy of revolt 
against such humiliation, Norah asks 
Frank Taylor, one of the men, to marry 





























































her and take her to do his hoysework 
on his ranch. Her brother protests with 
horror. But Taylor accepts the proposi- 
tion and Norah goes with him. 

At his ranch, Taylor breaks Norah 
in by making her do his bidding. She 
revolts till she finds the shot-gun isn’t 
loaded and she’s miles from any people. 
_ She declares herself beaten. But six 
months later, when she gets a letter 
from her old employer’s nephew con- 
taining a check for five hundred pounds 
and the way back to England is easy, 
Taylor tells her it is he who is beaten 
because he really wanted her love. That 
changes her mind about England, and 
she insists that Taylor take her five hun- 
dred pounds to make up for the crop 
he has just lost, as she has decided to 
stay in the land of promise with him. 

(Produced by Charles Frohman.) 


“THE YELLOW TICKET” 
By Michael Morton 


Elaine Inescort 
David Torrence 
Harry Lillford 
Florence Reed 


Marjory Seaton 
John Seaton 


Marya Varenka 
Julian Rolfe John Barrymore 
Baron Stepan Andrey John Mason 
Count Nikolai Rostov. .Julian L’Estrange 
Petrov Paviak Macey Harlam 
Peter i 

Monsieur Zoubatof....Emmet Corrigan 
ae Pe R. C. P. Evans 


Marya VARENKA is the beloved in- 
structress in Russian to Marjory Sea- 
ton, an American, who is living in St. 
Petersburg with her father. She is also 
loved by Julian Rolfe, an American 
journalist and friend of .the Seatons. 

Rolfe’s interest in Marya, however, is 
proving her undoing. The Russian secret 

lice are watching her because Rolfe 
is publishing articles not complimentary 
to Russia—stories that can only come 
from some one who understands the op- 
pressions of the Czar’s country. 

One night Baron Andrey, head of the 
secret police, and his nephew, Count 
Nikolai Rostov, are dining with the Sea- 
tens. Rolfe is also present. Baron An- 
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drey questions Marya and finds her 
charming. They are interrupted by the 
entrance of the secret service man. He 
accuses the girl of being a Jewess and 
using an assumed name. Under the law 
that bars all Jews from St. Petersburg, 
he arrests her. Marya acknowledges she 
is a Jewess, but insists her living in St. 
Petersburg is lawful. From her bosom 
she produces a yellow ticket—the pass- 
port of a prostitute and the only passport 
that admits any woman to every part of 
Russia. 

Then she tells her story. Her father 
had started for America. He was hurt 
and dying in St. Petersburg. She had to 
get to him. The only passport the police 
would give her was the yellow ticket. 
She accepted, reached her father before 
he died, then supported herself by tutor- 
ing. She is then told she is still liable to 
arrest unless she lives up to the require- 
ments of the passport she carries. Mar- 
jorie Seaton and Rolfe protest, but Sea- 
ton turns the girl out. Baron Andrey tells 
her to come to him that night for help. 

Marya goes to the Baron’s house. The 
help he offers is protection from other 
Russians if she will make good her 
passport by submitting to him. “Will 
you be a good girl!” he calls, as he 
pursues her across the room in which he 
has locked her. “Yes!” she says—and 
stabs him to death with a hatpin. _ 

Appendicitis is given as the cause of 
the Baron’s death. The police arrest 
Marya, to railroad her to Siberia. 
Rolfe pleads for her and is sentenced 


-to exile too. However, his sentence 


only lasts a few minutes, because he 
explains to the police that the Ameri- 
can ambassador knows the whole story, 
and adds that, if he does not appear at 
the ambassador’s office soon as per an 
appointment, the American govern- 
ment will find out why. From this 
vantage ground he not only gains his 
own freedom but gives the police the 
choice between an exposé of the affair 
or freeing the Jewish girl. The girl is 
immediately brought forth from her 
cell and allowed to leave the country 
with Rolfe. 
(Produced by A. H. Woods.) 











